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T. HE 
PREAAFT.aCKH 


O give materials their due. uſe and ar- 
rangement, 1s the chief property that 
diſtinguiſhes Hiſtory from Compilation ; and 
no period, perhaps, ever required a forming 
hand more than that which is contained in 
the following volume. We will venture to 
ſay that, from the events it deſcribes, the ſy- 
XZ ſtem of Europe preſents us with a new face; 
and that both the military and civil genius of 
Great Britain have aſſumed appearances dif- 
ferent from thoſe they formerly wore, in 
their moſt glorious periods, 


The fourth volume of this Continuation 
ended when the American and Eaſt Indian 
power of France were next to annihilated ; 
and when, by the operation of the famous 
Family Compact amongſt the different 
branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, we were 
upon the eve of a war with Spain. The Pub- 
lick has not forgot the dangers, difficulties, 
and loſſes to this nation, attending the war 
with the ſame people, which was ſo lamely 
Merminated by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
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after a continuance of almoſt ten years. The 
late Spaniſh war, though it laſted ſcarcely the 
tenth part of that time, had more important 
objects, and was more deciſive in its events; 
but we will venture to ſay, that no account of it 
has hitherto appeared, from whence a reader 
can form an adequate idea of its plan and pur- 
poles, which were more extenſive, more truly 
national, and more rapidly executed than any 
that Great Britain was ever engaged in.—The 
operations of a few months cut aſunder the 
finews of Spaniſh power, and protected Por- 
tugal, the only country where Spain and France 
could have attacked us with any probability 


of ſucceſs. 


The. glorious conſequences of this war to 
Great Britain, have introduced a new ſyſtem 
of policy all over Europe. — Great Britain, 
alone, has encountered and defeated the once 


dreaded power of the Houſe of Bourbon, 


and accompliſhed what, before the com- 
mencement of the late war, would have been 
thought arrogance for an Engliſhman even 
to have imagined. The power of France on 
the continent of Europe has been broken 
leſs by our reſiſting it, than by our taking no 
improper lead in the affairs of Germany, and 


by 
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by leaving the intereſts of that empire to be 
ballanced by its own conſtituent parts, which, 
when no foreign influence operates, will always 
preſerve a proper equilibre. France can now 
no longer dictate to Great Britain by land, 
becauſe the latter has no object in Germany, 
for which ſhe can be brought to riſque her 
moſt eſſential concerns; and the attention 
which ſhe formerly directed to the continent 
of Europe, is now transferred to that of Ame- 
rica and our American poſſeſſions. 


The late peace has had other great effects 
upon the general ſyſtem of Europe. By 
delivering us from our continental allies, 
we are freed from a burthen too heavy for 
us, on account of the ſubſidies we were 
obliged to pay them in time of peace, and 
the different views they had from thoſe of 
Great Britain in time of war. Theſe are 
truths fully proved by the events deſcribed 
in the ſhort interval on which the following 
pages are employed, and which produces what 
may be called the cataſtrophe, or completion 
of all the tranſactions contained in the four 
preceding volumes: 


Thereader, inthe ſubſequent ſheets (the con- 
nexion of which with that of the preceding, he 
A} may 
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may find in the note annexed *) will ſee a 
new plan of internal as well as external policy 
adopted by the Britiſh government, which 
has been productive of great altercation, and 
attended with various impreſſions on the 
minds of a people, jealous to exceſs of their 
civil liberty, and greedily embracing every 
opportunity, whether real or deluſive, which 
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* The inbabitants of Gre- 
nada refuſed to obey the ſum- 
mons of commodore Swan- 
ton ; but he being joined by 
a body of troops under the 
command of brigadier-ge- 
neral Walſh, who was de- 
tached upon this ſervice by 
general Monckton, they 
thought proper to ſubmit 
without further oppoſition, 
although the iſland, by the 
nature of its fituation, was 
capable of making a vigor- 
cus defence, It lies about 
fifty leagues to the ſouth-weſt 
of Barbadoes, has a good har. 
bour, and the ſoil produces 
ſugar, indigo, and many other 
valuable commodities, The 
inhabitants enjoyed the ſame 
capitulation which had been 
granted to the people of 
Martinique ; and this was ex- 
tended to the Grenadillas, a 
number of ſmall fruitful 
iſlands by which the other is 
ſurrounded. At the ſame 
time the Englith troops took 
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poſſeſſion of the iſlands St. 
Lucie, Tobago, and St. Vin- 
cent, which the French had 
begun to ſettle, although 
they had been conſidered as 
neutral by the late treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two 
nations, -While the Britiſh 
armament remained at Mar- 
tinique, a French fleet ap- 
peared to windward of the 
iſland, and ſent an officer on 
ſhore to receive intelligence. 
They continued cruiſing to 
windward for two days, and 
even approached within can- 
non-ſhot of Trinity, as if 
their intention had been to 
make a deſcent: but after- 
wards they changed their 
courſe, and bore away for the 
iſland of Dominique. Ad- 
miral Rodney being informed 
of their arrival on the coaſt 
of Martinique, got under fail 
with his ſquadron, and beat 
up to windward in queſt of 
the enemy; but they did not 
wait his coming, 


they 
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they think can tend either to enlarge or ſe- 
cure it. The ſame principle that has taken 
off from our necks the dead weight of conti- 
nental connections, has removed the ſcreen 
which they but too often placed between the 
king and the ſubject, to the irreparable loſs 
of both. The throne is now acceſſible to all 
ranks and orders of men ; becauſe the, mo- 
narch who fills it knows he has nothing to 
apprehend from thoſe diſtinctions which, in 
former times; were too artfully propagated, 
and too haſtily believed. Theſe are facts 
which have been fully explained in the pre- 
ceding parts of this Hiſtory. 


The utmoſt care has been taken, in the 
courſe of this volume, to aſcertain the pro- 
per boundaries between Prerogative and Pri- 
vilege, and to diſtinguiſh the real acquiſitions 
Liberty has made, from the dangerous inno- 
vations Faction would introduce. The reader 
has here a clear view of thoſe improvements 
and advantages that are, or ought to be, the 
concomitants of new eſtabliſhed peace. No 
argument urged in favour of any of the 
public parties among us, has been either 
ſuppreſſed, diſguiſed, or weakened in the re- 
preſentation ; and as national affairs, never, 
ſince the Revolution took place, have had fo 
fair a diſcuſſion as during the preſent reign, 
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the author has endeavoured to avail himſelf of 
the ſeveral tracts that carry the greateſt autho- 
rity with either party; and nothing can give 
him more pleaſure than in preſerving, with 
the rational and ſober part of his country- 
men, the character of a juſt and diſpaſſionate 


hiſtorian. 
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the new war with Spain, it will be neceſ- 

ſary to particularize the other tranſactions 
in parliament which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, as 
well as to give a detail of ſome domeſtic occur- 
rences; and then proceed, as uſual, to the opera- 
tions of war on the continent of Germany. In 
the courſe of the preceding year, it had been 
thought proper to lay an additional duty of three 


B« ORE we relate the conſequences of 


ſhillings on every barrel of beer; and as this did 


not immediately take place, it made little impreſ- 
ſion on the minds of the people: but now that 
the brewers began to raiſe the price of their li- 
quor, and the publicans in conſequence reſolved to 
demand one halfpenny extraordinary on every 


quart of ſtrong beer, the cities of London and 


Weſt- 


An. 1762. 
Tranſac- 
tions in 
parlia- 
meat. 


An. 1762. 


New mi- 


litia act. 
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Weſtminſter were filled with tumult. The popu- 
lace vowed revenge againſt the brewers for exact- 
ing a higher price than uſual from the victuallers; 
and even threatened to pull down the houſes of 
thoſe publicans who ſhould charge the additional 
halfpenny on their beer. Under the terror of theſe 
menaces, they petitioned the houſe of commons for 
protection and relief; and a new act was paſſed in 
favour of their requeſt. It implied that no brewer or 
retailer of ſtrong beer or ale ſhould be liable to be 
ſued, impleaded, or moleſted, by indictment, in- 
formation, popular action, or otherwiſe, for ad- 
vancing the price; and that, on the other hand, 
they ſhould not be allowed to mix it, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, after the gauge of it ſhould be 
taken by an officer of the exciſe. It may be worth 
obſerving, that all che odium of this unpopular tax 
fell upon the preſent king and his miniſtry, tho 
it was a meaſure planned, regulated, and ſettled 
in the laſt reign: fuch is the prepoſterous caprice 
of a vulgar indulged in inſolence and riot. 

Another law was paſſed to explain, amend, and 
reduce into one act, the ſeveral laws relating to 
the militia, which had been found hitherto ineffec- 
tual, By this laſt regulation, pariſh-officers are 
impowered, with the conſent of the inhabitants, 
to provide voluntiers for the militia, by a rate on 
the pariſh, in proportion to that for the relief of 
their poor. It is alſo provided, that no perſon 
under eighteen or above forty-five, nor articled 
clerk, apprentice, or pauper with three children 
born in wedlock, ſhall be compelled to ſerve. By 


theſe alterations in the militia law, every man is 
obliged 
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GEORGE III. 
obliged to pay his quota all pariſhes have it in 
their power to keep their uſeful hands at home, 
and to employ the idle and diſſolute in the ſervice 
of their country. 

A bill was moreover paſſed for veſting the pro- 
perty of all Spaniſh prizes in the captors, and 
for continuing during the preſent war with Spain, 
all the proviſions and regulations which were made 
on the ſame ſubject in different acts paſſed in the 
twenty-ninth, thirty-ſecond, and thirty-third years 
of the late reign, It might deſerve the conſide- 
ration of the legiſlature, whether it would not be 


expedient to alter the proportions ih which all 


prize-money is at preſent diſtributed to the officers 
and ſailors on board a ſhip of war. Nothing can 
be more abſurd than the regulation by which a 
captain ſhares three-eighths of the prize, amount- 
ing to one- eighth more than is divided among the 
whole crew of common ſeamen. In conſequence 
of this ridiculous cuſtom, private captains are of- 
ten raiſed by accident to the poſſeſſion of over- 
grown fortunes, to which their merit gives them 
no title; and the hope of ſuch an exorbitant ſhare 
of booty renders them ſo eager in the purſuit of 
trading veſſels, that they often neglect opportuni- 
ties of acting more vigorouſly againſt the enemy. 
If the captain's ſhare was limited to one-ſixteench, 
he would have a proportion ſufficiently ſuited ts 
his rank ; another ſixteenth might be added to the 
ſhare of the ſeamen ; and one-fourth of the whole 
prize might be employed in the ſervice of the 
public, 


With 
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With a view to prevent in ſome meaſure certain 
inhuman practices relating to poor pariſh children 
within the bills of mortality, the parliament en- 
acted a law for keeping an annual regiſter of thoſe 
infants in every pariſh, under the age of four, a 
time of life in which they were ſuppoſed to be more 
particularly expoſed to the barbarity of their nur- 
ſes, ſome of whom were ſaid to be the more fa- 
voured by the overſeers of the poor, the more 
dexterous they proved themſelves in diſpatching 
the unhappy orphans committed to their charge. 
The ſuſpicion that ſuch cruelties had been exer- 
ciſed, was ſupported by ſtrong preſumptions, 
which indeed gave riſe to this bill in favour of pu- 
blic regiſters, which will be a conſiderable check 


upon the overſeers. They will point out thoſe pa- 


riſhes where the greateſt mortality prevails among 
thoſe hapleſs children, and perhaps induce the le- 


gillature to inquire into the cauſe of this calamity. 


The pariſh- officers, thus open to detection, will 
execute their office with a more conſcious regard 
to the duties of chriſtian humanity. 

A new law was made for rendering London- 
bridge more acceſſible for the convenience of com- 
merce ; and another to facilitate a ſcheme for ſup- 
plying the cities of London and Weſtminſter with 
freſh fiſh by land-carriage from different parts of 
the kingdom, This uſeful ſcheme, conceived and 
digetted by a private gentleman called Blake, a 
deſcendant of the celebrated admiral Blake, was pa- 


. tronized by the Society for the Encouragement of 


Arts, who advanced a conſiderable ſum towards 


the execution of it; and the capital was in a little 
time 


. 
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b time ſupplied with great plenty and variety Of ex- An 1762. 

B cellent fiſh, by the induſtry and ingenuity of the 
projector. He had no other view but that of reſcu- 

ing the people from the tyranny of a few indivi- 

L duals, who had long monopolized the market, and 

- kept up the commodity at exorbitant rates: but 


whether a ſcheme founded on public utility, openly 
executed, and honeſtly purſued, will be able to 


: maintain its ground againſt a powerful combina- 
4 tion of wealthy individuals, who will not ſcrupie 
to expend large ſums to effect its miſcarriage, time 
- alone will dilcover *. 
, A new act paſſed for the better lighting and pa- 
. ving the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, which were neither 
. very fate nor commodious. 
By another, the king was enabled to grant com- Bill for 
x miſſions to a certain number of foreign proteſtanis naturali- 
- who had ſettled in America, and been very uſeful "8 fo. 
4 5 1 reign of- 
3 to the ſervice in raiſing and diſciplining ſoidiers on (es. 
1 that continent. As a reward for their fidelity, and 
1 a further encouragement to proteſtant adventu- 
rers, it was now enacted that all foreigners of this 
l * By a new law for the for pheaſants; between we 
x preſervation of the game, it firſt of January and the 
} was decreed, that after the twentieth of Auguſt, for 
f firſt day of June next enſu- heath-fowl, commanly called 
J ing, no partridge, pheaſant, black-game; and between 
heath-fowl, or grouſe, ſhould the firſt of December and the 
4 be killed, taken, or fold, any twenty-fifth day of July, for 
- year, between the twelfth the grouſe, commonly cal- 
f day of February and firſt of led the red-game. The 
. September, for partridges; perſon offending againſt this 
between the firſt of Febru- law to forfeit five pounds for 
g ary and the firſt of Odober, every bird, to the proſecutor, 
e | reli- 
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Aa. 1762. religion, as well officers as ſoldiers, who had fer. | 
ved, or ſhould Reteafter ſerve, in the Royal Ame- | 
rican regiment, or as engineers in America, for 
the ſpace of two years, taking and ſubſcribing the | 
oaths, ſhould be deemed natural-born ſubjects of | 
Great-Britain to all intents and purpoſes z except 
that no perſon naturalized by this act, ſhould be 
held capable of being a member of the privy | 
council, or either houſe of parliament, or of en- | 
joying any office or place of truſt within the king- | 
doms of Great-Britain and Ireland, either civil or | 
military; or any grant from the crown to himſelf, | 
or to any other in truſt for him, of any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, within the ſaid king- 
doms. Neither does the benefit of this act extend 


to children born out of the king's allegiance, { 
whoſe fathers, at the birth of ſuch children, were a 
liable to the penalties of high - treaſon or felony, or : 


in the ſervice of any foreign power at war with 
Great Britain, excepting till the children of thoſe | 
who quitted Ireland in purſuance of the capitula- | 
tion of Limerick. Yet even this Jewiſh law of vi- 


ſiting the iniquities of the fathers on the children, x 
which had paſſed in the fourth year of the late t 
reign, had been mitigated by another clauſe in the l 
ſame act, importing, That the privileges of natu- t 


ralization ſhould, notwithſtanding, be enjoyed by r 
every child thus diſqualified, who ſhould make it \ 
appear that he had reſided two years in any part n 
of the Britiſh dominions, between the ſixteenth day 5 
of November in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eight, and the twenty- fifth day of March c 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty- i 
one, 
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one, and had profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and 
died in Great-Britain or the dominions thereof, 
within the ſaid term; or had poſſeſſed any lands, 
or made any ſettlement in Great Britain or Ireland. 
The practice of naturalizing foreign proteſtants is 
certainly, at this juncture, highly expedient for the 
benefit of Great-Britain and her colonies; now, 
when the mother - country is ſo depopulated by war 
and migration, that there 1s not a ſufficient num- 
ber of hands left for the purpoſes of agticulture, 
manufacture, and commerce; and when the na- 
tion has made the acquiſition of rich iſlands, and 
an immenſe continent, whoſe value muſt always 
depend upon their population. | 

A new law was made for ſecuring the additional 
ſalaries to the puiſne judges, whom the king had 
rendered independent, in the courſe of the preced- 
ing ſeſſion. 

The mutiny bill was paſſed as an annual regu- 
lation ; and the parliament enacted an explanatory 
law for a further encouragement to thoſe who ſhould 
make any progreſs towards the diſcovery of a cer- 
tain method for finding out the longitude at ſea, 
that great deſideratum in the art of navigation, 
Mr. Harriſon, a clock-maker of London, had con- 
trived a curious time-piece, which, under the di- 
rection of his ſon, was tried in a voyage to the 
Weſt-Indies, and found to ſucceed in all experi- 
ments infinitely beyond any thing which had been 
hitherto invented on the ſame ſubject. Mr. Irwin, 
a native of Ireland, had alſo contrived a marine 
chair, by means of which it was found practicable, 
in the rougheſt weather at fea, to take obſervations 


of 
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of the immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's ſatel- 
lites, from which the longitude may be aſcertained, 
This machine had been found ſucceſsful upon trial ; 
and now a board of longitude was held at the Ad- 
miralty, to conſider the merit of thoſe improve- 
ments, in conſequence of the act lately paſſed, 
Mr. Harriſon and his lon were gratified with a re- 
ward of fifteen hundred pounds ; and five hun- 
dred were beſtowed upon Mr. Irwin. Many me- 
thods were, at this time, propoſed for finding the 
longitude at ſea, and ſome of them appeared to be 
extremely ingenious : but as none of them had 
been reduced to practice by actual experiment, the 
claims and pretenſions of their ſeveral authors were 
neglected or overlooked “. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being; ended, the 
king concluded it with a ſpeech, as uſual, on 
the ſecond day of June, when both houſes were 
prorogued. 

There was nothing remarkable that diſtinguiſhed 
this ſeſſion in the parliament of Ireland, except a 
remarkable reſolution in favour of their e 
nant the carl of Halifax, whoſe conduct they in- 
tirely approved, and whoſe character they held in 
the utmoſt veneration. They unanimouſly reſolved 
on an addreſs to his excellency, deſiring he would 
repreſent to the king the ſenſe of the houſe, that 
the appointments of the lord-lieutenant were be- 


___— 


* By a bill paſſed in this Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; late 
ſeſſion, an annuity of three ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
thouſand pounds was ſettled mons. 
and ſecured for the uſe of 


eren 17 
| come inadequate to the dignity of that office: they An. 1762. 
5 therefore humbly deſired that his majeſty would 

be pleaſed to grant ſuch an augmentation to the en- 
tertainment of the lord- lieutenant for the time be- 


; ing, as ſhould raiſe the whole to the annual ſum of 
' ſixteen thouſand pounds. At the ſame time they 
a expreſſed their ſatisfaction at the pleaſing hope that 
R this augmentation ſhould take place during the 


- adminiſtration of a chief governor whoſe many 
. great and amiable qualities, whole wiſe and happy 
. adminiſtration in the government of that kingdom, 
4 had univerſally endeared him to the people of Ire- 
8 land. The earl received this glorious teſtimony 
6 of their approbation with all ſuitable acknowledg- 
ments : but, with a delicacy peculiar to himſelf, 
declined their propoſal that the augmentation 
ſhould take place during his government. 
© The peace of that kingdom had been for ſome faſurrec- 
time diſturbed by a let of licentious people, who tion in 
| aſſembled in the night in arms, and committed that king- 
8 many outrages in different parts of the iſland. — 
2 They were indiſcriminately diſtinguiſhed by the 
* name of White Boys and Levellers, becaule they 
wore linen ſhirts over their cloaths, that they 


d might know one another in the dark; and level- 
d led all the incloſures which had encroached up- 
at on commons. Indeed, this was not the only grie- 
6 vance of which they complained. They looked 


upon every diminution of a common as an injury 
to the poor, who had uſed to enjoy the benefit of 
ny that common. They therefore not only deſtroyed 
the fences which had lately been made, but alſo 
robbed and maltreated the authors and proprietcrs 
ne Numb, 41. B of 
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An. 1762. of thoſe encroachments. They even made head 
againlt ſome parties and detachments that were ſent 
to ſuppreſs them, and ſome lives were loſt. A re- 
port began to gain ground that thoſe were no other 
than aſſemblies of malcontents taking meaſures a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhed government: that they were 
already encreaſed to a formidable number, well 
armed and diſciplined by officers, who had come 
for that purpoſe from France and other foreign 
countries, Theſe ſurmiſes, however, were abſo- 
jutely without foundation, and all thoſe petty inſur- 
rections were quelled by the vigilance and wiſe 
conduct of the lord-lieutenant, who, nevertheleſs, 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome exam- 
ples of ſeverity, in order to prevent ſuch diſtur- 
bances for the future. What contributed, per- 
haps, to the more ſpeedy reſtoration of that king- 
dom's quiet, was the raiſing of ſix new battalions 
on that eſtabliſhment, which were, in the courſe 
of this year, levied in Ireland, of proteſtants and 
catholics indiſcriminately ; an experiment which 
ſucceeded according to the wiſh of thoſe by whom 
it was projected. This and other indulgencies 
which may be ſafely granted to the catholics in Ire- 
land, who are generally well affected to the eſta- 
bliſhed government, would prevent the emigration | 
of many induſtrious hands, who are not only loſt 
to their native country, but even contribute to 
ſtrengthen the power of the enemies of Great- 


Britain, 
Remark- In giving a detail of the domeſtic tranſactions 
able im- which happened during the courſe of this year in 


ſture in 1 
London, Great - Britain, it may be deemed ſuperfluous to 


parti- 
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attention of the public: we ſhall therefore in ge- 
neral obſerve, that murders, robberies, fraud, im- 
poſture, and every ſpecies of villainy continued to 
prevail not only in the metropolis, but in almoſt 
every part of the kingdom, to the ſhame of police, 
the diſgrace of the nation, and the reproach of hu- 
manity. From the frivolous purſuits of the people, 
their rage for novelty, their admiration of ſhew 
and pageantry, their ridiculous extravagance, their 
licentious conduct, their ſavage appetite for war 
and carnage which they had for ſome time avowed, 
and the ſpirit of ſuperſtition with which they be- 

gan to be poſſeſſed, one would be apt to believe 
that the human mind had begun to degenerate, 
and that mankind was relapſing into their original 
Ignorance and barbarity. In the beginning of the 


year, the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter + 


were alarmed and engroſſed by the impoſture of a 
child of ten years of age, the daughter of one Par- 
ſons, clerk of a pariſh in Cock-Lane, near Weſt- 
Smithfield. This girl, tutored in all appearance 
by the father for the purpoſes of malice, pretended 
to be viſited by the ſpirit of a young woman who 
had formerly lodged in the houſe, and died about 
a year and a half before this period. This per- 
ſon, who went by the name of Fanny, had lived 
in familiarity with one Mr. K t, a broker. 


He had been the huſband of her ſiſter, and would 
have willingly taken Fanny to wite : but this union 
being forbid by the canon law, the parties agreed to 
indulge their mutual paſſion without the ceremony 
of the church, and lived together with great har- 

B 2 mony, 
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An. 1762. mony, until ſhe was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of 
which diſtemper ſhe died, to the unſpeakable grief 
of her lover, to whom ſhe bequeathed the whole 
of her ſlender fortune. Mr. K t had, it ſeems, 
incurred the reſentment of P——s, by preſſing 
him for the payment of ſome money he had lent 
him while he lodged at his houſe ; and this is ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſource of the plan which 
he now projected for the broker's deſtruction. His 
daughter pretended to ſee the apparition of Fanny, 
whoſe favourite ſhe had been. She was ſeized with 
fits and agitations; and ſtrange noiſes of ſcratch- 

ing, fluttering, whiſpering, and knocking, were 
heard in the apartment where ſhe lay. A woman 
who lived in the houſe, and was an accomplice in 
the impoſture, pretended to hold conferences with 
the ſpectre. She aſked if it was the ſpirit of Fan- 

ny; and if it was, deſired the affirmative might be 
ſignified hy a certain number of diſtin& knocks, 
which were heard accordingly. The ſigns of aſſent 
and negation being thus aſcertained, ſhe proceeded 
with a number of interrogations. She aſked if the 
ſpirit had any thing to diſcloſe for the detection of 

_ guilt ?—=—if it was the ſpirit of Fanny? if her 
death had been haſtened by violent means ? 
thoſe means had been uſed by Mr. K t with 

whom ſhe lived? To all theſe and many other 

queſtions, anſwers were made in the affirmative 
by three diſtin knocks to each interrogation ; 
and this fort of communication was often repeated 
in the hearing of many different companies of peo- 
ple, who crowded to the houſe in order to ſatisfy 
their curioſity, The ſound of the knocks varied 

at 
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at different times, and ſeemed to proceed occaſion- An. 1762. 


ally from different parts of the room: other 
noiſes of ſcratching, ruſtling, whiſpering, and 
ſomething like the fAluttering of wings, were fre- 
quently perceived, while the child lay in bed 
ſeemingly inſenſihle; for her preſence was the ſole 


condition on which the ſpirit would make itſelf - 


known, and it declared it would follow her where- 
ſoever ſhe ſhould be conveyed. The circum- 
ſtances of this ſtrange viſitation being reported, 
with many idle exaggerations, intereſted the public 
to ſuch a degree, that in all aſſemblies, from the 
higheſt to the moſt humble, nothing was heard 
but remarks and obſervations on the progreſs of 
the ſpirit in Cock-Lane, where there was a perpe- 
tual flux and reflux of people of all ranks and 
characters, whether ſtimulated by curioſity, actu- 
ated by ſuperſtition, or attracted by the hopes of 
amuſement and paſtime. What was at firſt pro- 
poſed as the gratification of revenge alone, became 
now a ſource of conſiderable profit, as every per- 
ſon paid for admittance to the haunted chamber, 
Among the lower claſs of people this ridiculous im- 
poſture produced a general ſpirit of infatuation, 
and filled the domeſtics of almoſt every family with 
ſuch terrors as greatly diſconcerted them in the 
performance of their ſeveral functions. Many 
weak minds in reſpectable ſpheres of life, were in- 
fected by the fears of the vulgar. Some indivi- 
duals who entered the houſe with a view to mirth 
and ridicule, were ſo ſtruck with the ſcene, that 
they became converts to the general belief. It 
even made an impreſſion upon ſome perſons of ſu- 
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perior underſtanding ; and one or two clergymen 
openly avowed themſelves patrons of this ſuperna- 
tural viſitation. Superſtitious terror 1s of all the 
different ſpecies of fear the moſt infectious; and 
when once it pains poſſeſſion of the human mind, 

renders all the ſuggeſtions. of reaſon ineffectual. 
The ſpirit was aſked if it would ſignify its preſence 
in the vault of a certain church where the body of 
Fanny was depoſited ; an anſwer was made in the 
affirmative, and the hour appointed for this expe- 
riment. The child was removed to another houſe, 
and fo narrowly watched, that ſhe could neither 
make uſe of her own hands, nor be aſſiſted by any 
accomplice. While ſhe remained in this ſituation, 
no knocks nor noiſes were heard. The vault was 
viſited at the hour appointed: but the ſpirit gave 
no tokens of its being preſent, The girl being 
reconveyed to her father's houſe, the noiſes re- 
turned, and the ſpurious ghoſt declared. in the 
uſual way, that it did not exhibit in the vault be- 
cauſe the body had been previouſly removed from 
thence, and was now interred in another place, 
The vault was again viſited by ſeveral perſons of 
credit, in whoſe preſence the coffin was opened, 
and the body found almoſt quite conſumed. This 
was an evidence which ought to have opened the 
eyes of the moſt infatuated ; and immediately af- 
terwards the girl being again removed to another 
houſe, in order to be more narrowly obſerved, 
was detected in the act of conveying to bed with 
her, a piece of board on which ſhe had knocked 
with her fingers. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding theſe ſtrong proofs of impoſ- 
ture, and the glaring abſurdities which every un- 
prejudiced man of common ſenſe muſt have per- 
ceived in the whole contrivance and exhibition of 
this ridiculous ſcene, the reputation of the Cock- 
Lane ſpirit ſtill gained ground; and of conſequence 
the perſon whom it accuſed, was univerſally de- 
teſted as an infamous murderer, who had poiſoned 
a poor young creature, after having robbed her of 
her innocence. In vain he endeavoured to vindi- 
cate himſelf from this inſidious charge, by publiſh - 
ing the affidavits of the phyſician and apothecary 
who attended her in her laſt illneſs; in vain he 
availed himſelf of the teſtimony of thoſe who con- 
verſed with her in her laſt moments, and ſaw the 
tender parting between her and the man whom 
her ſpirit was now ſuppoſed fo virulently to im- 
peach: the more pains he took in his own juſtifi- 
cation, the people ſeemed the more convinced of 
his guilt z and ſome papers equally artful and ma- 
licious were publiſhed, with a view to refute what 
he had advanced in his own juſtification, Under 
this diſagreeable oppreſſion, he had recourſe to 
the protection of the law, by. commencing a pro- 
ſecution againſt Parſons, the father of the child, 
a certain eccleſiaſtic who had been very active in 
behalf of the pretended ſpirit, and ſome others, 
who, by ſupporting the 1mpoſture, had contribu- 
ted to the ruin of his reputation and fortune. 
They were indicted for a conſpiracy, and tried be- 
fore the lord-chief-juſtice Mansfield, who would 
not ſuffer them to make the leaſt attempt towards 
proving that the viſitation was, or might have 
| B 4 been 
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been, ſupernatural. He treated ſuch a ſuppoſition 
with the contempt it deſerved, and repreſented the 
whale in the right point of view, as an infamous 
impoſture, contrived and carried on in order to 
effect the ruin of an innocent perſon. Accord- 
ingly, they were convicted of the conſpiracy. 
Parſons was condemned to the pillory, and twa 
years impriſonment: his wife was impriſoned for 
half that time: the woman who acted as interpre- 
ter for the ſpirit, was committed to Bridewell, to 
be kept for ſix months to hard labour; and the 
clergyman, together with a reputable tradeſman 
who had been very buſy in this tranſaction, were 
diſmiſſed with a ſevere reprimand, after having 
compromiſed the affair with the proſecutor, to 
whom they payed a conſiderable ſum of money to 
repair the damage he had ſuſtained in his character 


and fortune. 


In conſequence of tempeſtuous weather to the 
northward, about fourteen whales were in the be- 
ginning of the year driven on the coaſt of England 
and taken, One of theſe being caught aground 
near the Hope, was brought up the river Thames 
as far as Greenland-dock. The length of it ex- 


tended to fifty-four feet, and the head yielded 


eight puncheons of ſpermaceti, Another of the 
ſame ſpecies and dimenſions was killed in the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, on the coaſt of Norfolk : 
theſe circumſtances we mention, as whales are very 
ſeldom ſeen near the Engliſh ſhore. 

In the month of May, three Indian chiefs of 
the Cherokee nation arrived in England, and were 
preſented to the king, who received them with 
7 oo To great 
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great affability, and directed that they ſnould be en- An. 1762. 


tertained at his expence. The principal perſon of 
the three, was called Outacite, ſignifying Man- 
killer, who had ſignalized himſelf by his valour in 
many ſkirmiſhes. He and his companions had 
been induced to viſit England by motives of curio- 
fity, which was the more remarkable, as during 
their ſtay in London, they expreſſed no emotions 
of ſurprize at any thing that fell under their obſer- 
vation, although they were indulged with the fight 


of every object that might be ſuppoſed to ſtrike the 


imagination of a ſavage. They traverſed the vaſt 
metropolis, ſwarming with innumerable crowds of 


people. They beheld the ſhops and warehouſes 
filled with incredible profuſion of wealth and mer- 


chandize ; and the river covered with ſhips and 
veſſels. They ſurveyed the churches, hoſpitals, 
palaces, and houſes of the nobility : they viewed 
the guards exerciſed in the park; the ſurpriſing 
armoury at the Tower; the ſplendor and magnihi- 
cence of the court ; the train of artillery, the fleets, 
the dock-yards, in different parts of the kingdom. 
In a word, they ſaw all the improvements of arts 
and mechanics, the commerce, ſtrength, and opu- 
lence of England, without diſcovering the leaſt 
ſymptom of admiration, either in word, look, or 
geſture. They ſeemed to be in a ſtate of brutal 
inſenſibility, which indeed ſeems to be the character 
of the North- American tribes in general, notwith- 
ſtanding all the encomiums which ſome writers 
have laviſhed on the natural good ſenſe and ſagacity 
of that people. After having been feaſted and ca- 
reſſed for ſome months by the Engliſh people, they 

were 
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were diſmiſſed with ſome preſents by the king, and 
reconveyed in a ſhip of war to their own country, 

Every day exhibited freſh inſtances of his ma. 
jeſty's humanity and affection for his people. As 
the proprietors of the Antigallican privateer were 
ſaid to have ſuſtained a very conſiderable loſs from 
the partiality of the Spaniards in the late reign, who 
had detained that ſhip at Cadiz, and reſtored to 
France the rich prize which ſhe had taken; the 
king now ordered them a ſhip of forty-four guns, 
that they might equip her as a privateer, in or- 
der to indemnify themſelves upon the ſubjects of 
Spain. His humanity was ſtill more conſpicuous 
with reſpect to the crew cf a French frigate, called 
the Zenobie, commanded by Mr. de Sage, which 
was ſhipwrecked in January on the peninſula of 
Portland, About ſeventy of the people reached 
the ſhore, where they were barbarouily {tripped by 
the inhabitants, His majeſty was no ſooner made 
acquainted with their deplorable ſituation, than he 
ordered them to be ſupplied with neceſſaries and 
entertainment at his expence ; and the lords of the 
admiralty gave them to underſtand that they were 
not conſidered as priſoners. It was not long before 
this act of generoſity was retaliated by the ſubjects 
of France. An Engliſh trading veſſel being drove 
aſhore on the coaſt of Havre-de-Grace, the com- 
mandant of that place received the crew with «the 
utmoſt hoſpitality. They had good quarters pro- 
vided for them, and a daily allowance of thirty ſols 
per man, until they were ſent back to their own 
country, 


Flis 
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" His majeſty's munificence and taſte for the fine 
arts, appeared on ſundry occaſions. He purchaſed 
above thirty thouſand tracts and manuſcripts for- 
merly collected and bound up in volumes for the 
uſe of Charles the Firſt, which had fallen into pri- 
vate hands, and preſented them to the Britiſh Mu- 
ſum. He made for his own uſe a noble proviſion 
of curious books, prints, and drawings, including 
two capital collections, amounting to three hundred 
volumes, which had belonged to cardinal Albani at 
Rome, and the library and muſeum of Mr. Smith, 
a curious virtuoſo who reſided at Venice. The pa- 
lace of Buckingham houſe, in St. James's Park, he 
purchaſed of fir Charles Sheffield, and preſented ic 
to the queen, after it had been improved, enlarged, 
and elegantly adorned with pictures and furniture 
for her majeſty's reception. The arts and ſciences 
were honoured with countenance and protection, 
and ſome penſions were granted to men of genius * 
and learning. All thofe who cultivated the muſe 
from inclination, or had devoted themſelves to the 
ſeverer ſtudies of ſcience and letters, began to pro- 
miſe themſelves halcyon days, under the wings of 
luch a generous and diſtinguiſhing ſovereign : but 
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* Penſions of three hun- fon, Dr, Kennicot, and Mr. 
dred pounds per annum were Sherridan : and fifty pounds 
granted to Mr. Home, the a year were given to Fergu - 
dramatic writer; to Mr, John- ſon the aſtronomer. The 
ſon, author of the Engliſh reader may compare theſe 
dictionary; and to Dr. Thomp- gratifications with the liſt of 
ſon, with the title of King's men of genius and talent, 
phyſician, Penſions of two which we have exhibited at 
hundred pounds a year were the cloſe of the laſt reign. 
beſtowed upon Dr. Pember- | 
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An. 1762. by far the greater part were diſappointed in their 


hopes of reward and encouragement. Their merit 
was either overlooked, or their pretenſions diſallow. 
ed. Perhaps the k—g's privy purſe was found in- 
adequate to his ſentiments of liberality, and the mi. 
niſter thought it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a few of 
the firſt-rate geniuſes, as the objects of his ma. 
jeſty's munificence ; another kind of proviſion, 
however, might be found for men of literary merit, 
which ſhould be leſs burthenſome to the prince, at 
leaſt as honourable for themſelves, and much more 
advantageous to their country. They might be 
employed in places under the government, adapted 
ro their ſeveral talents and diſpoſitions. Indeed 
when we refle& upon the vaſt variety of offices in 
the gift of the crown, both at home and abroad; 
places in the different branches of the revenue and 
police: when we conſider the multitude of conſuls, 
agents, contractors, commiſſaries, reſidents, gover- 
nors, and ſecretaries, appointed in different parts of 
Europe, Africa, and America; when we examine 
the characters of many individuals who enjoy thoſe 
offices of truſt and emolument, without either ta- 
lent, integrity, or reputation; and revolve the 
number of men of genius, capacity, and character, 
who languiſh in obſcurity, ſtruggling with the ad- 
verſities of life, neglected even by thoſe miniſters 
to whom their merit is not unknown ; we cannot 
help feeling the mingled emotions of pity, con- 
tempt, and indignation“. 2 
n 
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* In the beginning of May viſcount of Clonmel in Ire- 


the kipg created lord Ligonier land, the dignity to deſcend, 
in 
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On the twelfth day of Auguſt the queen was 
happily delivered of à prince, who was immediately 
created prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter, by 
letters patent under the great ſeal. He was by 
birth prince of Great Britain, eleQoral prince of 
Brunſwic Lunenburg, duke of Cornwall and 
Rothſay, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord 
of the Iſles, and great ſteward of Scotland. On the 
eighth day of September he was baptized by the 


E 


in default of his iſſue male, 
to his nephew lieutenant co- 
lone] Ligonier, Lord Went- 
worth of Nettleſtead was made 
viſcount of Willſborough, in 
the county of Leiceſter, in 
England. Sir William Courte- 
nay was raiſed to the ſame 
dignity by the title of viſcount 
Courtenay of Powderham 
Caſtle in the county of De- 
yon, The duke of Newcaſtle 
was made baron Pelham of 
Stanmer in the county of 
Suſſex, the title, in default of 
his heirs male, to deſcend to 
Thomas Pelham of Stanmer, 
Eſq; and his iſſue male. Lady 
Caroline Fox was created ba- 
roneſs of Holland in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, the title of lord 
Holland to deſcend to her 
heirs male. The earl of Eg- 
mont, of Ireland, was created 
a Britiſh peer by the title of 
lord Lovel and Holland, ba- 
ron Lovel and Holland of 
Enmore in the county of So- 
merſet. Lord Brudenell was 


made baron Montagu of 
Baughton in the county of 
Northampton. Lord Milton, 
of Ireland, was created a Bri- 
tiſh peer by the title of baroa 
Milton of Milton Abbey in 
the county of Dorſet. Sir 
Edward Montague was made 
baron Beaulieu of Beaulieu 
in the county of Southamp- 
ton, the title to devolve to 
his heirs male by his preſeat 


wife Iſabella, ducheſs of Man- 


cheſter. George Venables 
Vernon of Sudbury, Eſq; was 
ennobled by the title of lord 
Vernon, baron of Kinderton, 
in the county of Cheſter, 


George Lane, of Brambam 


Park in the county of York, 
Eſq; was honoured with the 
title of baron Bingley in the 
county of York ; and John 
Olmius, of Newhall in the 
county of Eſſex, Eſq; was 
created an Iriſh baron by the 
title of baron Waltham of 
Philip's Town in the King's 


county, 
arch- 
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An. 1762. archbiſhop of Canterbury, and named George- Au- 


Exceſſive 
rains. 


Severe 
froſt. 


guſtus-Frederic; the princeſs dowager of Wales 
being god- mother, and the duke of Cumberland, 
with the duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz repreſented 
by proxy, being god-fathers on this occaſion, which 
produced congratulatoty addreſſes from the city of 
London, the two univerſities; and all the cities; 
corporations, and communities of the kingdom. 
The latter end of the year was remarkable for in- 
ceſſant rains, which ſwelled every ſtream and river, 
ſo that they overflowed their banks, and deluged MW 
many parts of the kingdom, to the great damage 
of the inhabitants. In the low parts of Eſſex the 
waters roſe twelve feet in leſs than five hours; all 
their flacks of corn, hay, and wood, together with 
cottages, barns, hogs, and cattle, were ſwept away. 
At Chelmsford, Cambridge, and Norwich, great 
damage was ſuſtained. A great number of trees 
were blown down by the ſtorm that accompanied t 
the rain; many bridges were carried away in dif. WM a 
ferent parts of the kingdom; many ſhips were MW h 
driven aſhore; many thouſands of cattle and ſheep 
were loſt, and a good number of perſons periſhed. W fi 
Theſe floods were ſucceeded by an intenſe froſt, MW b 
which at Chriftmas ſet in with a north eaſterly d 
wind, and continued till the twenty-ninth day of ſu 
January. During this period, the rivers Thames tu 
and Severn were frozen ſo hard, that in ſome places 
the ice was ſix feet thick. Fairs were held, booths 
erected, and carriages paſſed over. All inland na- 
vigation being thus interrupted, and a ſtop put to 
all manner of huſbandry, and many mechanic oc- 


cupations; the ſtreets of the metropolis were filled 
| with 
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with indigent labourers who went in proceſſion 
with the different implements of their ſeveral pro- 
feſſions, imploring charity, and found their account 
in this pathetic appeal to the pity of a public which 
ne ver fails to give liberally on ſuch occaſions: Ex- 
traordinary collections were made for the indigent 
in. every pariſh, The king gave a thouſand pounds 
to the biſhop of London, to be diſtributed among 
proper objects. The dukes of Newcaltle, Bedford, 
and the earl of Bute, contributed largely to the re- 
lief of the diſtreſſed. Many other noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and other perſons in affluent circumſtances, 
exerted their charity in favour of the poor, who 
were in general well clothed, fed, and ſupplied with 
neceſſaries: but the calamity was molt ſeverely felt 
by thoſe who experienced in ſecret the preſſure of in- 
digence, and were too modeſt to make their miſery 
known, or too proud to ſollicit aſſiſtance. To theſe 
the rigour of the ſeaſon was the more unfortunate, 
as it produced a dearth in the markets, and in- 
hanced the price of all the neceſſaries of life. 

From the more frivolous objects of folly and diſ- 
fipation, the minds of the people had been, in the 
beginning of ſummer, called off, to engage in the 
diſputes of faction, which were now inflamed to 
ſuch a degree of virulence as had never before diſ- 
turbed the tranquility of Great Britain, When the 
late miniſter reſigned, the chief direction of affairs 
devolved to the earl of Bute, who had for ſome 
time acted as one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 


enjoyed a very diſtinguiſhed ſhare of his ſove- 
| reign's confidence and favour. The influence of 


this nobleman could not fail to give umbrage to 
"- 
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le, who being firſt lord of the 
treaſury, thought himſelf intitled to the principal 


part of the adminiſtration, not only by virtue of 


his office, but alſo as the head of the Whig in- 


- tereſt, which he had ever invariably patronized. 


In ſpeaking of the modern Whigs, we muſt 
forget the original principles by which that party 
was diſtinguiſhed, and remember that they were 
now characterized by nothing but the implicit at- 
tachment they had ſhewn to the houſe of Hanover, 
ſince the acceſſion of which family to the throne, 
they had engroſſed the adminiſtration with a moſt 
iniquitous ſpirit of excluſion, conforming them- 
ſelves with the moſt ſervile complaifance to the 
prejudice and predilection of their p—ce, inhancing 
the prerogatives of the crown, in contradiction to 
all the avowed maxims of their ſect, and maintain- 
ing their influence, partly by calumniating thoſe of 
their fellow ſubjects, who diſapproved of their mea- 
ſures ; bur chiefly by an uniform ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion, which they eſtabliſhed and maintained in or- 
der to ſecure a conſtant majority in pt. While 
they were thus employed in ſapping inſenſibly the 
very foundations of the conſtiturion, they affected 
on all occaſions a ſpirit of toleration in matters of 
religion. They profeſſed the abhorrence of their 
anceſtors to the doctrines of paſſive obedience and 
indefeaſible hereditary right: they took every op- 
portunity to give themlelves credit for the revolu- 
tion, to ſtigmatize the family of Stuart, and to 
brand all their political adverſaries with the odious 
names of Tory and Jacobite, which they affirmed 
to be ſynonymous terms, Such were the modern 

Whigs, 
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Whigs, comprehending many noblemen and gen- An. 1762. 
tlemen of great fortune and influence, the whole 

body of proteſtant diſſenters, the majority of the 

creditors of the nation, the managers of the public 

funds, and the greater part of the directors of all 

the moneyed corporations, ſo neceſſary to a govern- 

ment obliged to maintain an expenſive war on the 

ſole ſtrength of public credit. 

The king was well aware of the fallacious diſ- Sage con- 
tinctioas which the Whigs had hitherto uſed for duct of 
their own excluſive intereſt. He knew that al- te King 
moſt the whole number of thoſe w ham they repro- 
bated as Torics, were well affected to his govern- 
ment and perſon. Many of them were perſons of 
great rank and extenſive property, equally diſtin- 
guiſhed by their abilities and integrity; and many 
of them had approved themſelves faithful adherents 
to his father and his family. He was therefore de- 
termined to favour and protect all his ſubjects 
equally, without any other diſtinction than that of 
merit; and to avoid the errors of his two immedi- 
ate predeceſſors, who by appearing at the head of 
a party, had not only deprived their own councils 
of the belt heads and beſt hearts in the kingdom ; 
but alſo provoked ſome individuals to embroil the 
adminiſtration, from which they found themſelves 
lo unjuſtly excluded. 

The king wiſely foreſaw that the d— of N le, Earl of 
while he continued at the head of the trealury, Bute _ 
might interfere with the execution of this compre- * 
henſive plan, ſo oppoſite to the maxims which his commiſ- 
grace had always purſued; and that his diſpoſition, fioner of 
which was ever prodigal, might obſtruct another — 

Numb. 41. | C intended 
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intended reformation in point of public ceconomy. 
In all likelihood he entertained no very high idea 
of the d—ke's management and capacity, and per- 
ceived it would be expedient to give the direction 
of the treaſury to the perſon who ſhould be placed 
at the helm of government, Theſe were probably 
the conſiderations, in conſequence of which his 


grace was deſired to reſign his employment, and he 


retired accordingly about the latter end of May, 
when the earl of Bute was appointed firſt lord of 
the treaſury. Mr. George Grenville, brother to 
earl Temple, became ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of his lordſhip; and the place of firſt commiſſioner 
of the admiralty being vacated by the death of 
lord Anſon, that office was beſtowed upon the earl 
of Hallifax, now returned from Ireland. To ma- 
nage the affairs of the adminiſtration in parliament, 
It was neceſſary to employ ſome perſon of talents 
and influence, well acquainted with the buſineſs 
and temper of the houſe of commons; and for this 
purpoſe the choice fell upon Mr. F—x, who ſtil 
continued in the office of pay-maſter general of the 
forces, which, in time of war, is the moſt lucrative 
place under the Britiſh government. 

From the moment of Mr. P—'s reſignation, a 
clamour had been raiſed againft the g t, by 
thoſe who called themſelves the friends and ad- 
mirers of that gentleman ; and this was ſwelled to 
a loud pitch by the numerous dependants of the 
d—ke of N——tle, whoſe removal gave umbrage 
to the whole Whig party. The duke of Devon- 
ſhire reſigned his office of lord chamberlain. The 
earl of Hardwick retired in diſguſt, The duke of 
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G-—n, lord R—n—th, lord Aſh—n—m, and An. 1762. 
ſeveral other noblemen numbered themſelves 
among the mal contents; and a good number of 
individuals, ſuppoſed to be attached to the late 
m——y, were deprived of the places they enjoyed 
in the ſervice of the government. In a word, every 
mouth of ſcandal was opened, and all the pens of 
faction dipped in gall, to revile, calumniate, and 
miſrepreſent, the families, characters, and meaſures 
of the preſent miniſtry, They did not even reſpect 
the perſon of the k—g, which, excluſive of his 
high rank, was truly amiable. He was the only 
prince of the Bc line, who preſumed to think 
for himſelf in matters concerning the adminiſtration 
of Great Britain, He had no predilection for the 
country of his fathers, and held its advantage as a 
ſubordinate conſideration. 

He had ſtudied, underſtood, and was reſolved to Plans of 
purſue the intereſt of his kingdom. He was de- _ 
termined to ſeize the firſt favourable opportunity — —. 
of reſtoring peace to Europe: but, in the mean defenſive, 
time, far from relaxing in his warlike operations, in differ- 
he proſecuted them with redoubled vigour, that his 2 
enemies might be the ſooner reduced to the ne- globe. 
ceſſity of propoſing equitable terms of accommo- 
dation. He had already ſignified to the k—g of 
P—a, that he would not renew the annual treaty, 
in conſequence of which an enormous ſubſidy had 
been granted to that prince; bur, at the ſame time, 
oave him to underſtand that he ſhould for the en- 
ſuing campaign, be ſtill accommodated with pecu- 
niary aſſiſtance; which was refuſed on any other 
condition than a renewal of the treaty, With 
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An. 1762, reſpect to the Britiſh army in Weſtphalia, he gave | 
orders that it ſhould be provided with all neceſſa- 
ries, and recruited to the number of one hundred 
thouſand effective men. The French were already 
expelled from all their ſettlements in North-Ame- 
rica, except that of Louiſiana, which was deemed 
an object of little or no importance, It was re- 
ſolved therefore to transfer the ſeat of war from 
that continent; to attack the French iſlands, the 

conqueſt of which we have already deſcribed ; and 
to make a vigorous impreſſion upon Spain, not 
only by attempting the reduction of the Havanna, 
which may be conſidered as the key of the bay of 
Mexico; but alſo by making a deſcent on the 
iſland of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, a country in 
which the French had now nothing left to be con- 
quered. 
The firſt of theſe expeditions was intruſted to 
the conduct of the earl of Albemarle commander 
| of the land forces, recommended for this ſervice by 
| the duke of Cumberland under whoſe auſpices he 

} had been formed to war; and the ſhips of war 

| deſtined to co-operate in the attack, were com- 

| manded by admiral Sir George Pococke, who had 
already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry in the | 
Eaſt-Indies: his ſecond was Mr. Keppel, brother 
to the earl, an able officer, who had reduced the 

Ile of Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, They failed 

from Portſmouth in the beginning of March; and 
reached the place of their deſtination without acci- 
dent or obſtruction. Their proceedings ſhall be 
particularized in their proper place. The deſign 
againſt Manilla was executed by rear admiral 
8 Corniſh, 


KARL of ALB EMARLE. 
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Corniſn. He had ſome time before ſailed upon a An. 1762. 


project for the reduction of the French iſland of 
Bourbon or Mauritius, He was to have been 
joined by a reinforcement of ſhips from England, 
which, however, did not arrive at the place of ren- 
dezvous ; and the greater part of his men being 
diſabled by diſtempers, he was obliged to poſtpone 
the undertaking, which thus miſcarried : we ſhall 
in due time give a detail of the other, which proved 
more fortunate, 

For the defence of the Britiſh coaſt, and in order 
to anſwer the emergencies of war, a powerful ſqua- 
dron was kept in readineſs at Spithead, under the 
direction of Sir Edward Hawke; another rode at 
anchor in the Downs, under the command of rear- 
admiral Moore; and from theſe two were occaſion- 
ally detached into the channel, and all round the 
coaſts of the iſland, a number of light cruiſers, 
which acted with ſuch vigilance and activity, that 
not a ſhip could venture from any of the French 
ſea-ports, without running the moſt imminent 
riſque of being taken; and ſcarce a day elapſed 
without ſeeing ſome privateer of the enemy, either 
French or Spaniſh, brought into the harbours of 
Great Britain. Some large ſhips of war were ſta- 


tioned in the bay of Baſque, to watch the coaſt of - 


Brittany, and, in particular, to have an eye upon 
Breſt, where ſome of the enemy's ſhips of war lay 
at anchor, 

Sir Charles Saunders was reinforced in ſuch a 
manner as enabled him to give law ia the Mediter- 
ranean, and either to prevent a junction of the 
French and Spaniſh fleets, or, if that ſhould be 
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found impracticable, to give them battle when 


joined. Lord Colville was continued in the com- 


mand of the ſquadron at Hallifax in Nova Scotia, 
in order to protect the coaſt of North-America, 
and the new conqueſts in the gulph and river of 
St. Laurence. Sir James Douglas ſtill command- 
ed the ſhips of war appointed for the defence of the 
Leeward Iſlands; and captain Forreſt, ſince the 
death of admiral Holmes, directed the ſmall ſqua- 
dron at Jamaica. Such was the general diſpoſition 
for the offenſive as well as the defenſive meaſures 
of the campaign, and the greateſt enemies of the 
miniſtry muſt allow it was planned with ſagacity, 
and maintained with reſolution. 

In the month of December of laſt year, a fruit- 
leſs attempt was made by the enemy, to burn the 
Britiſh ſhips of war at anchor in the road. of 
Baſque. They prepared three fire-veſſels, which 
being chained together, were towed out of the 
port, and ſet on fire with a ſtrong breeze that blew 
directly on the Engliſh ſquadron. This attempt, 
however, was made with hurry and trepidation ; 
and the wind luckily ſhifting, drove them clear of 
the ſhips they were intended to deſtroy. They 
continued burning ſome time, after having blown 
up with a terrible exploſion, and every perſon on 
board periſhed. 
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In the beginning of April, captain Gambier, re 
commander of the Burford, arrived at Plymouth de 
with a large French Eaſt-India ſhip from the Ifle elt 
of Bourbon, laden with coffee and pepper, which we 
had been taken by one of Sir George Pococke's  fai 


{quadron, in the Chops of the Channel, of 
lf 
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In May, two Britiſh frigates, cruiſing off Cape 
St. Vincent, made prize of the Hermione, a Spaniſh 
regiſter ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, loaded 
with treaſure and valuable effects, by which all the 
captors were enriched. Her cargo amounted to 
about one million ſterling, which was conſiderably 
more than had ever before been taken in any one 
bottom ; and the loſs of ſo much treaſure in the 
beginning of ſuch an expenſive war, muſt have 
been a ſevere ſtroke on the court of Madrid. The 
prize was brought from Gibraltar to England, and 
the gold and ſilver being conveyed in covered wag- 
gons to London, was carried in proceſſion to the 
bank, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
conſidered it as a happy omen of ſucceſs in the war 
with Spain, againſt which nation they were in- 
cenſed to a remarkable degree of acrimony, 

About the latter end of May, intelligence being 
received that a French ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Mr. de Ternay had eſcaped from Breſt in 
a fog, and its deſtination being uncertain, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, with the duke of York, as rear-ad- 
miral, failed from Spithead with ſeven ſhips of the 
line, and two frigates, in hopes of falling in with 
the enemy; but, after having viſited the coaſt of 
France, and cruiſed for ſome time in the Chops of 
the Channel for the protection of the trade, they 
returned to Portſmouth, without having ſeen Mr. 
de Ternay. He had been deſcried however on the 
eleventh of May, about fifty leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt of the Lizard, by captain Rowley, who had 


| failed with three ſhips of war as convoy to a fleet 


of merchant ſhips bound to the Eaſt and Weſt- 
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An. 1762. Indies, and the continent of America. Captain 


e 
Rowley, though inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, fi 
no ſooner perceived them to windward, than he V 
made a diſpoſition for battle, and lay to, waiting a 
their approach. They accordingly bore down upon V 
him: then he hoiſted Britiſh colours, and fired at r 


the neareſt, when ſhe was within little more than 
random ſhot. They immediately hoiſted Engliſh 
enſigns, and tacked to the northward, He gave 
them chace till three in the afternoon, when they 
were ſcarcely in ſight: but having no hope of 
bringing them to action, he now dilcontinued the 
purſuit, and rejoined his convoy. EI 

The French commander ſteered his courſe to 
Newfoundland, and, on the twenty-fourth day of 


June, entered the bay of Bulls, where he landed n: 
ſome troops without oppolition, Having taken | h 
poſſeſſion of an inconſiderable Engliſh ſettlement cc 
in that bay, they advanced to the town of St. c 
John's, which being in no condition of defence, te 
was ſurrendered upon capitulation. One company i 
of ſoldiers, of which the garriſon of the fort con- w 
ſiſted, were made priſoners of war, together with m 
the officers and crew of his majeſty's ſloop the ſt 
Gramont, which was in the harbour. They alſo ni 
took leveral other veſſels, deſtroyed many ſtages in 
erected for curing cod, and did conſiderable w 


damage to the Engliſh: fiſhers and ſettlers on dif- ft 
terent parts of the coaſt. The miniſtry were no 
ſooner informed of this ſmall check, which it was F 
impoſſible either to foreſee or prevent, than they fo 
took meaſures for retrieving the loſs which the na- m 
tion had ſuſtained ; and this petty triumph of the th 
enemy | 
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enemy was of very ſhort duration. The armament 
ficted out in England for retaking Newfoundland, 
was rendered unneceſſary by the vigilance and 
activity of Sir Jeffery Amherſt and lord Colville, 
who commanded by land and lea in North- Ame- 
rica, 
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In September, the Hunter loop of war, one of A Dutch 


admiral Moore's cruiſers, falling in with four Dutch 
merchant ſhips in the Channel, under convoy of a 
frigate of thirty-ſix guns, the Engliſh captain pre- 


ſhip of 


war 
brought 
into the 


pared to examine the lading of the Dutch veſſels, Powns. 


when the commander of the frigate interpoſing, 
declared he would not ſuffer any ſuch ſearch to be 
made, The other inſiſting upon the examination, 
but being prevented by ſuperior force, made a ſig- 
nal to the Diana and Cheſter {fips of war, which 
happened to be in fight, and they advanced ac- 
cordingly. After ſome expoſtulation, the Dutch 


captain continuing obſtinate, the Diana fired a gun 


to bring him to, and he returned a whole broad- 
ſide. An engagement immediately enſued, and 
was maintained with great vivacity for about fifteen 
minutes, when the Dutchman thought proper to 
ſtrike his colours, having loſt his own noſe, and 
nine or ten men in the action. He was brought 
into the Downs, together with his convoy, which 
were found laden with contraband merchandize 
from Havre to Breſt. 
On the firſt day of September the Zephyr, a 

French frigate of thirty-two guns, bound to New- 
toundland, with troops, artillery, ſtores, and am- 
munition, was taken in the Chops of the Channel by 
the Lion ſhip of war, after an engagement of two 

hours, 


a Ships 


taken 
from the 
enemy. 
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. hours, in which ſne had about thirty men killed 


and wounded. 


In the beginning of November, a French ſhip 


mounted with twenty cannon, bound from Bour- 
deaux to Cape Francois, on the iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, was taken by captain Ruthven, nephew to 
the earl of Bute, commander of the Terpſichore, 


after a ſharp action, in which he himſelf was 


wounded. On the ninth of the ſame month, the 
enemy loſt the Oiſeau, another frigate of twenty-ſix 


guns, commanded by the chevalier de Modene, 


A French 
frigate 
wrecked 
in the 
Harbour 
of Villa- 
franca, 


which fell in with captain Tonyn of the king's ſhip 
the Brune, about ſeven leagues from Carthagena. 
The engagement was maintained, for ſome time, 
with great ſpirit on both ſides ; but at length the 
Chevalier was obliged to ſubmit, having loſt about 
thirty men, including all his officers, except three, 
who with himſelf were wounded in the action. 
A third French frigate, called the Minerve, was 
wrecked in the harbour of Villa-franca, through 
the. pride, precipitation, and ignorance of her 
commander. She had, in company with four 
French ſhips of war, given chace to the Sheerneſs, 
an Engliſh frigate commanded by captain Clarke, 
from Gibraltar, who took refuge in the harbour of 
Villa-franca, and there anchored, the wind blowing 
freſh. He was immediately followed by the enemy, 
when the captain of the Minerve, actuated by an 
idle ſpirit of vanity and inſolence, reſolved to lie 
between him and the ſhore, and ran his ſhip upon 
the rocks that bound the eaſtern ſide of the har- 
bour. Being himſelf ignorant of the art of ſea- 
manſhip, and ill ſeconded by a crew little ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with ſuch emergencies, his ſhip was in a 


ſhort time daſhed in pieces; and a conſiderable 
number of his people periſhed, notwithſtanding all 
the aſſiſtance he received from his conſorts. On 
this melancholy occaſion captain Clarke, forgetting 
they were enemies, and that this very calamity was 
the effect of their enmity to him and his country, 
obeyed the dictates of humanity, by exerting him- 
ſelf for their relief. He ſent his boats manned to 
their aſſiſtance, and actually ſaved the lives of the 
greater part of their company: an act of generous 
benevolence, for which he was thanked in perſon 
by the French commodore. 

About the end of Auguſt, captain Hotham, of 
the ZEolus, chaced two Spaniſh ſhips into the bay 
of Aviles, in the neighbourhood of Cape Pinas 
and on the ſecond day of September, ſtanding into 
the bay, came to an anchor in ſuch a ſituation, as 
to bring his guns to bear, not only upon one of the 
ſhips, but alſo upon a ſmall battery ſituated upon 
an eminence. After a ſhort conteſt both the bat- 
tery and ſhip were abandoned : before captain 


Hotham could take poſſeſſion of his prize, ſhe ran 
| aground, and bulging, was burned by the captors. 


She was a large ſhip bound from the Caraccas to 
Paſſage, laden with hides and cocoa; the other 
eſcaped in the night. On the eleventh of Septem- 
ber, captain Hotham fell in with a French ſqua- 


dron, conſiſting of ſeven ſail, between St. Andero 
and Bilboa, and kept company with them till the 
ſixteenth, as far to the weſtward as Cape Fini- 


ſterre, when he returned to his ſtation. By a ſloop 


from Bourdeaux, which he took on the twentieth, 


he 
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he underſtood that this ſquadron had a body of 
troops on board for St. Domingo. 
The navy of France was by this time reduced to 
ſuch a ſmall number, that their miniſtry was oblig- 
ed to ſend reinforcements to their ſettlements 
abroad, in ſingle ſhips, ſome of which were inter- 
cepted by the Britiſh cruiſers, particularly one 
tranſport containing the beſt part of a regiment 
deſigned to reinforce their colony of Louiſiana, 
which had engaged a good ſhare of their attention 
fince the reduction of Canada. 

About the end of September, the duke of York 
and Sir Charles Hardy failed again with a ſmall 


ſquadron to the bay of Biſcay, with a view to inter- 


cept the enemy's cruiſers, and protect the ſhipping 
of Great Britain on their voyage home from the 
weſtward; and after a ſhort cruiſe returned to 
Spithead. 

The cruiſers of Great Britain were not leſs alert 
in the ſeas of America. In the beginning of April 
captain Ourry of the Actæon, in the latitude of 
Tobago, took a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 
to Lagueira, laden with artillery, ſtores, and am- 
munition. In September, a fleet of twenty-five 
fail of French merchant ſhips, richly laden with 
ſugar, coffee, and indigo, took their departure from 
Cape Francois for Europe, under convoy of four 
frigates. Five of theſe veſſels were ſurpriſed and 


taken in the night by ſome privateers of New. York 


and Jamaica, Next day it was their misfortune to 
fall in with commodore Keppel, who made prize of 
their whole fleet and convoy, which were carried 
into the harbour of Port- royal in Jamaica, 
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In the courſe of this war the French nation hath 
loſt thirty-ſeven ſhips of the line, and fifty- five fri- 
gates; of theſe the Engliſh took eighteen capital 
ſhips of war, and thirty-ſix frigates ; and deſtroyed 
fourteen of the line, and thirteen frigates; five 
large ſhips and fix frigates they loſt by accidents. 
On the other hand, the French took two, and de- 
ſtroyed three Engliſh frigates ; and thirteen capital 
Britiſh ſhips, and fourteen frigates, were loſt by ac- 
cident. Of merchant ſhips belonging to Great 
Britain, the enemy took eight hundred and twelve 
from the commencement of the war to the ceſſation 
of arms“. 

After all the expence which Great Britain had 
ſo profuſely poured forth in proſecuting her mili- 
tary operations on the different theatres of Europe, 


{ Aſia, Africa, and America, ſhe was deſtined to 


ſuſtain the burthen of a new war kindled againſt 
Portugal by the alliance of Bourbon. The courts 
of Verſailles and Madrid, perceiving how bootleſs 
it would be to contend with the power of England 
on their own element; and that, in order to fru- 


ln the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, the inhabitants 
of the iſland of Bermudas 
were expoſed to a dangerous 
conſpiracy, in which about 
ſeven hundred negro flaves 
were engaged to maſſacre all 
the white families, and ere& 
an independent government 
among themſelves. Before 
the time fixed for the exe- 
cution of this plot, it was 


happily diſcovered by one of 
the female conſpirators, who 
had a particular regard for 
her miſtreſs. Meaſures were 
immediately taken for the 
preſervation of the people. 
The principal conſpirators 
being apprehended, were con- 
victed and executed, and the 
general tranquillity in a little 
time reſtored, 


ſtrate 
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An. 1762. ſtrate her deſigns upon their Weſt Indian ſettle- 


ments, it would be neceſſary to find new employ- 
ment for her arms in another quarter, reſolved to 
attack her through the ſides of ſome ally, the only 
avenue by which ſhe was at all acceſſible. The 
war in Germany, howſoever it might have increaſed 
her burthens, had not yet been able to exhauſt her 
credit ; nor had it prevented her conqueſts in other 
quarters of the globe. They hoped, however, 
that both theſe purpoſes might be effected by add- 
ing to that drain another continental ſluice through 


which her blood and treaſure ſhould be diſcharged, 


In theſe ſentiments they caſt their eyes upon the 
kingdom of Portugal, which was ſuited in all re- 
ſpects to the ideas they had conceived. They knew 
it was a country altogether unprovided with the 
means of defence. The military ſpirit by which 
the Portugueſe had formerly fignalized themſelves, 
was now quite extinguiſhed. The nobles were 
grown effeminate and ſlothful. The people were 
overwhelmed with ignorance, bigotry, and op- 
preſſion ſpiritual as well as temporal. There was 
neither valour, {kill, diſcipline, nor order among 
their troops; nor indeed any appearance of a re- 
gular army ; and the frontier places were ill-forti- 
fied, worſe garriſoned, and almoſt deſtitute of ar- 
tillery and ammunition. The kingdom had not 
yet recovered from the conſternation and loſſes oc- 
caſioned by the dreadful earthquake which had de- 
ſtroyed the capital. The expulſion of the Jeſuits, 
and the ſubſequent difference with the ſee of Rome, 
had filled the nation with diſcontent and diſquiet. 
The late attempt upon the king's life by perſons of 
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the firſt rank, had naturally inſpired the ſovereign 
with ſentiments of diſtruſt and anxiety; and the 
minds of the people were ſtill overſpread with 
gloomy terror from the horrible execution of the 
conſpirators, who conſiſted of the firſt families in 
Portugal, men not more diſtinguiſned by their 
high rank, than generally eſteemed and beloved 
for their perſonal qualifications. This being the 
unfortunate ſituation of Portugal, the houſe of 
Bourbon hoped that kingdom would be an eaſy 
conqueſt, notwithſtanding all the ſuccours it could 
poſſibly receive from England; that this being 
once atchieved, Great Britain would loſe one con- 
ſiderable ſource of wealth, amounting to a million 
ſterling per annum, the balance of her trade with 
this country ; and that ſuch a conqueſt would be a 
valuable depolit to be exchanged at the peace for 
the further acquiſitions England might make at the 
expence of France or Spain. 

The previous meaſures being taken by theſe two 
powers, his catholic majeſty began to make prepa- 
rations for war. He gave orders for filling maga- 
zines, providing trains of artillery, and ſtrengthen- 
ing his fortified places on the ſide of Portugal; 
and a conſiderable body of forces, ſupplied with 
able engineers from France, marched in the be- 
ginning of the year towards thoſe frontiers. The 
court of Liſbon, alarmed at theſe motions, the 
meaning of which it could not miſunderſtand, had 
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immediate recourſe to the king of England, the 


only ally upon whom his Portugueſe majeſty 
thought he could depend for protection. His am- 


baſſador at London explained to the miniſtry the 


danger 
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Au. 762. danger to which his maſter was expoſed from ſuch 
a formidable invaſion ; at the ſame time declaring 

he was reſolved to purſue the moſt vigorous mea- 

ſures of defence. He obſerved that the Portugueſe 

troops were ordered to aſſemble; that directions 

were given for equipping a ſquadron of ſhips; for 
putting the ſea-ports in a poſture of defence; and 

for fortifying the frontiers of the kingdom. Fi. 
nally, he aſſured them that his moſt faithful majeſty 

was determined to adhere to his engagements with 
England. He therefore made a requiſition of the 

| ſuccours ſtipulated in favour of Portugal, by the 
treaties ſubliſting between the two nations. He 
expreſſed a deſire that his maſter ſhould be ſup- 

plied with a number of able officers ro-command, 
diſcipline, and conduct the forces of Portugal, 


with what further aſſiſtance the neceſſities of his 
occaſions might require. 

The court of London, reflecting that both the 
honour and the intereſt of Great Britain was con- 
cerned in ſupporting this ally, reſolved immediately 
to exert itſelf for the defence of Portugal. Orders 
were iſſued for tranſporting thither a ſtrong body 
of forces, under the command of the lord Tyraw- 
ley, a veteran general of great experience and ca- 
pacity, who had heretofore reſided as ambaſſador 
at Liſbon, and was perfectly well acquainted wich 

the genius of that people. He was now appointed 
plenipotentiary, with inſtructions to examine the 
ſtate of the Portugueſe forces, and to aſſiſt the mi- 
niſtry of that kingdom with his beſt advice in 
forming 


which had been long diſuſed to war; and that his 
Britannic majeſty would continue to favour him 


for his dear brother-in-law, and the moſt cordiak 
attachment to his intereſts, iaſiſted upon his driving 
| all the Briciſh ſubjects out of his dominions, and all 
the Engliſh ſhipping from his ports, giving him to 


| would be ſuperfluous to make any other refl: tion 
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forming their army, and in making proper diſpoſi- An. 1762. 
tions for the defence of their frontiers, 

Mean while the courts of Madrid and Verſailles, Memori- 
thinking it high time to pull off the maſque, pre- 1s pre- 
ſented by their ambaſſadors at Liſbon, a joint 2 
memorial to the Portugueſe miniitry, dated on the of ver- 
fxteenth day of March, inviting the king of Por- failles and 
tugal to renounce his connections with Great Bri- m_ ” 
tain, and engage in the offenſive and defenſive al- of Ports; 
liance which they had formed againſt that inſolent gal. 
and dangerous power, which affected deſpotiſm by 
ſea, and had in a particular manner injured and op- 
prefſed the kingdom of Portugal. The king of 


Spain, after having profeſſed the warmeſt affection 


underſtand that he had an army already on the 
frontiers of Portugal, which ſhould enter the king- 
dom without delay, and occupy his fortreſſes and 
maritime places, to protect them from the reſent- 
ment of the Engliſh monarch, ſhould he attempt to 
chaſtiſe his faithful majeſty for having mann 
the alliance of Great Britain. 47 

The miniſters of the two crowns, when they de- 
livered theſe extraordinary memorials, declared to 
Don Lewis da Cunha, the Portugueſe ſecretary of 
ſtate, that they were ordered to demand a catego- 
rical anſwer in four days, and that every delay be- 
yond that term would be conſidered as a refuſal. It 


apon thoſe memorials, but that they were perhaps 
Nuas. XLII. L the 
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the moſt infolent and iniquitous which had ever 
been preſented to any independent itate ; that the 
arzuments they contained were equally ridiculous 
and abſurd ; and that the lighteſt matter will ſerve 
as a pretence to powerful princes, who find them- 
ſelves in condition to oppreſs their weaker neigh- 
bours, for the gratification of their own intereſt 


or ambition. 
The king of Portugal, thus ſituated, ſeems to 


have had ſome reaſon for heſitation. The threats 
of the houſe of Bourbon reſembled a dreadful 
ſtorm ready to burſt upon his head : even their of- 
fers of frienuſhip were accompanied with a condt- 
tion which ſtruck at the very foundation of his in- 
dependency ; ; namely, that of admitting Spaniſh 
garriſons into all his fortified places The enmity 
of Great-Britain, which he was ſolicited to pro- 
voke, formed a proſpect which, though at a greater 


dliſtance, appeared equally dangerous and diſcou- 


raging. Portugal has no reſources in itſelf, but 
depends entirely upon the ſupplies of gold and 
merchandize which it draws from its ſettlements 
in the Eaſt-Indics, and its colony of Braſil upon 
the” continent of America, None of theſe were 
in any condition of defence; conſequently they 
lay expoſed at the mercy of England, whoſe fleets 
covered the ocean, and whole naval armaments had 
for ſome time triumphed over all reſiſtance. Over 
and above theſe conſiderations, perhaps he reflect- 
ed that England was the only nation to which his 
people could diſpoſe of the wines of Portugal to 
advantage, and by which they could be regularly 
and reaſonably ſupplied with thoſe neceſſary arti- 

cles 
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cles of merchandize which their on country did 
not produce. 

Whatever his reflections might have been when 
he was firſt menaced with this invaſion, his reſolu- 
tion was now taken, He replied to the memorials 
which had been delivered to his miniſter, That he 
was ſincerely diſpoſed to act as mediator in com- 
promiſing the differences between the houſe of 
Bourbon and the king of Great-Britain : that the 
honour of his crown and the faith of ſolemn trea- 
ties would not permit him to abandon the alli- 
ance of England, from which he had received no 
injury or provocation : that the deplorable ſtate of 
his kingdom would not allow him (were he ſo in- 
clined) to engage as a principal of the war: that 
he was determined to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality : 
that he had given orders to repair his maritime 
places, to equip a ſquadran of ſhips ſufficient to 
protect them, and to hold his troops in readineſs 
for the defence of his kingdom, as well as for the 
maintenance of that neutrality to which he ad- 
hered. 

Theſe reaſons, urged with modeſty and forti- 
tude, could not be ſuppoſed to have any effect up- 
on princes who were determined not to be ſatiſ- 
fied with reaſon alone. On the firſt of April they 
preſented another joint remonſtrance, in which 
they inſiſted upon the following ridiculous poſi- 
tions: That England had impoſed a yoke upon 
Portugal: that the (ſkips of England had attacked 
a French ſquadron in one of the ports of Portu- 
gal; an inſult ſufficient to induce his Portugueſe 


| majeſty to declare war againſt Great- Britain, un- 


D 2 leſs 
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an. 1762. leſs he had received ſatisfaction: that as he had 
not obtained reſtitution of the French ſhips ſo 


taken in the Bay of Lagos, the moſt chriſtian tab 
king had a right to declare war againſt Portugal: fur 
that his molt faithful majeſty's defenſive alliance {Mt 

cot 


with England became, in effect, an offenſive alli- 
ance, from the ſituation of the Portuguele domi- 
nions, and from the nature of the Engliſh power : 
that the Britiſh ſquadrons could not keep the ſea 
in all ſeaſons, nor intercept the French and Spaniſh 
navigation without the ports and aſſiſtance of Por- 
tugal: that all the riches of Portugal paſſed into 
the hands of the Engliſh ; conſequently Portugal 
furniſhes them with the means to make war, the 
alliance therefore is offenſive : that thoſe alliances 
were made in the beginning of the century, when 
differences ſubſiſted between the poſſeſſors of the 
two crowns of Spain and Portugal; but now thoſe 
animoſities are happily removed, and the two kings 


are connected by the ties of blood and friendſhip; wr 
conlequently his Portugueſe majeſty ought to = 
abandon the Engliſh, and enter heartily into the $3 
meaſures and relentments of his good brother. 1 
They again invited him to take this ſalutary ſtep, * 
declaring that, in the mean time, the Spaniſh - 


troops ſhould enter Portugal to take poſſeſſion of 
thoſe places which the enemy might otherwiſe be po 

| | haut: 0 
permitted to occupy : that they ſhould maintain 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and pay pundtually for 


nat 
every neceſſary with which they might be ſep- the 
pled, unleſs ch-y ſhould meet with reſiſtance; in ter 


which cafe their peaccable intention might be WM 


fruſtrated. po 
The 
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The Portugueſe miniſtry having, in their anſwer, 
taken the trouble to refute theſe allegations, the ab- 
furdity of which glared full in the face of all Eu- 
rape, the two courts delivered a third memorial, 
couched in terms of the ſame import, and demanded 
paſſports for their ambaſſadors, who were recalled. 
This third memorial was anſwered by the court of 


l Liſbon, and its ambaſſadors at Paris and Madrid 
b were directed to retite. 


The Spaniſh army having already paſſed the fron- 
tiers, and in ſeparate bodies, begun hoſtilities, by 
attacking ſeveral places belonging to Portugal, his 
moſt faithful majeſty iſſued a declaration of war 
againſt Spain, on the twenty- third day of May; 
and in June the kings of France and Spain declared 
war againſt Portugal, at Verſailles and Madrid, 
All the French and Spaniſh ſubj<&s in Portugal 
were ordered to quit that kingdom in fifteen days, 
and their goods were confiſcated, The ſame rigour 
was practiſed againſt the Portugueſe who were ſet- 


r tled in France and Spain, though expreſly contrary 

to an article in the treaty of Utrecht, ſtipulating 
. , » 
„chat, in caſe of a rupture, the ſpace of ſix months 
1 ſhould be granted to the ſubjects of the two crowns 
f reſpeCtively, to ſel] or remove their effects, and 
” Wvithdraw their perſons. What induced the king of 
> Portugal to deviate from this article, which is a tie 


that ought to be held ſacred and inviolate by all 
nations that reſpect the intereſts of commerce and 
the rights of humanity, we ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine, 

| By this time the Britiſh ſuccours had arrived in 
Portugal, to the number of about eight thouſand 
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An. 1762. troops, partly drawn from Belleiſle, and partly from 
Ireland, where two regiments of Roman catholics 
had been raiſed for this ſervice, and a fine train of 
artillery was provided, together with large ſupplies 
of ſtores and ammunition. The king of Portugal 
had conferred the ſupreme command of his army 
upon the count de la Lippe Buckebourg, who had 
the honour to be an ally of Great Britain, and had 
cemmanded the artillery of the Britiſh army in 
V/eftphalia during the whole courſe of this war. 
Fe had formerly bore a commiſſion in the Engliſh] 
guards, and upon all occaſions approved himſelf anf 
officer of diſtinguiſhed valour and capacity. Hei 
was accompanied in Portugal by one of the princes 
of Mecklenbourg-Strelitz, brother to the queen offi 
Great Britain, who reſolved to make this campaign 
in the Portugueſe ſervice. J he ear} of Louden wasf 
ſecond to lord Tyrawley in conducting the Engliſhf 
auxiliaries ; lieutenant- general 1 ownſhend, who hadſ 


ſerved with ſuch reputation in America, was next toff | 
kis lordſhip in command; and the ſubordinaresff 0 
were lord George Lenox, with the brigacicrs Cra ; 
ford and Burgoyne ; the former of theſe laſt hall f 
been governor of Belleiſle, where he was now ſuc- | 
cteded by colone] Forreſter, an accompliſhed officer, Wl t 
equally diſtinguiſhed for his wit, politeneſs, and hu M 
manity; the other commanced a regiment of light « 
horle, which were now numbered among the Eng- 2 
lich troops who ſerved in Portugal. Beſides theſe, f 
ſeveral natives of North Britain, who had learned { 
the art of war in the Engliſh or foreign ſer vice, o 
were recommended tor thei merit to his Portugueſe ( 1 


majeſty, | 
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majeſty, who promoted them to the command of 
regiments in his army. 

As for l- d T y, who poſſeſſed a great 
ſhare of penetration and addreſs, he was not at all 
pleaſed with the conduct of the Portugueſe mini 
ſtry. He complained that they had miſrepreſented 
the ſtate of their forces to the court of Great Bri- 
tain: that they had taken nov eſfectual ſteps to ſe- 
cure their frontier places: that they amuled him 
with general promiſes, and evaſive anſwers, and 
ſtarted frivolous objections to the execution of thoſe 
meaſures which he propoſed for the operations of 


the war. In a word, he taxed them with want of 


ſincerity; deſired to be recalled ; and made no ſeru- 
ple of hinting a ſuſpicion that the rupture between 
Portugal and Spain was no other than a colluſion. 
Certain it is, his molt faichful majeſty could nor 
have fallen upon more eſfectual means to make a 
diverſion of the Britiſh troops and treaſure in favour 
of his brother-in-law, and to veſt him with a claim 
of indemnification for the places he might Iole in 
other parts of the world, than ſuch a pretended rup- 
ture, under the cover of which he, in appearance, 
fulfilled his engigements with Great Britain, while 
his people ſecurely enjoyed the benefits of an unin- 
terrupted commerce with that nation, and his ſettle- 
ments abroad ran no riſque of being inſulted or re- 
duced. We will not, however, prelams to ſay that 
any chriſtian priace would ſo far deviate from good 
faith, would ſo much diſregard the dictates of con- 
ſcience and humanity, as to ſacrifice the blood of his 
own ſubj : cts, together with the lives of his belt al- 
lies, in order to maintain ſuch a bale iniquitous im- 

D 4 poſture. 
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poſture. Whether the ſuſpicions of Id T-——y 
were well founded, or the effects only of peeviſhnels 
and caprice, he certainly returned to England in 
diſguſt, leaving the command of the Britiſh auxili- 
aries to the earl of Loudon, who, in conjunction with 
the count de la Lippe, reſolved to begin the cam- 
paign without further delay. 

The Spaniſh forces had been afſembled in three 
ſeparate bodies, Their intention was to penetrate 
into Portugal by three different avenues, The mar- 
quis de Sarria, who commanded the bulk of their 
army, conſiſting of thirty-ſix battalions and thirty- 
five ſquadrons, paſſed the rivers Douro and Eſſa, 
below Zamora. The body aſſembled in Gallicia 
amounted to eight battalions of regular troops, ſix 
of militia, ard two ſquadrons of horſe; and the 
third in Andaluſia amounted to four battalions re- 
gular, and the ſame number of militia, with eight 
ſquadrons of cavalry. The deſign was to form one 


camp between Villa-real, Braga and Oporto a ſe- 


cond under Abrantes; and a third in the neigh- 
bourhood of Elvas ; fo that their principal objects 
ſeemed to be Liſbon and Oporto, the two moſt im- 
portant cities and ſea- ports of Portugal, and the 
centers of the whole Engliſh commerce with that 
kingdom. 

The firſt attempt of conſequence they made 
was the ſiege of Miranda, which they inveſt- 
ed in the beginning of May ; but, before any bat- 
tery could be erefted, the magazine of the place 
taking fire by accident, and blowing up, made two 
Jarge breaches in the walls, and about five hundred 
men of the garriſon loſt their lives by the exploſion, 
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In conſequence of this misfortune, Don Benito Jo- A. 1763. 


ſeph Faqueredo, governor of the place, ſurrendered 
himſelf priſoner, of war with his garriſon, and the 
Spaniſh troops took poſſeſſion of the city. From hence 
the marquis de Sarria ſent a detachment to attack 
the town of Braganza; but the garriſon retired 
with precipitation at their approach, and the magi- 
ſtrates preſented the keys of the town to the Spaniſh 
commander. No ſteps had been taken for putting 
thoſe two places in a proper poſture of defence. In 
the courſe of the ſame month, colonel Alexander 
O Reily, a native of Ireland, being detached by the 
marquis of Sarria with a body of light- armed horſe 
and infantry, to make an attempt upon Chaves, 
that officer executed his orders with equal activity 
and ſucceſs. He marched through bye- roads above 
fourteen leagues in two days, and ſhewed himſelf 
all of a ſudden at the gates of the place : but it was 
already abandoned by the garriſon, though it con- 
ſiſted of two thouſand effective men; and the town 
was well provided with artillery, ammunition, ſtores 
and proviſton for a vigorons defence. Theſe, how- 
ever, were rendered uſeleſs by the ruinous ftate of 

the fortifications, which had been long neglected. 
After theſe exploits, the Spaniſh forces made an 
attempt to penetrate to the province of Minho; but 
finding the paſſes of Monte Allegre guarded by 
ſome regiments of militia, under the command of 
Don John de Lancaſtro, and Don Franciſco Joſeph 
Sarmiento; they changed their route, and reſolved 
to paſs the mountains of Maran and Amarante, that 
they might advance directly to the city of Oporto: 
precautions however had been taken to obſtruct 
1 their 
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their paſſage, and ſome regular troops were ordered 
to garriſon the city thus threatened. Part of the 
enemy that remained at Miranda had, in attempt- 
ing to paſs the river Douro, near Villa-nova de 
Foſcoa, been repulſed by the inhabitants, ſupported 
by ſome militia, who were now reinforced by a de. 
tachment of regular forces, under the command of 
the marquis de Angeja, and the count de Arcos. 
On the ſide of Almeida, the enemy, to the number 
of eight thouſand, paſſed the frontier in the be- 
ginning of June, and encamped between Val-de-la- 
mula, and Val de Coelha, from whence they had 
Cetached parties to ravage the country. In the 
province cf Tra-los-montes, the Spaniſh army was 
divided into three ſeparate bodies, the principal of 
which was encamped in the neighbourhood of Mi- 
randa, the other at Torre de Moncorvo, 

The army of Portugal, when aſſembled, was in 
ro condition to face the enemy in the open field. 
All that could be Cone was to harraſs them in their 
advances through a barren country, rendered almoſt 
impaſſable by ſteep mountains and narrow paſſes, 
In ravaging the open coun:ry, the Spaniſh detach- 


ments committed ſome barbarities upon the pea- 


ſants, and theſe were retaliated with intereſt ; for an 
inveterate enmity has for a long time ſubſiſted be- 
tween the common people of theſe two nations, in- 
flamed by former wars, and maintained by a long 
courſe of mutual rapine and other offices of bad 
neighbourhood. That body which had encamped 
near the Val-de-la-mula, being conſiderably rein- 
forced from Eſtremadura, ard ſupplied with a train 


of artillery and other implements of ſiege, inveſted 
| Almeyda 
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Almeyda in the month of July. On the twenty- 
ftth their trenches were opened, and next day they 
were joined by the French auxiliaries, to the number 
of eight thouſand. On the twenty-fifth day of 
Auguſt the garriſon capitulated, and the Spaniards 
took poſſeſſion of the place, which made a much 
better defence than was expected. 

The count de la Lippe, from the moment of his 
arrival in Portugal, took every ſtep which military 
{kill and prudence could dictate to form the troops 
to a regular diſcipline by the example of the Engliſh 
auxiliaries, who were mingled in due proportions 
with the different detachments poſted in ſundry 
parts of the kingdom, ſo as to guard the paſſes of 
the mountains, harraſs and annoy the enemy in their 
progreſs, intercept their convoys, and cut off their 
parties. Some Britiſh oficers were ſent to inſtruct 
and ſuperintend the conduct of the militia and pea- 


ſants, who behaved on ſome occaſions with activity 


and reſolution. Vet the averſion of the Portugueſe 
people to the Engliſh, whom they conſidered as he- 
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reticks, was fo inſurmountable as not to be over- 


come, even by the ſentiments of gratitude, for the 
protection they derived from their continual pro- 
tection and offices of friendſhip. The officers of 
Britain, even in their endeavours to diſtreſs the in- 
vaders of Portugal, were upon all occaſions thwart- 
ed, impeced, and oppoſed by thoſe wretched bigots, 
who would rather have been enſlaved, even by the 
odious Spaniard, than owe their deliverance to the 
more deteſted ſubjects of Great Britain. Their ani- 
moſity to the Spaniards was founded on temporal 
provocations ; but their abhorrence of the Engliſh 

arole 
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arole from religious rancour, which, of all the 
diff-rent ſpecies of hatred, is the moſt inveterate, 
implacable, and inhuman. 

The Spaniſh torces had, without a'l doubr, many 
difficuities to encounter from the nature of the 
country, which was not only extremely mountain- 
ous, but ſo very barren and wretchedly poor, as to 
afford little or nothing for their ſubſiſtence. Ne- 
vertheleſs, had they been really bent upon the con- 
queſt of the kingdom ; had they advanced with 
ſpirit, activity and pzrſeverance, and made a proper 
ule of all the advantages they poſſeſſed, it was ſup- 
poſed they might have penetrated to Liſbon before 
any eff-Etual meaſures could have been taken to ob- 
ſtru& their progreſs. But, inſtead of proſecuting 
their firſt ſucceſs with vigour, they lingered in their 
operations, and during the heats of ſummer, were 
diſtributed into quarters of refreſhment. Theſe de- 
lays ſeemed to corroborate the ſuſpicion of a ſecret 


underſtanding between the courts of Madrid and 


Liſbon. Had the Spaniards taken poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom, the war in that quarter muſt have 
been terminated. The Britiſh ſuccours would have 
b:en withdrawn by means of a ſquadron, which re- 
mained in the Tagus to anſwer any emergency of 
that nature; and perhaps the next armament from 

England would have been directed againſt Braf]. 
In this ſeaſon af inaction, the count de la Lippe 
reſolved to attack Valencia d' Alcantara, on the 
frontiers of Portugal, where, according to the in- 
telligence he had received, the enemy had provided 
large magazines of flour and forage. The place 
was at a conſiderable diſtance, and the deſign re- 
quired 
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For this enterprize the count pitched upon briga- 
dier Burgoyne, who, on the twenty- fifth day of 
July, paſſed the Tagus at midnight, with four hun- 
dred of his own dragoons, and put himſelf at the 
head of all the Britiſh grenadiers, commanded by 
lord Pulteney, and eleven companies of Portugueſe 
grenadiers, with two pieces of light artillery, and 
two howitzers. Having marched acroſs the coun- 
try to Apallem, which he reached on the morning 
of the eweaty-fifth, he proceeded to Caſtel- Vida, 
where, arriving late at night, he was joined by fome 
infantry, and irregular cavalry, with forty-eight 
armed peaſants ; and here he made his final diſpoſi- 
tion, in conſequence of the advices. he received 
touching the ſituation and the ſtate of the place he 
was determined to attack. Notwithſtanding all the 
diſpatch he could make in the night, he found him- 
ſelf overtaken by day- light, before he could reach 
Valencia; ſo that he was obliged to lay aſide the 
diſpoſition he had made, and advance with the ca- 
valry at full gallop, in hope of ſurpriſing the place. 
He accordingly entered the town ſword in hand, 
diſperſed the guards that were in the great ſquare, 
and occupied the ends of the ſtreets, having met 
with little or no reſiſtance. Some deſperate parties 
attacked the regiment when it was formed in the 
ſquare; but they were all killed or taken, When 
the grenadiers came up, they ſuſtained ſome loſs by 
firing from the windows, which however ſoon ceaſ- 
ed, when the brigadier declared that he would fer 
fire to the town at the four quarters of it, if they 


would not deſiſt. A detachment of dragaons being 
ſent 
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An. 1762. ſent out to ſcour the country, brought in ſome pri- 
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ſoners, with a good number of horſes. A Britiſh 
ſerjeant and ſix men only, falling in with a ſubal- 
tern of the enemy, at the head of twenty-five dra. 
goons, unbroken and prepared for action, killed 
fix, made all the reſt priſoners, and took the horſes 
of the whole party. Major-general Don Michael 
d'Iruniberri, and Kalanca his aid-de-camp, one co- 
lonel with his adjutant, two captains, ſeventeen ſu— 
balterns, ſifty- nine ſoldiers, with three pair of co- 
lours, a great quantity of arms and ammunition, 
fell into the hands of the victor, who brought away 
hoſtages for the care of the wounded, and the pay- 


ment of the king's revenue for one year, which he | 


exacted as a conſideration for having ſpared the 
town and convents, Lieutenant colonel Somer- 
ville, lord Pulteney, and major Singleton, diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves in this action, which coſt the 
Britiſh troops but one lieutenant, one ſerjeant, and 
three men killed, with ten horſes, and about twenty 
private men wounded. T he information which 
the count had received about tne magazine, was 
groundleſs; but the Spaniſh major- general d'Iruni- 
berri was to have ente ed Alentejo in a few days, 
with a conſiderable detachment, and when taken 
was actually employed in reconnoitering the en- 
trance into that province, 

This was not the only ſpirited exploit performed 
by the Britiſh troops in Portugal, nor the ſole occaſion 
upon which brigadier Burgoyne diſplayed his gal- 
lantry and good conduct. The Spaniſh army, now 
commanded by the Conde de Aranda, having leſt 


garriſons in Almeyda and Caſtel Rodrigo, marched 
| by 
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by Alſayates to Caſte! Branco; and this motion An. 1762. 


obliged the count de la Lippe to abandon his ſtrong 
camp at Ponte de Murcella in the Beira, from 
whence he marched back into Eſtremadoura. On 
the eighteenth day of September, he arrived at 
Abrantes; and lord Loudon, with a ſeparate 
corps, encamped at Sardoal in the neighbourhood. 
The buſineſs now was to prevent the Spaniards 
from forcing a paſſage through the mountains in 
their front, and from croſſing the river Tagus at 
Villa-velha. For theſe purpoſes the marſhal counc 
de la Lippe ordered the count St. Jago, with four 
battalions, ſix companies of grenadiers, and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, to occupy the ſtrong pals of Al- 


vito, which” had been eſteemed impregnable ; and 


brigadier general Burgoyne, with part of his own 
regiment, the royal volunteers, and the Engliſh 
grenadiers, encamped oa the ſouthern bank of the 
Tagus, over-againſt Villa-velha, where the great 
road from Caſtel Branco croſſes the river into 
Alentejo. Such was the diſpoſition, when the 
enemy, on the firſt day of October, made ſeveral 
movements towards both theſe advanced bodies z 
they placed fix thouſand men over-againſt the corps 
of the count St. Jago, and attacked upon his right 
the old Mooriſh caſtle of Villa-velha, at the ſame 
time aſſaulting a poſt upon his left, commanded by 
a major at the defile of St. Simon. Though briga- 
dier Burgoyne for ſeveral days protected the caſtle 
of Villa-velha, by his cannon acroſs the river, it was 
at length reduced, and the poſt of St. Simon taken: 
the enemy likewiſe made themſelves maſters of the 
paſſes of the mountains; ſo that the corps com- 

manded 
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manded by the count St. Jago was in the utmoſt 
danger of being attacked by ſuperior forces, in front 
and rear. 

In this emergency, the marſhal ordered lord 
Loudon to march and ſecure the retreat of the 
count, who had inſtructions to retire. His lord- 
ſhip immediately advanced with great expedition 
by the ſhorteſt road through the mountains, to 
Soubrira-formofa, where he was joined by majot 
Macbean of the artillery, with four regimental field 
pieces. The enemy, perceiving their intention to 
retreat, detached a ſtrong body over the river Al. 
vito, to harraſs the rear-guard, which was formed 
of four Engliſh regiments, fix companies of Portu- 


gueſe grenadiers, a few light dragoons, a regiment 
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of Portugueſe cavalry, with the four field pieces, 
the whole under his lordſhip's command. The re- 
treat was conducted with ſuch good order and 
countenance, that not a man was loſt, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, who, being 
much galled by the artillery, thought proper to de- 
fiſt, while the forces of Portugal continued their 
march unmoleſted towards Cardegas, 

The enemy, on account of theſe mctions, having 
weakened their corps at Villa-velha, brigadier Bur- 
goyne ſeized this favourable opportunity to beat up 
their quarters. He directed lieutenant- colonel Lee, 
with a detachment of Britiſh troops, to ford the 
Tagus in the night, and fall upon the Spaniſh 
camp. This gallant officer executed the plan with 
equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, while the brigadier pointed 
his cannon, and made a falſe attack on the other 
ſide, to amuſe and diſtract the enemy. The colone! 
having 
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having happily paſſed the ford, and taken poſſeſſion An. 1783. 


of a little village near the mountain of Villa-velha, 
where the Spaniſh magazines were eſtabliſhed, en- 
tered their encampment without being perceived, 
and a conſiderable ſlaughter enſued. The enemy 


being at length alarmed, began to make a confuſed 


and irregular defence; but being vigorouſly puſhed 
by the grenadiers and volunteers, who uſed their 
bayonets without firing, they found it impoſſible 
to form, and were obliged to ſubmit. The only 
part of them that made a regular ſtand was a 
body of horſe, which lieutenant Maitland, at the 
head of Burgoyne's dragoons, attacked and routed 
in a few minutes. Moſt of the Spaniſh officers, 
including a brigadier-general, were ſlain in endea- 
vouring to rally their troops. Four cannon were 
ſpiked up in their camp : their magazines were de- 
ſtroyed; ſome priſoners were taken, together with 
a good number of horſes and mules, and a conſi- 
derable quantity of valuable baggage. The loſs of 
the Engliſh on this occaſion, did not exceed ten 
men and horſes. Immediately after this atchieve- 
ment, the count de la Lippe, finding it impoſlible 
to defend the paſſes of the mountains, aſſembled his 
forces at Macao, 

The Spaniards being fruſtrated in their deſign of 
paſſing the Tagus into the province of Alentejo, 
partly by the vigilance and activity of the marſhal 
count, and partly by the heavy rains which fell at 
this period, retired from Caſtel Branco, repaſſed the 
mountains, and entirely evacuated the province of 
Eftremadura. At the ſame time they diſmantled 
the fortifications of Almeida, Caſtel-Rodrigo, and 

Nu mb. 42. E Caſtel- 
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Caſtel-Borri. In the month of October, brigadier 
Burgoy ne remained in the neighbourhood of Villa- 
velha; the marſhal count at Sardoal near Abran. 
tes; the earl of Loudon, with four Britiſh regi- 
ments, at St. Domingo; lieutenant-general Towyſ- 
hend at Pamphilhoſa upon the river Zizare; co- 


lonel Hamilton with a regiment of light horſe at 
St. Vincente de Beira; and lord George Lenox 


with a detachment at Guarda. Such was the diſ- 
poſition of both armies at the cloſe of the campaign, 

Having thus given a detail of the operations in 
Portugal, that we might as little as poſſible inter- 
rupt the thread of our narration, we ſhall now par- 
ticularize the diſpoſition of the ſeveral ſtates of Eu- 
rope, and then proceed to deſcribe the progrels of 
the war in Germany, which was ſtill the principal 
object of the belligerant powers. 

The ſtates general of the United Provinces 
ſtill ſat ſecure within the ſhade of their neutrality, 
endeavouring to allay the heats occaſioned by the 
bickerings between their Eaſt India company and 
that of England. Their Eaſt India factors had 
publiſhed a detail of the mutual hoſtilities which 
had been committed in the river of Bengal; and 
this piece, which was artfully written in order to 
lay the blame of aggreflion upon the Engliſh, 
was fully refuted by an anſwer publiſhed at 
London, under the ſanction of authentic docu- 
ments. At length the directors of the Dutch 
company propoled an accommodation. The pro- 
poſal was embraced by the Engliſh directors, and 
a deputation of merchants from Amſterdam were 
ſent over to London for this purpoſe, which was 


happily 
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happily accompliſhed. The merchants bf Holland 
ſtill murmured at the capture of their ſhips by 
the Engliſh cruiſers, and, in the courſe of this year, 
loudly complained that their neutrality was again 


violated by a Britiſh loop, which drove on ſhore 


and deftroyed a French privateer on the coaſt of 
Scheveling : but the States were too. wiſe to enter 
into the reſentments of the people; they knew their 
merchants had provoked this treatment, by carry- 


ing on a contraband commerce ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, in favour of the enemies of 
| Great-Britain; nor would they allow ſuch a petty 
| inſalt as that of the Britiſh cruiſer, to come in com- 
| petition with the friendſhip of the Britiſh monarch, 
which, therefore, they continued aſſiduouſly to 

| cultivate. | 


The internal ſtate of France was ſtill diſquieted 
by the diſpute between the parliaments and the 
Jeſuits, We have already obſerved, that the ſo- 
ciety had been condemned by arrets or decrees of 
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the parliaments of Paris; Normandy, and Bre- 


tagne, in conſequence of the doctrines which they 
taught and publiſhed in favour of equivocation 
and mental refervation, excuſing regicide, homi- 
cide, perjury, profanation, impurity, and irreli- 
gion; in ſhort, the breach of every moral duty, 
upon certain occaſions, The edict iſſued by the 
king for ſuſpending the execution of the ſentence 
againſt the Jeſuits, the parliaments refuſed to re- 
giſter. That of Paris publiſhed a new arret in 
April, containing extracts from the books of the 
Jeſuits to the amount of a large quarto volume, 
which was preſented to the king at Verſailles by 
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the firſt preſident, at the head of twenty members, 


Mean while the Jeſuits, relying, in all probability, 
on their great intereſt among the clergy, and their 
own addreſs, which had ſeldom failed them, till 
delayed the payment which they had been con- 
demned to make to their creditors; and in conſe- 
quence of this delay, the parliament of Paris iſſued 
a new arret in the courſe of the ſame month, for 
ſequeſtrating all their effects within their juriſdic- 
tion, Nevertheleſs, they ſtill continued to fell 
their merchandize for ready money, until a guard 
was placed upon their college in the Rue St. Ja- 
ques; and places were appointed for taking infor- 
mations concerning their effects. In a word, they 
were now grown into ſuch diſgrace with the people 
in general, and the clamour againſt them grew ſo 
loud, that the king found it convenient to give 
them up. All their colleges were ſeized ; all their 
effects confiſcated ; and, with reſpect to France, 
the order itſelf was annihilated. Notwithſtanding 
this perſecution, which was certainly founded on 
juſtice, it muſt be owned, that the ſociety hath 
produced a great number of men who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by very uſeful improvements 
in the arts and ſciences : that many of them have 
devoted their lives to the ſervice of religion with a 
truly apoſtolical piety, encountering difficulties, 
hardſhips, mutilation, and martyrdom, with the 
moſt ſurpriſing fortitude ; and that in general they 
exerted themſelves in the education of youth with 
great judgment, aſtoniſhing perſeverance, and te- 
markable ſucceſs : but their ambition, art, and in- 


fluence, as well as ſome pernicious doctrines 9 
| ave 
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have eſpouſed, muſt always be productive of danger An. 1762. 
and diſquiet to every ſtate in which they are eſta- 
bliſhed. 

While, in the capital and ſome other parts of Religious 
France, the parliaments were aſſerting the rights of —_—_ 
reaſon and humanity, in oppoſition to ſophiſtry and Langue- 
* prieſtcrafr, the judicatures at Tholouſe were ex- doc. 
tending the reign of bigotry and perſecution, One 
Francis Rochette, a proteſtant miniſter at Montau- 
ban, being apprehended and carried before the judge 
rd Nat Cauſſade, was interrogated upon oath, touching 
his profeſſion, and owning the truth, was loaded 
with irons and committed to a dungeon. This ar- 
bitrary ſtep produced ſome commotion among peo- 
ple who favoured Rochette ; and three brothers of 
@ the name of Grenier, proteſtants, of an antient and 
noble family in the neighbourhood, happening to 


* be at Cauſſade, joined their endeavours for his re- 
* laſe, After having been fired upon by the guards 
k before they had attempted the leaſt violence, and 


cruelly mangled by dogs ſet upon them in their re- 

ch trat, all three were apprehended and conveyed to 

Tholouſe, together with Rochette, There they 

nts Nvere condemned to an ignominious death, which, 

ive towever, they might have avoided, if they would 

ba Move changed their religion. The three brothers 

ies, Joſt their heads upon a ſcaffold, and the innocent 

the Ininiſter was hanged as a ſelf- convicted felon, 

ney But the fate of John Calas, a proteſtant mer- Cruel ex- 
ich cbant of Tholouſe, is ſtill a more flagrant proof of ecution of 
re- MWicir cruelty and blind ſuperſtition, | John Ca- 
in- This venerable old man, univerſally eſteemed and m”= 

hey loved for his benevolence and integrity, a warm 

ave E 3 friend, 
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friend, a kind maſter, a tender huſband, and indul. 
gent father, had ſeveral ſons, one of whom called 
Mark-Anthony, a youth of a gloomy diſpoſition, 
made away with himſelf in the month of October 
of the preceding year, He had ſupped with hit 
father and mother, and brother Peter, together with 
a young man called La Vaiſie, the ſon of an emi. 
nent advocate at Tholouſe, who had been invited 
to pais the evening with Calas. After ſupper, 
Mark-Anthony going down ſtairs, threw a bar 
acroſs two folding doors of a warchouſe, and from 
thence ſuſpended himſelf ſo effectually, that he was 


dead before any perſon in the family could ſuſped 


his deſign. He was firſt diſcovered by his brother 
and young La Vaiſſe, who being ſhocked at the ſpec 
tacle, ſhricked aloud, The father, alarmed by their 
cries, ran down ſtairs, while the mother continued 
trembling in the paſſage above, without having 
ſtrength either to advance or retire. The unhappy 
old man, ſeeing the fatal cauſe of the outcry, ruſhed 
forwards, and embracing the body of his fon, the 
bar ſlipped off the folding doors, and the corpſe fell 
upon the floor. He forthwith looſened the cord in 
an agony of grief and horror, and, deploring the fate 
of his child, diſpatched his ſon Peter for a ſurgeon, 
exclaiming at the ſame time, “ Save at leaſt the ho- 
nour of my family; do not divulge the report that 
your brother has made away with himſelf,” Mean 
while the mother, deriving ſtrength from deſpair, 


ran down ſtairs in the utmoſt diſtraction, and join. 


ing the reſt of the family, the houſe was filled with 
cries and lamentations, which gathered a croud 


about the door. The ſurgeon examining the body 
PR | found 
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found the mark of the cord about the neck, and An. 1762. 


declared that the deceaſed had been ſtrangled. 
This declaration no ſooner reached the populace in. 
the ſtreet, than they began to cry out, that Mark- 
Anthony Calas intended to abjure the proteſtant 
hereſy next day; that proteſtants were bound by 
the religion they profeſſed, to deſtroy all their own 
children who expreſſed a deſire to renounce their 
errors; that there was an executioner appointed 
among them for this horrid purpoſe; that La Vaiſſe 
was the perſon who at preſent performed this office; ; 
that he had, with the aſfiſtance of the family, exe- 
cuted the unhappy youth; and that the cries which 
they had heard, were uttered by him in his endea- 
vours to reſiſt the aſſaſſins. The old man being 
by this time joined by one or two of his friends, 
and perceiving the tumult and uproar increaſing 
every moment, diſpatched a meſſenger to the capi- 
toul, whoſe name was David, one of thoſe miſcre- 
ants, who, for the misfortune of mankind, and to 
the ciſgrace of civil government, are ſometimes 
promoted to the chief magiſtracy. This wretch, 
equally ignorant, rancorous, and inhuman, had 
been already alarmed, and adopting immediately all 
the prejudices of the vulgar, aſſembled a guard of 
forty ſcldiers, with whom he entered the houſe. 
The firſt ſtep he took was to impriſon the whole 
family; together with La Vaifſe. Then he ordered 
the body to be examined by ſurgeons, who declared, 
that except the mark of the ligature upon the neck, 
they perceived no marks of violence ; that the hair 
of the deceaſed was perfectly ſmooth and in good 
order ; that his cloaths which he had pulled off 
E 4 were 
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ter; and that his ſhirt was neither torn nor un. 
buttoned. Notwithſtanding theſe marks of the fa- 
ther's innocence, this ignorant bigot committed the 
old man and his ſon Peter to a dark dungeon; or- 
dering at the ſame time the mother, La Vaiſſe, the 
ſervant maid Janeton, with one Caſin, a friend of 
the family who had come in upon hearing the out. 
cries, to be confined in a ſeparate priſon ; while the 
dead body was carried to the Hotel-de-ville, or town. 
houſe. Next day the verbal proceſs being taken, 


and no evidence appearing to the prejudice of the 


family, the implacable and iniquitous capitoul had 
recourſe to a monitory, which was publiſhed, invit- 
ing all perſons who knew any particular of the 
affair, to give teſtimony againſt: the perpetrators of 
the ſuppoſed murder. In this monitory, the infa. 
mous magiſtrate recited, as undubitable truths, that 
the proteſtants were in the conſtant practice of 

utting to death their children when they ſeemed 
5 upon renouncing their errors; that La Vaiſſe 
was the perſon employed in theſe executions; that 
Mark - Anthony Calas certainly intended to abjure 
his hereſy; and was therefore cruelly murdered 
with the aſſiſtance of his own parents. We know 
not whether it reflects more diſgrace upon human 
nature in general, or upon the French nation in 
particular, that ſuch an execrable caitiff ſnould, with 
impunity, publiſh thoſe atrocious calumnies againſt 
a ſet of people, who, of all religioniſts, have ever 
approved themſelves the moſt tolerating, liberal, 
and humane. Even before the monitory was iſſued, 


he took care to inflame the minds of the populace, 
by 
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by directing that the body ſhould be buried in St. An. 1762. 


Stephen's church, with a ſolemn funeral proceſſion 
of the White Penitents. They afterwards performed 
a ſolemn ſervice for him in their chapel, The 
church was hung with white, and on a tomb erect- 
ed in the middle of it was placed a human ſkeleton, 
holding in one hand a paper inſcribed, Abjuration 
of hereſy; and in the other, a palm, as the emblem 
of martyrdom. The Franciſcans followed their 
example; ſo that it is no wonder that the minds of 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar were inflamed to the moſt 
ſavage degree of animoſity againſt the unfortunate 
Calas. Though the monitory produced no proof, 
the capitoul brought the whole family to trial, when, 
in defiance of all probability and preſumption of 
innocence, he condemned to the torture the father, 
mother, brother, friend, and even the maid ſervant, 
who was known to be a rigid catholic : as for Ca- 
fin, he was ſet at liberty, on proving that he had 
nor entered the houſe until the ſon was ſtrangled 
and dead. From this dreadful ſentence, the priſo- 
ners appealed to the parliament, which immediately 
took cognizance of the affair, annulled the pro- 
ceedings of the capitoul, as irregular, and conti- 
nued the proſecution, They ſeemed, however, to 
be actuated by the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and fana- 
ticiſm. At the trial, the common executioner of 
Tholouſe gave it as his opinion upon oath, that the 
ſon could not poſſibly have hanged himſelf as it 
was alledged, upon the folding doors of the ware- 
houſe ; another witneſs depoſed, that looking 
through the key-hole of the door into a dark room 


of the priſoner's houſe, he ſaw ſeveral men running 
haſtily 
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An. 1762. haſtily to and fro, with marks of eagerneſs and tre. 


pidation ; a third declared he had. been informed 
by his wife, that a. woman called Mandril had af. 
ſured her, from the information of a certain perſon 
unknown, that the cries of Mark-Anthony Calas 
were heard at the farther end of the city. Such 
was the evidence that, in the opinion of this vile 
tribunal, weighed againſt the characters of old Ca. 
las and his family; their grief, diſtraction, and 
eagerneſs to diſcover the death of their ſon, which 
they were ſuppoſed to have effected; againſt the 
teſtimony of their maid ſervant, who had given 
very extraordinary proofs of her attachment ro the 
catholic religion ; againſt the diſpoſition of the de- 
ceaſed, who was proved to have been ſubject to fits 
of melancholy, to have frequently argued in favour 
of ſuicide, though he was never known to harbour 
the leaſt doubts about his own religion, or to have 
uttered the leaſt expreſſion in favour of the Roman 
catholic faith. On the contrary, he had choſen to 
forfeit all the advantages ariſing from the practice 
of the law to which he had been bred, rather than 
demand a certificate from the cure, without which 
he could not exerciſe his profeſſion ; becauſe he 
thought ſuch certificates, though uſually demanded 
and given, implied an indifterence towards the pro- 
teſtant religion“. One La Borde, who preſided at 


* A proteſtant, before he and ſuch certificates are fre- 
can fill any poſt, or exerciſe quently purchaſed of ſome 
any civil profeſſion in France, mercenary cure, by perſons 
muſt produce a certificate of who have neither abjured nor 
his having been at confeſſion; confeſſed. 


the 
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Jar prejudices, voted that old Calas ſhould ſuffer 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, for the diſ- 
covery of his accomplices; then be broken alive 
upon the wheel; to remain in this dreadful fituation 
for two hours before he ſhould receive the final 
ſtroke ; and that his body ſhould be burned to 
aſhes: This opinion was eſpouled by the majority: 

one member only had ſenſe, candour, and ſpirit 
enough to vote that the priſoner ſhould be ac- 
quitted. As for the ſuppoſed accomplices, their 
fate was ſuſpended until they ſhould ſee the reſult 
of the torture in the father's confeſſion : a circum- 
ſtance which throws the moſt glaring abſurdity on 
the face of their proceedings; for, it the father was 
guilty, the others could not poſſibly be innocent. 
This venerable martyr bore his fate with ſuch pri- 
mitive ſimplicity of piety and fortitude, as even ex- 
cited the admiration of his perſecutors. He uttered 
but one ſhriek when he received the firſt ſtroke, 
after which he made no complaint. While he lay 
ſtretched upon the wheel, expecting the laſt favour 
of the executioner, he made a freſh declaration of 
his innocence, expreſſing at the ſame time a chari- 
table regard for the judges by whom he had bzen 
condemned. In this deplorable fituation he was 
again inſulted by the furious capitoul, who, with 
an implacability truly infernal, not only feaſted his 
rancour in viewing the agonies of this innocent 
victim, but, advancing to the wheel, exclaimed, 

« Wretch, behold the faggots which will reduce 
thy body to aſhes: now is the time to confeſs the 
truth.“ To * ſhocking addreſs the old man 


made 
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An. 1762. made no reply; but, turning aſide his head, wag 
delivered from his miſery by the laſt ſtroke of the 
executioner. The behaviour of this worthy man, 
from the moment of his condemnation to his laſt 
breath, was ſo compoſed and exemplary, that father | 
Bourges, a Dominican profeſſor of divinity, and | 
father Caldagues his colleague, who were appointed 
to attend and aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, be. 
ſtowed the warmeſt eulogiums on his memory, de- 
claring themſelves edificd by his manly fortitude 
and chriſtian charity. The judges thought fit to 
ſuppreſs the trial : but, that they might a& with 
uniform abſurdity through the whole affair, they 
baniſhed the ſon Peter for life, and releaſed the reſt 
of the priſoners. If La Vaiſſe was innocent, his 
evidence ought to have been admitted in favour of 
the old man, whom he had never left one moment 
during the whole tranſaction; in which caſe the 
unfortunate Calas muſt have been honourably ac- 
quitted. The hapleſs widow and the other ſufferers 
had recourſe to the clemency of the king, who or- 
dered the proceedings to be reviſed by the council 
of ſtate at Verſailles, that in caſe Calas ſhould be 
found innocent, the ſentence might be reverſed, and 
the family reſtored to the character and rights of 
which it had been ſo unjuſtly deprived : bur, in 
order to vindicate their country from the reproach 
of ſuch barbarity and oppreſſion, it were to be 
wiſhed they had contrived ſome method tor inflict- 
ing exemplary puniſhment on the authors of ſuch 
infamous proceedings, 

The miniſtry of- France ſeems to have been at 
this period embarraſſed, both in the conduct of their 
internal 
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internal oeconomy, and in their external tranſactions. 
Conſidering the unfortunate events of the war, the 
recent loſs of Martinique and Grenada, the formi- 
dable naval power of Great Britain, the ruin of 
their commerce, the bankruptcies of their mer- 
chants, the checks they had received in Germany, 
and the general murmurs of their people, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed but that they would have gladly liſten- 
ed to equitable terms of accommodation. In the 
mean time, excluſive of their ſchemes in Portugal, 


they reſolved to make freſh efforts in Weſtphalia, . 


and actually formed a camp in the neighbourhood 
of Dunkirk, with a view to keep the coaſt of Eng- 
land in continual alarm ; but this expedient had at 
preſent very little effect. At the ſame time ſeveral 
communities of the kingdom engaged to build 
ſhips of war for the king's ſervice ; and large ſums 
were ſubſcribed by individuals for the ſame pur- 
poſe. After the concluſion of the laſt campaign, 


the court of Verſailles became the ſcene of in- 


trigues, between the prince of Soubiſe and the mar- 
ſhal duke de Broglio, who accuſed each other, and, 
in all appearance, were both equally guilty of having 
retarded and impeded the operations of the laſt 
campaign, by their mutual jealouſies and animo- 
ſity. In this civil conteſt, the prince de Soubiſe, 
being ſupported by the intereſt of madame de Pom- 
padour, gained a complete victory over his rival, 
who was ceprived of his command, and, together 
with his brother, baniſhed from court, to the great 
mortification of the people, who conſidered the 
marſhal as a general of ſuperior talents. It was 


now reſolved that the prince de Soubiſe ſhould 
command 
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An. 1762. command the army in Weſtphalia, in conjunction 


Negli- 
gence of 
the 
Spaniſh 
miniſtry, 


with the count d'Eſtrees, who was eſteemed an ex. 
cellent officer; and that another army ſhould be 
aſſembled on the Lower Rhine, under the command 
of the prince de Conde, whofe high rank was not 
the greateſt of his qualifications, 

The king of Spain was ſo intent upon the Por- 
tugueſe war, that he feems to have taken little pains 
in ſecuring his Weſt Indian ſettlements from the 
reſentment of Great Britain, which he had fo inju- 
diciouſly provoked. True it is, the moment his 
council reſolved upon a war with England, he ſent 
three ſhips of war, with four tranſports, having on 
board two battalions of troops, with artillery and 
ammunition from Ferrol to the Weſt Indies; and 
diſpatched ſeveral veſſels with advice of the rupture 
to his American colonies ; but conſidering the riſque 
of their being intercepted by the Britiſh cruiſers, 


who covered the ſea, he ought not to have ruſhed 


precipitately into the war, until his ſettlements had 
been put into a proper poſture of defence, and every 
other neceſſary precaution had been taken. The 
neglect of theſe meaſures, and even the delay of the 


flota, which was not yet arrived, form a ſtrong 


preſumption that the rupture with England was not 
premeditated ; and that the laſt negotiation was 
founded on a fincere deſire of peace. The thinking 
part of the Spaniſh nation, particularly thoſe en- 
gaged in commerce, made no ſcruple of murmuring 
ata war in which the intereſts of a whole people 
were ſo evidently ſacrificed to the family connexions 
and private attachments of their prince. 
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After the cloſe of the laſt campaign, ſome at- 
tempts had been made to reſtore the good under- 
ſtanding between the courts of Vienna and Great 
Britain, towards the formation of a general plan of 
pacification. Whatever moderation the houſe of 
Auſtria affected on this occaſion, it was not with- 
out a ſanguine hope of terminating the war greatly 
to its advantage, now that ſhe was in poſſeſſion of 
Schweidnitz, the key of Sileſia, and her allies the 
Ruſſians had acquired a ſea- port in the Baltic, and 
eſtabliſhed their winter-quarters in Pomerania, In- 
deed, at this period, the king of Pruſſia, notwith- 
ſtanding all his activity, experience, and reſources, 
ſeemed to totter on the brink of ruin; therefore 


could not be ſuppoſed any longer averſe to peace, 


eſpecially as a change was made in the ſyſtem of 
Great Britain, which had been hitherto ſo favoura- 
ble to his deſigns. 

Thoſe clouds, however, that hung over him with 
ſuch portentous aſpect, were ſuddenly diſperſed by 
one of thoſe unexpected events which influence the 
fate of nations, after all the means of human fore- 
ſizht and exertion have failed. Elizabeth, empreſs 
of Ruſſia, daughter of the Czar Peter Alexiowitz, 
died on the ſecond day of January, in the ſixty- third 
year of her age. She was a princeſs of moderate 
talents, who had governed Ruſſia with an eaſy ſway, 
maintaining at the ſame time its importance among 
the nations, by a numerous army and well regulated 
economy. Her reign' was not diſgraced by thoſe 
brutal executions that uſed to characterize the bar- 
barity of the Muſcovite government. In her pri- 


vate Character ſhe was not cruel ; but particular 
foibles 
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foibles of mind and conſtitution are ſaid to have 
hurried her into certain exceſſes, which, towards 
the latter part of her life, expoſed her to the con- 
tempt of her ſubjects. The political intereſt of her 
empire coincided with her perſonal animoſity, in 
the war with Pruſſia, by which alone ſhe could have 
any reaſonable proſpect of making ſuch an eſta. 
bliſhment in Germany, as ſhould give her a title to 
interfere in the affairs of the empire; an object which 
had ever engroſſed the attention and influenced the 
conduct of her father. 

She was ſucceeded on the throne by her nephey 


| 
Charles-Peter Ulric, a prince of the houſe of Hol. | 
ſtein, who had been created grand duke of Ruſſia Wil 
and declared heir apparent to that empire. Thi 
new Czar, who aſcended the throne by the name of : 
Peter III. was a prince of weak intellects, who : 
conduct had been ever unguarded and irregular, . 
Though he had renounced the proteſtant faith, and 0 
embraced the Greek religion, when he was calle b 
as ſucceſſor to the crown of Muſcovy, he made no 1 
ſecret of his contempt of the Ruſſian ceremonies, | 
and ſeized all opportunities of mortifying their F 
clergy. He had eſpouſed a princeſs of the houſe T 
of Anhalt-Zerbſt, by whom he had a ſon living: * 
but he lived upon ill terms with his conſort, who 0 | 
was ſubtle, infinuating, politic, vindictive, and re- 1 
ſolute; and this diviſion in his private family va ar. 
the chief ſource of his misfortunes. He open de. 
maintained an amorous correſpondence with the ap) 
counteſs of Woronzoff; and his remarkable attach- un 
ment to this lady furniſhed a pretext for diffuſing WM wh 


a report that he intended to raiſe her to the throne, i ec, 
after ! 
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after having confined his empreſs to a convent. An. 17 
Whatever his views might have been in this reſpect, 
he certainly began his reign under the moſt favour- 
able auſpices, acting, in many particulars, on the 
moſt prudential maxims that the moſt ſagacious 
prince could have eſpouſed. He enfranchiſed the 
Ruſſian nobleſſe, declaring, that for the future, they 
ſhould be intitled to the ſame rank and privileges 
that were enjoyed by the nobleſſe in any other 
country of Europe. He recalled count Biron, 
count Munich, and count Leſtock, who had been 
baniſhed to Siberia, for their adherence to the In- 
fant Czar John, ſon of the princeſs of Mecklen 
bourg, dethroned at the acceſſion of the laſt em- 
preſs. He aboliſhed the private chancery, which 
was a ſort of ftate-inquiſition, and lightened the 
burthen of ſome taxes on the neceſſaries of life, 
which were very grievous to the body of his peo- 
ple. Theſe were undoubtedly very popular mea- 
ſures, and would have produced happy effects in 
his favour, had not they been overbalanced by other 
parts of his conduct, which ſavoured ſtrongly of 
caprice and temerity. On the very threſhold of his 
adminiſtration, he diſcovered a childiſh admiration 
of his Pruſſian majeſty. He forthwith concluded 
a ſuſpenſion of arms with that monarch. He ſol- 
licited and received a commiſſion in the Pruſſian 
army: he was already a knight of the Pruſſian or- 
der, the badge of which he conſtantly wore. He 
appeared publicly in the Pruſſian uniform, to the 
unſpeakable mortification of the Ruſſian guards, 
| who, like the pretorian cohorts at Rome, had 
effected the laſt revolution; and he introduced 
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the Pruſſian diſcipline into his army, who did not, 
without murmuring, adopt the manners and exer. 


Ciſe of a nation, which they had ſo long and ſo 


lately deteſted and oppoſed as their moſt inveterate 
enemies. 

As early as the month of February, he delivered 
to the Imperial, French, Poliſh, and Swediſh mi. 
niſters at Peterſburg, a declaration, in writing, ex. 
preſſing his deſire of putting an end to the effuſion 


of blood; announcing his readineſs to ſacrifice to 


this aim the conqueſts which the arms of Ruſſu 
had made; exhorting his allies to imitate his mode. 
ration, and employ all their power to re-eſtabliſh 
the peace of Europe. In anſwer to this declars- 
tion, the empreſs-queen profeſſed a diſpoſition to 
concur with him in ſuch a deſirable work, deſiring 
he would impart to her any propoſals of peace 
which he might have received, that ſhe and the 
reſt of the allies might co-operate with his laudable 
deſign, provided the terms were ſuch as her honour 
would admit. The anſwer of the French, king wa 
much to the ſame purpoſe; and he moreover ob- 
ſerved, that no duty was more incumbent on: 
prince, than a punctual performance of engage. 
ments, and a ſcrupulous fidelity to allies. The 
king of Poland propoſed a general congreſs for 
treating of a pacification. He reminded the Czu 
that Saxony had been attacked and ruined meerly 
on account of its connexion with the Ruſſian em- 
pire; and expreſſed his hope of the Czar's taking 
care that, in ihe firſt place, his electorate ſhould be 


evacuated by thoſe enemies who had reduced it ow 


the brink of ruin, by exorbitant contributions, 4 
well 
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well as by the alienation of revenues and funds ap- 
propriated to the payment of public debts formerly 
contracted. As for Sweden, ſhe had never entered 
heartily into the war, and now adopted without re- 
gret the pacific ſentiments of Ruſſia. 

The Czar, however, payed very little regard to 
the remonſtrances made by the other powers of the 
confederacy. On the fifth day of May, a treaty 
of peace between Ruſſia and Pruſſia was ſigned at 
Peterſburg ; another between Pruſſia and Sweden 
was ratified on the twenty-fifth of the ſame month; 


and this produced a reconciliation between his 
Pruſſian majeſty and the duke of Mecklenburg. 


In conſequence of theſe events, all the Pruſſian 
troops employed in Pomerania, Brandenburg, and 
the country of Mecklenburg, were at liberty to join 
their king in Sileſia, or his brother in Saxony, 
This was not all the advantage which the Pruſſian 
monarch derived from his treaty with the Czar. 
The body of Ruſſian troops commanded by general 
Czernichew, which had hitherto acted as auxilia- 
ries to the Auſtrians, were ordered to join the Pruſ- 
ſian army, and this junction was actually effected; 
ſo that one compaign ſaw them ſerve in oppoſite 
intereſts, committing hoſtilities againſt their former 
friends, in favour of thoſe whom they had hitherta 
combated with all the marks of implacable anima- 
fity. While the emperor of Ruſſia thus cultivated 
the good graces of his Pruſſian ally, whom he 
actally propoſed to vilit in perſon, he did not allow 

this object to engroſs his whole attention. 
His cares were divided between a plan of do- 
meſtic reformation, and the project of a war with 
F 2 Denmark, 
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An.1762. Denmark, in order to recover the entire dominion 
and revenue of Holſtein, his native country, which 
was ſhared by the Daniſh king, whoſe claim, tho' IM 
originally oppreſſive, had been confirmed by at 
treaty. The Czar conſidered the treaty itſelf as an 
oppreſſion, in which the neceſſity of his father's ! 
affairs had obliged him to acquieſce; and now he  » 
reſolved to employ the power of Ruſſia to vindicate 1 
the independency of his hereditary dominions. a 

The king of Denmark, without ſuffering himſelf h 
to be diſmayed by the power of his adverſary, be. 
gan to make preparations for defending himſelt h 
againſt the impending ſtorm, He augmented his s 
army and navy, putting his frontiers in a poſture ir 
of defence; and well-knowing that money formed o 

the ſinews of war, he fell upon a method of obtain- d 
ing a conſiderable ſum, which perhaps it would fu 
not be found an eaſy taſk to juſtify, He had evet T 
kept alive his pretenſions to a claim of ſovereignty MW ct 
over the city of Hamburgh, which being, at this Nor 
period, enriched in conſequence of the war in Ger- N co 
many, he forthwith reſolved to lay under contribu- th 
tion, In the month of June, he ſuddenly appeared {Win 
at their gates at the head of a ſtrong body of forces, {Meu 
and ſeizing the ſuburbs, demanded an immediate ¶ diſ 
loan of a million of rix-dollars, on pain of inveſting be. 
them with all the horrors of war. The magiſtrates the 
being in no condition to ſupport a ſiege, aſſembled th. 
the ſenate, and after due deliberation, they deter- ¶ bu 
mined to grant the ſupply which his Daniſh maieſty Nvi 
required, Their compliance was followed by the 
immediate retreat of their diſagreeable gueſts. 


While 
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While the king of Denmark took thoſe bold and 
vigorous meaſures for the ſupport of his own in- 
tereſt, the Czar continued to ſhock the prejudices, 
and excite the indignation of his Ruſſian ſubjects. 
He was ſeized with a raſh ſpirit of reſormation, 
which is a rock upon which a prince will infallibly 
| ſplit, unleſs he is ſuſtained by uncommon courage 
and a well eſtabliſhed authority. In all probability 
he was fired with the ambition of imitating the firſt 
Peter, who ſhone more illuſt rious as the reformer of 
his barbarous ſubjects, than as the conqueror of the 
Swediſh monarch : but then he did not begin his 
innovations, until he had attained the very ſummit 
of reputation and authority, by his wonderful con- 
duct and capacity, and impreſſed the minds of his 
ſubjects with the moſt ſublime ideas of his character. 
The preſent Czar was a foreigner by birth, a cir- 
cumſtance always unfavourable for a prince in the 
opinion of his ſubjects; and he was at no pains ta 
er- ¶ conceal his predilection for his native country. To 
bu - this object he now ſacrificed the conqueſts and the 
red intereſts of Ruſſia, In diſtinguiſhing the Holſtein 
es, guards by his particular favour and er he 
ate {Wdiſguſted and incenſed the Ruſſian guards, who had 
ing been remarkably cultivated by the late Czarina, as 
tes the troops to whom ſhe owed her elevation to the 
led MWthrone. He not only careſſed the Holſtein guards, 
ter- ¶ but he promoted officers of that country in his ſer- 
ty {Wvice, and was ſaid to diſcover, on all occaſions, an 
Impolitic partiality for foreigners in general. To 
theſe articles of miſconduct, he added another of 
ſtill more dangerous conſequence. He incurred 
ae reſentment of the clergy, firſt, by his contemp- 
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tuous indifference for the Greek religion : ſecondly, 
by making certain regulations in their churches, 
touching their images and pictures: thirdly, in de. 
priving the prieſts of their beards, which they did 
not reſign without rage and horror : and laſtly, by 
ſeizing upon the revenues belonging to the biſhops 
and monaſteries, and inferior clergy, for which he 
allowed mean penſions that did not amount to one 
third of their tormer income. Having thus diſguſted 
his army, diſobliged his nobles, exaſperated his 
clergy, and injured his conduct, he could not fail to 
incur the danger of a conſpiracy, in a country of ſa 
vages prone to vengeance and accuſtomed to revo. 
lution. 

The empreſs, perceiving the large ſtrides he wa 
making towards the deteſtation and contempt d. 
his Ruſſian ſubjects, took care to detach herſelf | 
entirely from his counſels ; to cultivate the good t 
graces of the nation in general, by her affability IM g 
and good offices; to profels an ardent zeal for th . 
rites and ceremonies of the Greek church, though zn 
ſhe too had been bred a Lutheran : in a word, to in 
eſtabliſh an independent intereſt in favour of herſelf T 
and her ſon, the grand duke Paul Petrowitz, whom th 
his father had not yet nominated to the ſucceſſion, 
A conſpiracy was accordingly formed by Roſs 
mouſky, hetman, or chief of the Coſſacks, who an 
generally employed on ſuch occaſions, in conjunc- 
tion with Panin, who was governor to the great 
duke, mareſtal Butturlin, the chamberlain Tep 
low, the atiorney-general Glebow, baron Orlon, 
major of the guards, and ſome of the nobility 


They communicated their deſigns to the clergy 
wh 
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who contributed all their influence towards the de- An. 1762. 


poſition of a prince whom they dreaded and deteſted. 
They ſecured the concurrence of the guards and 
other forces in the neighbourhood of Peterſburg , 


they held conſultations for taking all the previous 


ſteps for the execution of their plan ; and at length 
the ſenate and clergy were actually aſſembled to 
paſs the ſentence of the Czar's depoſition, before 


that unfortunate prince had the leaſt intimation of 


their deſign 3 a certain proof that the affections of 
his ſubjects were wholly alienated. 

On the twenty-eighth day of June, the empreſs 
being at her own country ſeat of Peterſhoff, in the 
ſkirts of Peterſburg, received intelligence that the 
deſign was declared. She forthwith mounted a 
horſe, and riding at full ſpeed to the capital, har- 
rangued the guards, who immediately proclaimed 
her empreſs of all the Ruſſias, by the name of Ca- 
therine II. declaring, at the ſame time, her. huſband 
dethroned. After this ceremony, ſhe repaired to 


the church of Kaſanſky, where, divine ſervice be- 


ing performed, the ſenate and the grandees, includ- 
ing the conſpirators, took the oath of allegiance. 
Then ſhe appeared on horſeback, in the uniform of 
the guards, and putting herſelf at the head of the 
forces, began her march for the country palace of 
Oranjebaum, where the Czar had been for ſome 
days indulging his indolence in the moſt profound 
ſecurity. He had that very day, however, gone 
to Peterſhoff, in order to dine with the emprels 
and underſtanding that ſhe had ſet out early in the 
morning for Peterſburg, he diſpatched ſeveral cou- 
riers, one after another, to know the cauſe of her 

F 4 departure, 
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An. 1762. departure, Theſe did not return; but ſome fol. 
diers, diſguiſed like peaſants, arrived at Peterſhoff, 
and informed him of what had happened. In the 
firſt hurry of his trepidation, he embarked in 29 
yacht ior Cronitadt, in hope of eſcaping by ſea; but 
finding the gates ſhut againſt him, he returned to 
Oranjebaum, and made ſome preparations for de. 
fence. He aſſembled ſome peaſants, and began to 
throw up an intrenchment, which he declared he 
would defend with his Holſtein guards: but, the 
empreſs advancing at the head of ten thouſand re. 
gular forces, with a train of artillery, his guards 
were diſmayed, and threw down their arms. In 
this ſituation, he had nothing to do but to ſubmit: 
he delivered his ſword to an officer, whom the em- 
preſs had ſent with a meſſage, exhorting him to ſub. 
miſſion ; and being put into a coach, was conducted 
to Peterſnoff. His behaviour on this occaſion wa 
weak and puſillanimous. He, in a letter to the 
empreſs, renounced the reins of government, and 
all pretenſions to the empiie, intreating leave to re- 
turn to Holſtein, with the counteſs of Woronzoff, 
and one ſingle friend. This, however, was a favour 
which ſne could not grant with any regard to her 
own intereſt; and his mentioning the counteſs was 
an inſult upon her honour, He was required to 
ſign an unconditional reſignation of the crown; and 
he actually ſigned a paper prepared for this pur. 
poſe, which was immediately made public. In this 
he acknowledged his own incapacity to govern 
Ruſſia : that his miſcondu& muſt have not only 
covered himſelf with diſgrace; but likewiſe have 
occaſioned the total ruin of the empire : he therefore 
abdicated 
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ol- ¶abdicated the throne, declaring, before God, that his An. 1762. 
ﬀ, WW abdication was not the effect of compulſion; bar 

he of the ſenſe he had of his own unworthineſs. 

| 2 Having thus ated as the aſſaſſin of his own cha- Peter dies 
ut WM rafter, he was ſequeſtred from all communication, ſuddeniy 
to and committed to cloſe priſon, where he did not 2 
de. long languiſh in the horrors of captivity. In ſeven 

to days he was releaſed by death; and no body was 

he ſurpriſed at the event, which was indeed the natural 

the W conſequence of his depoſition, The new empreſs 

re. was no ſooner proclaimed, than ſhe publiſhed a ſhort 

rd: manifeſto, implying, that ſhe had aſcended the 

In throne, at the earneſt deſire of the people, to ſave 

it: the empire from that ruin to which it was expoſed 

m- ¶ from the miſconduct and pernicious principles of 

ub. her huſband. She obſerved, that the foundations 

ted of the orthodox Greek religion had been ſhaken 

4s WW and that there was great reaſon to fear a deſign had 

the been formed to introduce a foreign faith into the 

and WW empire: that the glory of Ruſſia had been trampled 

re. under foot by the late peace with its moſt invete- 

off, rate enemy; and that the domeſtic regulations of 

our WF the country had been totally overturned. At the 

her WW fame time, formal notice of her acceſſion to the 

was WW throne was given to all the foreign miniſters at 

to Peterſburg. 

and In a few days after this ſtrange revolution, an- Declara- 
ur- other manifeſto appeared, which in fact was a moſt tion of 
his virulent ſatire on the character of the depoſed Czar, TT ' 
ern whoſe foibles and miſcondu@ were painted in the 5 
nly WW moſt glaring colours of exaggeration. In this de- 

ave WF tail of his errors and vices, he was likewiſe charged 

ore WW with a deſign upon the life of the empreſs ; as well 

ted | | as 
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An.1762, as with a ſettled ſcheme for ſetting aſide the ſucceſ. 
ſion of his own ſon ; though no facts were ſpecified 
w give a probability either to the one or to the 
other. Finally, Catherine II. thought it conve- 
nient to appeal once more to the public, on occa- 
ſion of her huſband's death. She declared that he 
was carried off by a hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, to 
which he had been formerly ſubject : that his de- 
ceaſe had overwhelmed her with affliction ; and 
that ſhe had ordered his body tu be buried in the 
monaſtery of Newſky. She exhotted her faithful 
ſubjects to pay the laſt duties to his remains; to 
pray to God for the repoſe of his ſou] ; and to con- 
ſider his death as a ſpecial effect of the Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

Whether theſe declarations are of weight ſuffi 
cient to influence the reflections which muſt have 
occurred to every ſenſible mind, upon this remark- 
able event, we ſhall not pretend to determine. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that Peter ſeems to have been 
weak, but not wicked, and therefore might have 
been reclaimed or reſtricted, w.thout forteiting the 
crown, He might. have been removed from the 
throne, without ſuffering any violence in his perſon. 
Though the murder of a weak ſovereign may, 
perhaps, be juſtified by the ſavage policy of a bar- 
barous nation, it will ever be deemed a deteſtable 
act, by every perſon of ſentiment and humanity 
and it is the duty of an hiſtorian, to fix the mark 
of eternal infamy upon the perpetrators, how{0- ]; 
ever dignified they may be by the ſucceſs of uſur- v 
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The Czarina being, by the death of her huſband, 
freed from the dread of competition, began her 
reign with ſuch meaſures as were well adapted to 
the eſtabliſhment of her throne. She ingratiated 
herſelf with her new ſubjects, by ſending away the 
Holſtein-guards, and diſmiſſing all the foreigners 
from her ſervice. She reſtored the clergy to their 
poſſeſſions, and allowed their beards to grow with- 
out moleſtation. She made particular court to the 
Ruſſian guards, and often wore their regimentals, in 


| imitation of the late empreſs ; and ſhe conferred all 


the great poſts of the empire on the natives of Muſ- 
covy. In her firſt manifeſto ſhe ſeems to have 
eſpouſed the reſentments of the Ruſſian people, who 
were generally averſe to his Pruſſian majeſty : but, 
upon further deliberation, it was found convenient 
to avoid a foreign war, and concentrate all her 
forces in her own dominions, in caſe of any domeſ- 


tic diſturbance, or attempt againſt her governmenr, 
dhe therefore determined to keep meaſures with the 


Pruſſian monarch, to whoſe miniſters ſhe declared 
her reſolution to obſerve inviolably the peace con- 
cluded with him under the preceding reign ; though 
at the ſame time ſhe had thought proper to recall 
her troops from Pomerania and Sileſia : this mode- 
ration towards the king of Pruſſia, againſt whom 
the Ruſſian ſenate was much incenſed in the be- 
ginning, is ſaid to have been owing to the diſcovery 
of ſome letters which the king had written to the 
late Czar at his acceſſion. They contained ſo much 
wholeſome advice, and exhorted him ſo warmly to 
reſpect his conſort, as well as to conſult the true in- 


tereſts of his empire, that the animoſity of the 
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empreſs and her friends was converted to ſentiments 


of gratitude, and they generouſly reſtored Colberg 


with the other places which their troops had taken 
in Pomerania. This may have had ſome effect in 
ſtrengthening the other ſubſtantial reaſons for avoid- 
ing freſh hoſtilities with Pruſſia ; and in all proba- 
bility they were corroborated by the remonſtrances 
and advices of Great Britain, with whoſe monarch 
the Czarina was connected by the ties of conſan- 
guinity. 

As the intereſts of Holſtein were no longer con. 
ſidered at Peterſburg, the war between Ruſſia and 
Denmark was ſtifled in embrio. The Daniſh mo- 
narch had ſeized upon the port of Travemunde, 
belonging to the city of Lubeck, and his army ad- 
vanced into the country of Mecklenburg: but, in 
July, a congreſs had been opened at Berlin, under 
the mediation of the king of Pruſſia, for adjuſting 
the differences between Denmark and the duke of 
Holſtein. The new empre's, however, when ſhe 
recalled her troops from Sileſia, ſent orders to the 
forces which were advancing againſt the Danes, to 
return to Colberg. The congreſs was broke up; 
the plenipotentiaries retired to their reſpective coun- 
tries; and thus the flames that threatened to kindle 
a new war in the north of Germany, were happily 
extinguiſhed “*. 


kd ee 2 


* In the month of Auguſt, 
the Ruſſian miniſter at Mit- 
tau» ſignified to the regency 
of Couriand, that the em- 
preſs inſiſted upon their de- 
poſing prince Charles of Sax- 
ony, who had been created 


duke of Courland, by the late 
Czarina, and on their rein- 
ſtating their former ſovereign 
count Biron, whoſe pretenſi- 
ons ſhe was determined to 
ſupport with the whole power 
of ber empire, 
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After this ſuccin& account of the ſurprizing 
revolution in Ruſſia, and its immediate conſe- 


quences, it will be neceſſary to particularize the 


tranſactions of the war in Germany. 

In the beginning of the year, the Auſtrian and 
Pruſſian armies remained very quiet in their winter 
quarters: but prince Henry, who commanded the 
troops in Saxony, extended his forces, in January, 
by driving the Imperial army to a greater diſtance, 
and occupying Naumburg, Zeitz, Altenburg, and 
Gera. On the other hand, the Imperial and Saxon 


troops diſlodged the Pruſſians in February, from the 


poſt of Lamatch, and burned the magazine which 
had been tranſported thither from Magdeburg. In 
the beginning of May, this active prince unex- 
petedly paſſing the Mulda in three columns, at 
Roſwen, Dolbeling, and Leiſnig, ſurpriſed the left 
wing of the Imperial and Auſtrian army; on which 


occaſion, general Zetwitz was taken, with twelve 


officers, fifteen hundred men, and three pieces of 


| cannon. After this exploit, the prince made him- 


ſelf maſter of Freyberg, where he found a conſi- 
derable magazine. In the beginning of June, his 
out-poſts were ſuddenly attacked by the Auſtrians, 
who had been reinforced for that purpoſe ; but 
they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 

His Pruſſian majeſty, who wintered at Breſlau, 
employed this ſeaſon as uſual, in recruiting his 
army by forcing men into his ſervice, and in exact- 
ing heavy contributions from the countries of 
Saxony and Mecklenburg. He had for ſome time 
been accuſtomed, not only to theſe meaſures, but 


ao to the practice of debaſing the coin, and oblig- 


ing 
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ing the people to take it at its former eſtimation 
an expedient of oppreſſion which nothing but the 
moſt urgent neceſſity can excuſe. Mean while the 
main body of his army was aſſembled in the neigh. 
bourhood of Breſlau; while that of the Auſtrians, 
under count Daun, occupied ſeveral ſtrong emi. 
nences, that enabled him to communicate with 
Schweidnitz, which was cofiſidered as the Pruflian' 
chief object. 

About the latter end of June, che Ruſſian troops 
under general Czernichew, paſſing the Oder, joined 
the Pruſſian army, in conſequence of the late treaty 
between the king and the Czar Peter. Thus rein- 
forced, his majeſty took poſſeſſion of the heights 
of Sackwitz ; and this motion obliged count Daun 
to retire in the night to the hifls of Kuntzendorff, 
The king continued to advance, and diſlodged the 
Auſtrians from ſeveral hills; but his attack upon 
the hill of Engel, defended by general Brentano, 
proved ineffectual. Count Daun, however, thought 
proper to decamp from Kuntzendorff, and take 
poſt at Tanhauſen, in order to protect his mag. 
zine at Friedland, and preſerve his communication 
with Bohemia, into which the Pruſſian general 
Weid actually penetrated with a detachment, as far 
as Weiſſe. Marſhal Daun no ſooner abandoned 
the hills of Kuntzendorff, than they, together with 
the heights of Zieſken and Juſtenſtein, were occu- 
pied by the Pruſſian forces; thus all communication 
was cut off between Schweidnitz and the Auſtrian 


army. In the midſt of theſe tranſaQjons, many 


{kirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs, by 


detached parties, which ſcoured the open country 


_ in 
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in Auſtria, Sileſia, and Moravia, as well as in 
Bohemia. ä 

The king of Pruſſia did not long enjoy the be- 
nefit of his new auxiliaries. The revolution in 
Ruſſia was no ſooner effected, than the troops were 
recalled ; and about the twenty - third day of July, 

neral Czernichew quitting the Pruſſian camp, be- 
gan his march for Poſen. Nevertheleſs, the king 
fill found himſelf in a condition to undertake the 
fiege of Schweidnitz, which he actually inveſted in 
the beginning of Auguſt. In the night between 
the ſeventh and eighth, the trenches were opened, 
and the operations of the ſiege carried on with ſuch 
vigour, that by the fourteenth, nine batteries played 
againſt the place. Schweidnitz was undoubtedly 
ſtrong, both by nature and art, and moreover defend- 
ed by a numerous garriſon, who exerted themſelves 
with courage and activity: but ſuch was the deter- 
mined reſolution of the beſieger, and ſo formidable 
was the proviſion he had made for this enterprize, 
that the Auſtrian geberal thought it neceſſary to 
make ſome bold attempt to diſturb him in his ope- 
rations. The Pruſſian infantry were encamped on 
the heights behind Schweidnitz. The cavalry formed 
a chain in the plains of Keintzerdorff, extending to 
a detached corps, under the prince of Wirtemberg, 
ſo ſituated as to prevent any interruption from the 
county of Glatz; and the prince of Bevern, with 
another ſtrong corps, was encamped at Guttmanſ- 
dorff near Reickenbach. 

Theſe diſpoſitions were made to protect the con- 
voys, as well as to fruſtrate any attempts which 


night be made for the relief of Schweidnitz. On 
the 
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An. 1762. the ſixteenth day of Auguſt, the Auſtrian generals 


He gains 

an advan- 
tage over 
general 


Laudohn. 


Surren- 
der of 
Schweid- 
vitz, 


Laudohn, O'Donnel, and Beck, were detached 
with thirty three battalions, and eighteen regiments 
of cavalry, to attack the poſt of the prince of Be- 
vern, and they executed their orders with great re. 


ſolution and vivacity : but the prince, being upon 


his guard, maintained his ground without flinch- 
ing, until the king arrived in perſon, with eight 
battalions of infantry, and a ſtrong body of dra 
goons and huſſars. Theſe falling upon the Au- 
ſtrian cavalry, ſoon routed them with conſiderable 
laughter, upon which Laudohn deſiſted from his 
attack, and retreated towards Silberberg, with the 
loſs of two thouſand men killed or taken by the 
enemy. 

After this victory the king returned to the ſiege, 
which he proſecuted with redoubled attention; 
while general Guaſco, who commanded the garri- 
ſon, with the aſſiſtance of two able engineers, left 
no ſtep untaken which could retard his progreſs, 
Repeated ſallies were made with conſiderable effect; 
mines were ſprung, breaches repaired, and the fire 
from the ramparts was maintained with great ſpirit 
and perſeverance. Count Daun found it impoſlible 
to take any effectual meaſures for the relief of this 
fortreſs ; yet in Saxony, the Imperial and Auſtrian 
troops under general Haddick, by three ſucceſſive 
attacks upon the Pruſſian poſts, obliged prince 
Henry to evacuate Zwickau, Chemnitz, and Will 
druff. Encouraged by this gleam of ſucceſs, he 
made an attempt upon the front of thę prince's 
army; but met with a ſevere repulſe. 


In 


In 
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In the night, between the eighth and ninth of An. 1762. 


October, the beſiegers of Schweidaitz ſprung a 
mine; in conſequence of which, great part of the 
wall was thrown into the ditch, and a diſpoſition 
was made for a general aſſault, In this emergency 
general Guaſco, perceiving it would be madneſs to 
hazard the lives of his ſoldiers to no purpoſe, or- 
dered the chamade to be beat, and ſurrendered him- 
ſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war. 

The king, having taken poſſeſſion of this fortreſs, 
which had been taken four times ſince the com- 
mencement of the war, ſent a ſtrong reinforcement 
to his brother in Saxony, and returned to his former 
quarters at Peterſwald. Before this reinforcement 
arrived, the prince of Stolberg and general Haddick 
attacked the Pruſſian general Belling, who was poſt- 
ed in the wood of Rats, from whence he was diſ- 
lodged after two ſucceſſive actions, in which a great 
number were loſt on both ſides. The Pruſſians, 
after a moſt obſtinate defence, were not only driven 
from the wood, but alſo obliged to abandon Frey- 
berg, with the loſs of nine pieces of cannon, ſeven 
colours, a conſiderable quantity of ſtores, and about 
a thouſand men taken priſoners, excluſive of thoſe 
who fell in the action. The victors having taken 


Advan- 
tage gain · 
ed by 
the Impe- 
rial and 
Auftrian 
troops in 
Saxony. 


poſſeſſion of Freyberg, general Haddick repaired 


to Dreſden, 

Their triumph was of ſhort duration. On the 
twenty-ninth day of October, prince Henry of 
Pruſſia, even before the arrival of the reinforcement 
from Sileſia, attacked the Imperial and Auſtrian 
forces under the command cf prince Stolberg. The 
action began at day-break, and laſted till two in the 

Nums, XLIII. G afternoon, 


Prince 
Henry 
obtains 2a 
victory 
over the 
Imperial 
army. 
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An.1762. afternoon, when the enemy being entirely routed, 


Saſpen- 
ſion of 
hoſtilities 
in Silefia, 


abandoned the field of battle and the town of Frey. 
berg, with the loſs of five thouſand priſoners, thirty 
cannon, and many colours and ſtandards. They 
retired to Plauen, complaining that they were be. 
trayed by the perhdy of an officer, who had, during 
this whole campaign, diſcovered their diſpoſitions 
to the Pruſſian general. He was at laſt detected 
by an intercepred letter, directed to general Kleiſt, 
and conducted under a ſtrong guard from Dip- 
poldeſwalde to Dreſden. In the beginning of No- 
vember, the king of Pruſſia joined his brother in 
Saxony, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Schweidnitz, 


under the command of major-general Knoblock, 
and his army in Sileſia, to the conduct of the prince 
of Bevern, whoſe camp formed a chain on the 


mountains from Steinfeiſſendorff to Borſdorff, while 


part of the cavalry encamped on the plain. Gene- 
ral Werner was detached with a ſmall corps into the 
Upper Sileſia, As for marſhal Daun, he ſent a 
large detachment into the ſame country, and rein- 
forced the Auſtrian troops in Saxony, he himſelf 
remaining at Scharffnick, in the county of Glatz, 
Immediately after the victory at Freyberg, a de- 
tachment of Pruſſians, under the command of 
general Kleiſt, made an irruption into Bohemia, 
ravaging the country to the very gates of Prague, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral Auſtrian magazines of great 
value. 

The confternation occaſioned by the ſucceſs of 
this partiſan, in all probability induced the court of 
Vienna to acquieſce in a ſuſpenſion of arms, pro- 


paſed by the king of Pruſſia, for the reſpective 
armies 
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armies in Sileſia, to remain in force during the 
winter. This being accordingly concluded, the 
Auſtrian and Imperial troops retired into their win- 
ter quarters, in hope of enjoying ſome repoſe, 
which, however, was of very ſhort duration. 
General Kleiſt immediately marched at the head 
of a ſtrong body of forces into Franconia, where 
he compelled a great number of men to engage in 
the king's ſervice, and laid the whole country under 
exorbitant contributions. From the city of Nu- 
remberg alone, they exacted three hundred thouſand 
crowns, and carried off from thence twelve fine 
braſs cannon, with ſix waggon loads of arms and 
ammunition. The king, being reſolved on theſe 
meaſures, had declared by his miniſter to the diet 
aſſembled at Ratiſbon, that as all his former re- 
monſtrances to the ſtates of the empire had pro- 
duced no effect, he was determined to employ more 
effectual means to make them recall their troops 
from the Auſtrian army : that he had ordered one 
body of his forces to enter Franconia; another to 
take the route of Suabia, and a third to penetrate 


into Bavaria : that they ſhould every where conduct 


themſelves according to the exigencies of war : but 
that the diet of the empire ſhould not be diſturbed. 
The contributions raiſed in the courſe of theſe in- 
curſions are ſaid to have amounted to the ſum 
which he had for ſome years annually received as a 
ſubſidy from the court of Great Britain. 

Had the ſtates of the empire acted with that vi- 
gour which their ſituation required, they would not 
have confined themſelves to the ineffectual propor- 
tons of troops, which they were obliged to furniſh 
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by the conſtitutions of the empire; but they would 
have exerced their whole power in reſtraining within 
proper bounds a formidable prince, who payed þg 
little regard to the liberties cx his co- eſtates and the 
tranquillity of the empire, 

In Weſtphalia, the campaign was allo fruitful of 
events, and productive of much bloodſhed, ſome 
of which might have been pared, if more regard 
had been payed to the dictates of reaſon and huma. 
nity. The deſign of the enemy was to keep pol: 
ſeſſion of Heſſe, and extend their conqueſts into the 
electorate of Hanover, where they ſtill retained the 
town of Goettingen, which they had been at grea 
paics and expence to fortify. The buſineſs d 


prince Ferdinand was to ſtop their progreſs, and 


it poſ(ible, drive them back to the banks of th 
Mayne. 

In the beginning of March, before the armie 
took the ficld, a detachment of four thouſand men 
from the French garriſon of Goettingen, made: 
forced march to the poſts of Gitte] and Kahlfeldy, 
in hope of ſurprifing the eaſt chain of the allied 
canton ments; but the troops retired from thek 
places ſo ſeaſonably, that the enemy could only 
make a ſmall impteſſion on their rear, and next day 
returned to their quarteis, Immœdiately after this 
attempt, the eaſt chain of the allies was ſtrengthen- 
ed by a reinforcement of three thouſand men, who 
took poſt at Eimbeck. 

In April, general Luckner, a famous Hanoveriat 
partiſan, obtained an advantage over the marquis de 
Lortange, who had marched out of Goettingen, al 
the head of eighteen hundred horſe and two thouſand 

| | infantry, 
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infantry, to intercept the other in one of his excur- An. 1762. 


ſions: but Luckner, receiving intelligence of his 
deſign, procured a ſtrong reinforcement of horſe, 
with which he fell upon the marquis unexpectedly, 
and obliged him to retire into Gocttingen with 
great precipitation and conſiderable loſs. About 
the ſame time major Wintzingerode, commander 
of the Heſſian huſſars, made a party of French irre- 
gulars priſoners at Eichsfeld. In the courſe of the 
ſame month, the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, at 
the head of a ſtrong detachment, with a train of ar- 
tillery, inveſted the caſtle of Arenſberg, ſituated on 
one of the heads of the Roer, which the French had 
occupied, in order to preferve a communication be- 
tween their forces on the Rhine, and thole they 
had upon the Weſer. In a few hours after the 
batteries of the beſiegers began to play, the caſtle 
was ſet on fire, and the flames raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that monſieur de Muret, with his garriſon of 
two hundred and thirty men, were obliged to leap 
over the walls, and ſurrender at diſcretion. After 
this exploir, the prince made a progreſs as far as 
Elvervelt and Solingen, in the neighbourhood of 
Duſſeldorp, and met with conſiderable ſucceſs in 
levying recruits and contributions. 

The French generals, Soubiſe and d' Eſtrees, ar- 
riving at Franckfort in April, aſſembled their forces 
in May, on the banks of the Weſer, while the prince 
of Condẽ commanded a ſeparate army at Duſſel- 
dorp, on the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand, 


with the main body of the allies, lay encamped be- 
hind the Dymel, to oppoſe the progreſs of the two 
marſhals; the hereditary prince was poſted with a 

© 3 
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conſiderable corps, in the biſhopric of Munſter, to 
watch the motions of the prince of Conde z and ge- 
neral Luckner, with a third detachment, encamped 
near Eimbecke on the Leine, to obſerve prince 
Xavier of Saxony, who had taken poſt with a corps 
de-reſerve, between the river Werra and the town 
of Gottingen. The French camp of the marſhals 

eing ſituated between Graebenſtein and Mein- 
brexen, prince Ferdinand made a diſpoſition for 
attacking them on the twenty-fourch day of June; 
and the plan was executed accordingly, General 
Luckner, leaving his Heſſian huſſars to amuſe 
prince Xavier and conceal his route, marched 
trom Hollenſtadt on the twenty-third in the morn- 
ing, paſſed the Weſer in the evening, and by three 
o'clock next morning, formed between Marien- 
dorff and Udenhauſen. At four, general Sporcken 


| paſſed the Dymel at Sielem, with twelve battalions 


of Hanoverians, and part of the cavalry of the let: 
wing, and advanced between Nombrexen and U- 
denhauſen, with a view to attack the enemy's flank 
at Carlſdorff, while Luckner ſhould charge them 
in the rear. At the ſame time prince Ferdinand, 
paſſing the river with twelve Britiſh battalions, 
eleven of the Brunſwic troops, eight regiments of 
Heſſians, with the Engliſh cavalry, and part of the 
German horſe of the left wing, drew them up, in 
order, behind the ponds of Kalſe. The vanguard 


.on the left was formed by the piquets of the army, 


ard that on the right by the chaſſeurs of the Eng- 
liſh, ard German infantry, commanded by lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh, and Freytag's Hanoverian 


chaſicurs, who had orders to ſeize upon the moun- 
tain 
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tain of Langenberg. The marquis of Granby, An. 1762. 


who commanded the body of the reſerve, paſſed 


the Dymel at Warburg, and marched by Zierem- 
berg and Zieberſhauſen, upon an eminence oppoſite 
to Furſtenwalde, in order to fall upon the left wing 
of the enemy. Though they had no intimation of 
this deſign, until the allies were in (light, mon- 
ſieur de Caſtries, who commanded an advanc- 
ed poſt at Carlſdorff, retreated to their main army 
in good order. The marſhals finding themſelves 
unexpectedly attacked with great impetuoſity in 
front, flank, and rear, at the ſame time, were not 
a little embarraſſed, and ſoon reſolved to retire. 
Their tents were immediately ſtruck, and they be- 
gan their retreat, which, -conſidering the ardour 
with which they were attacked, would in all proba- 
bility have ended in a total defeat, had not Mr. de 
Stainville, at the head of a choſen body, facrificed 
them to the ſafety of the army. This gallant 
oficer threw himſelf into the woods of Wilhem- 


ſtahl, with the grenadiers of France, the royal gre- 


nadiers, the regiment of Aquitaine, and ſome other 
troops that conſtituted the lower of the French in- 
fantry. With theſe he made a noble ſtand, effectu- 
ally covering the retreat of the marſhals, who re- 
tired under the cannon of Caſſel, and part of their 
forces paſſed the Fulda in the utmoſt precipitation. 
Lord Granby attacked the troops of Stainville with 
his uſual impetuoſity; and the whole body was 
either killed or taken, except two battalions that 
found means to eſcape. Upon this occaſion the 
allies took near three thouſand priſoners, including 


two hundred officers, together with ſome ſtandards 
G 4 and 
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and colours; while the loſs of the victors did not 
exceed three hundred men, and no Britiſh officer of 
diſtinction Joſt his life, except colonel "Townſhend, 
who had behaved with great gallantry in this and 
ſeveral previous actions ſince the commencement 
of the war. After all, this victory was of little 
conſequence. No deciſive ſtroke had been ſtruck 
on either ſide, ſince the battle cf Haſtenbeck. 
The war chiefly conſiſted in buſh-fighting, the 
attack of poſts, and ſurprize of quarters. Were 
the general's honour at all to be queſtioned, one 
would be apt to think his aim was to protract, ra- 
ther than to terminate, the miſeries of his country: 
but, without all doubt, he exerted his beſt faculties 
to bring the war to a concluſion. It is remarkable 
of this prince, that he ſeldom advanced to the ene. 
my from his own camp, with all his forces aſſem- 
bled. All his ſchemes of attack tended to fur: 
priſe. He made his diſpoſitions ſo that the de- 
tached bodies conſtituting his army ſhould, at an 
appointed time, move like ſo many radii from the 
circumference to the centre, where the attack was 
to be made; and they had often rivers, mountains, 
and defiles to paſs : conſequently they were ſubject 


to a variety of accidents, any one of which would 


have been ſufficient to diſconcert the whole deſign, 
The bridge of a river might break down ; or the 
ſtream might be rendered unforcable by a few 
hours rain. A paſs might be ſuddenly occupied 


by the enemy: the breaking down of a waggon in 


a narrow d:file might retard the march of the whole 
body. If the French generals had been vigilant, 


they would not have allowed themſelves to be fur- 
Ptiſed: 
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wot WF priſed : had they been dextrous in managing their 
of private correſpondence, they would have received 
id, ¶ intimation of the deſign; and, in that caſe, might 
nd have taken ſuch meaſures as would have proved 
Nt fatal to the aggreſſor: had they changed their 
tle poſition, the prince's plan muſt have miſcarried: 
> had they advanced to the right or to the lefr, and 
met any one detachment of the allies half way, they 
the might have defeated them all ſucceſſively, before 
ere ¶ they could ſuſtain each other. 
* While the French army remained in their ſtrong 
Ta- camp, under the cannon of Caſſel, prince Ferdinand 
Y: eeſolved, if poſſible, to cu: off their communication 
ies Nvich Franckfort, which was at preſent maintained 
ble by Mr. de Rochambeau, who had taken poſſeſſion 
e- of a ſtrong poſt near Homburg, with a bo ly of 
n- WW horſe and ſome brigades of infantry. The marquis 
I: Wof Granby and lord Frederick Cavendiſh advanced 
le. Wo diſlodge him at the head of the Briciſh grena- 
an ders, two regiments of Engliſh cavalry, four Ha- 
he WM noverian ſquadrons, the chaſſeurs of the infantry, 
'as and the huſſars of Bauer and Riedeſel. The enemy 
1s, beginning to retreat as they approached, the mar- 
ct N quis ordered his horſe to attack their rear, and this 
d rvice was gallantly performed by the regiment of 
n. blues and Elliot's dragoons, led on by the colonels 
he Hervey and Erſkine: but the French cavalry ſud- 
denly facing about, and falling upon them {word in 
hand, with great reſolution, they mult have been 
overpowered by ſuperior number, had not the 1n- 
fantry come up to their relief. Then the French 
cavalry retired, and were hard preſſed by the Bri- 
tin grenadiers and Highlanders; fo that they muſt 
have 
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An. 1762. have been entirely routed, had not they been ſu. 


Prince 
Ferdi- 
nand 
compels 
the 
French 
army to 
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from 
Melſun- 
gen. 


tained by their infantry, which had poſted them. 


ſelves in a hollow way. At length they effected 
their retreat, with the loſs of about four hundred 
men; while the huſſars of Bauer and Riedeſel, 
advancing to Rothemburg, deſtroyed a conſider. 
able magazine which the enemy had there eſta. 
bliſhed. | 

In the month of July, prince Ferdinand formed 
the reſolution of attacking the French marſhals in 
their camp at Melſungen, to which place they had 
fallen back in order to preſerve their communication 
with Franckfort, and to facilitate their junction 


with the prince de Conde, who had orders to ad- 


vance from the Lower Khine for that purpoſe. The 
general of the allied army, having made his uſual 
diſpoſition for attacking the enemy, paſſed the Eder 
on the twenty-fifth, and joined the marquis of 
Granby on the Heights of Falkenberg: but, ob- 
ſerving the poſture of the enemy, he found them 
too advantageouſly poſted to attack them with any 
proſpect of ſuccels. Perceiving, however, that 
there were ſigns of confuſion among them, he ad- 
vanced in columns, and forming at eight in the 
evering, began to cannonade their camp. At 
night he retired and repaſſed the rivers Schwalm 
and Eder, leaving the marquis on the Heights of 
Falkenberg. At the ſame time the enemy paſſed 
the Fulda, and leaving a body of troops under Mr. 


-de Guerchy, oppoſite to the camp which they 


abandoned, they retired towards Caſſel, while the 
marquis of Granby took poſſeſſion of the poſt of 
Melſungen. Thus their communication with 

Franctort 
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Francfort ſeemed to be once more cut off. Their An. 17632. 


conduct at this period appears to have been equally 
irregular and irreſolut-, They received a new check 
in the misfortune of Mr, de Stainville, who, 
marching with four regiments of dragoons towards 
Rothenburn, fell into an ambuſcade at Morſchen, 
where his troops were routed and diſperſed by a 
body of troops, under the command of general 
Freytag. They now abandoned Goettingen, after 
having demoliſhed the fortifications of the place, 
which they themſelves had erected at a very great 
erpence. They ſent repeated orders to the prince 
of Conde, to join them without delay; and, in the 
mean time, they occupied a ſtrong camp on the 
banks of the Fulda; while prince Ferdinand threw 
bridges over that river, as if he intended to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of hazarding another attack. 
His ſerene highneſs ſeems to have been particularly 
alert at this junEture, and more eager than ever to 
give battle, although he knew that the negotiation 
for peace was already far advanced. Some poli- 
ticians maliciouſly obſerved, that, finding it im- 
practicable ro protract the war for his private ad- 
vantage, he was reſolved to conclude it with ſome 
bold ſtroke that ſhould reflect luſtre upon his mili- 
tary reputation. 

On the ſixteenth of July, the prince of Conde 
began his march from Coesfeldt, in order to join 
the marſhals, and croſſed the Lippe at Halteren 


The 
prince of 
Brunſ- 
wick de- 


but was obliged to take a large circuit, in which he feated, 
was conſtantly attended by the hereditary prince of and dan- 


Brunſwic, at the head of a ſtrong body detached 
from the allied army. On the thirtieth day of 


gerouſly 
wounded, 
at Johan- 


Auguſt, neſberg. 
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An- 1762. Auguſt, having received advice that a large body 


of the enemy were on their march to join the prince 
of Conde, he reſolved to attack him before he ſhould 
be reinforced. The enemy were poſted on the 
mountain of Johanneſberg, in the neighhourhoad 
of Rodheim, near the banks of the Wetter. Such 
was the impetuoſity of the aſſailants, that they were 
ſoon driven into the plain below; and here the for. 
tune of the day was immediately changed. They 
were ſo conſiderably reinforced from their grand 
army, which had march:d from the Fulda to join 
the prince of Conde, that the action was renewed 
with redoubled vigour, and the allies gave way in 
their turn. They were obliged to repaſs the Wetter 
with conſiderable loſs, the prince himſelf being 
dangerouſly wounced by a muſket ball that entered 
his right ſide a little above the hip-bone; a conſi 
derable number were killed on botu ſides, and about 
eight hundred of the allies were taken, with fever 
pieces of cannon. Prince Ferdinand no ſoonet 
heard that the hereditary prince was engaged, than 
he marched from his camp, at Nidda, to ſupport 
him; and arrived time enough to prevent the 
enemy from purſuing their advantage. This was 
the third ſeparate expedition, in which the hereditary 
prince proved unſucceſsful, ſince the beginning of 
the war. He was removed to Fiomburg, and fiom 
thence to Munden, where the ball was extracted, 
and he happily recovered. 

As prince Ferdinand ſeemed to have a deſign 
upon Caſſel, where the French marſhals had let 
general Dieſbach with a numerous garriſon ; thi 
prince of Conde was employed to open marci 


routes 
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routes towards Frankherg, on the Eder, through 
which they propoſed to turn the right of the allied 
army, paſſing by the county of Waldeck. Thro' 
theſe very roads prince Ferdinand advanced to 
Wetter, which was evacuated by the French gar- 
riſon, and the prince of Conde obliged to paſs the 
Lahne. Then the allied army marched to the 
Ohme, and took poſſeſſion of the camp at Kir- 
chayne, extending to Erneſthauſen, while general 
Luckner occupied Frankenberg on the Upper 
Eder. The French marſhals having attempted, in 
vain, to diſturb his march, between Horloff and 
Ohme, paſſed the Lahne in the neighbourhood of 
Gieſſen, and encamped near Marburg : the prince 
of Conde took poſt at Gosfeln, and general Levis 
at Wetter: but this laſt was diſlodged, and their 
place occupied by a detachment under the generals 
Luckner and Conway. Many poſts were conteſted 
on both ſides with uncommon vivacity. The ge- 
neral of the allies had reſolved to lay ſiege to Caſſel; 
and the enemy made repeated efforts to throw 
freſh ſupplies into the place; but they were ef- 
fetually prevented by the diſpoſition of his forces. 

Part of the French army, under the generals 
de Caſtrees and Saarsfeldr, was poſted on one fide 
of the Ohme ; and on the other, oppoſite to them, 
was a ſtrong detachment of the allies, commanded 
by the marquis of Granby and general Zaltrow, in 
the neighbournood of the caſtle of Amenebourg, 
which the allies occupied with a garriſon of about 
leven hundred men, under the conduct of captain 
Cruſe. The enemy reſolved to make themſelves 
maſters of this fortreſs; and, in order to amuſe the 
allies, 
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An. 1762. allies, attacked a poſt which they poſſeſſed at the 
Brucker-muhl, for the defence of a bridge over the 
Ohme. Ir was defended by a detachment of wo Wt « 
hundred men, the greateſt part of whom were poſted t 
in a ſmall redoubt they had raiſed for the purpoſe, W i 
On the twenty-firſt day of September, about ſix in i 
the morning, the weather being extremely foggy, b 
the enemy attacked the poſt at the Brucker-muhl n 
with muſquetry and ſome pieces of cannon, having t. 
formed a body of horſe and infantry on the emi. Nu 
nence beyond the bridge. A cannonade immedi. h 
ately began on both ſides, while a warm diſpute t! 
with ſmall arms was maintained between the aſſail. tt 
ants and the Hanoverians, who defended the re. W t1 
doubt. General Waldegrave, being ordered to Wt nc 
ſupport the Brucker- muhl, detached the firſt bat. W ta 
talion of Britiſh guards to relieve the Hanoverians, tic 
who had by this time ſuſtained great loſs, and ex- in 
pended all their ammunition. The enemy conti. Wl th 
nuing to throw freſh troops into a ſmall work, Nof 
which they had beyond the bridge, and to bring MW pe 
up more cannon z prince Ferdinand alſo reinforced W by 
his artillery with ſix large cannon, and three how- {MW yh 
itzers from the army; and four Heſſian battalions cat 
advanced to ſuſtain thoſe who were engaged. Both tan 
ſides fought with the moſt determined reſolution, Wir 
and a prodigious fire of artillery and ſmall arms fei 
was maintained for fourteen hours, without inter- 
miſſion; yet no attempt was made on either fide to N con 
paſs the bridge. At length the darkneſs put an end ¶ the 
to the action, which coſt the allies very near à Nope 
thouſand men killed on the ſpot. The loſs of the Neff 


enemy greatly exceeded that number, Among the Wat; 
| killed 
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killed on the fide of the allies, was major Maclean An. 17632, 

of the Highlanders, who had loſt his arm at Gua- 

dalupe, an officer who had recommended himſelf to 

the particular favour of the hereditary prince, by an 

indefatigable ſpirit of undaunted intrepidity. Dur- 

ing this very warm diſpute, the enemy opened ſome 

batteries againſt the caſtle of Amenebourg ; and 

next day, the breach being practicable, threatened 

to give the aſſault, when the commander, being 

unprovided for further defence, ſurrendered with 

his garriſon priſoners of war. In conſequence of 

this acquiſition, the enemy advanced the right of 

their camp, and poſted a ſtrong body of forces be- 

tween Amenebourg and Kleinfeclheim. As it does 

not appear that they meant any thing elſe by the at- 

tack at the Brucker-muhl, than to divert the atten- 

ns, tion of the allies from the defence of Amenebourg; 

x- WW and, as the redoubt was a poſt of no conſequence, 

ti- ¶ this wanton ſacrifice of the lives of ſome thouſands 

rk, Nof brave men, including many gallant officers who 

ng periſhed in the action, might have been prevented 

ed by withdrawing the Hanoverians from the redoubt 

w- when the French advanced to the attack; and the 

ns If caſtle of Amenebourg, which was of more impor- 

th tance, perhaps would have been ſaved, if proper 

on, I diſpoſitions had been made upon that quarter, which 

ms Wicems to have been wholly neglected. 

er- After this ſanguinary affair, the French marſhals The Al. 

to ¶ contented themſelves with making detachments on lies un- 

2nd the right and left of the allied army, in order to _ 
. CM e ſiege 

r open their communication with Caffe]; but all their of Caffel, 

the efforts were rendered abortive by the vigilance and which is 


the activity of the allied parties, who obtained ſeveral teduced. 
led | advantages 
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An. 1762. advantages over them, between the twenty-ieventh 
of September and the firit day of October, when 
prince Ferdinand's quarters were {till at Kerchayn, 
his army extending on the right ro Watzenbach, 
and on the left, behind Merlan. The marſhals of 
France had their right at Merlan, and their left at 
Caldern. This was the period at which the ſiege 
of Caſſel was undertaken. The trenches were 
opened on the ſixteenth day of October ; and the 
operations proſecuted with ſuch vigour, that, not. 
withſtanding the activity and reſolution of a very h 
numerous garriſon, headed by the baron de Dis. 
bach, they were obliged to capitulate on the firſt 2 
day of November, and raarched out with all the u 
honours of war. Prince Ferdinand intended to Wi 
have cloſed the campaign with the ſiege of Ziegen- 
hayn, which was the only place in Heſſe now pol- 
ſeſſed by a French garriſon ; but his preparations 
were interrupted by the ceifation of arms, which 
took place immediately after the ſigning of the pre- 
liminaries of the peace between France and Great fe 


Britain. The ſiege of Caſſel, undertaken at ſuch Wh * 
an advanced ſeaſon of the year, could not have coſt Wt * 
leſs than the lives of three thouſand men on both ft 
ſides, over and above a very conſiderable expence, 
and the great damage ſuſtained by the city. We 
will venture to affirm, that the fate of the town 
could not, in the ſmalleſt degree, influence the ar- 
ticles of the peace, which were, in a great meaſure, MW = 
ſettled before the ſiege was undertaken, Had the 
allies remained in their camp at Kerchayn, without 
engaging in any new enterprize, the ceſſation of 
arms mult have taken place in a few weeks, and 

then 
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th then the French garriſon would have quiet!y evacu- An.1762+ 
J ared Caſſel, without any damage or diſturhance to 
N the inhabitants, who now {ulfered all the hotrors of 
a ſiege from the cruel ambition of their own allies, 
g Thus were the misfortunes of Heſſe compleated by 
5 the ruin of its capital. 3 1 8 
* Tais delightful country, which, in cultivation, Deplor- 
6 far exceeded any other province or diſtrict of Weſt- able ſtate 
e : ; of Heſſe» 
„ 061i) had been entirely deſolated by the ſavage Caſſel. 
ry hand of war. All the incloſures were broke down, 
Te and all the plantations deſtroyed. The farm-houſes 
> and v ilages, having been pillaged by rhe irregular 
he troops and dragoons of both armies, on pretence 
to of ſearching for forage, were now wholly abandoned 
* by their wretched inhabitants, great numbers of 
le whom periſhed for want of ſuſtenance and ſhelter: 
n troops of helpleſs os men, women, and children, 
. voere ſcen fainting with hunger, and crying aloud 
for bread ; while others, who had more ſtrength 
ch and vigour left, fled from their hapie's country, 


tand had recourie to the charity of neighbouring 
th ſtates, At the affair of Willelmſtahl, the magnifi- 
cent garde ns of the landgrave, adorned with ſtatues, 
le temples, f untains, and caſcades, had been tatally 
ruined by the artillery of the allies, which played 


en 
= the enemy in their retreat. The delightful 
- groves were cut down, for firing to the French 
7 


he ldiery. The elegant apartments of the palace 
were disfurniſhed, defaced, and defiled, by the wan- 
of bon inſolence and brutal indelicacy of their officers, 
4 WW v0 converted them into lodging rooms, kitchens, 
* and kenne!s; and, during the ſiege of Caſſel, great 
part of the city was demoliſhed and laid waſte by 
Numb. 43. H the 
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the bullets and bombſhells of its profeſſed friends 
and protectors. No part of the immenſe ſums ex- 
pended on both ſides, remained in this miterable 
country. All the Britiſh ſpecie was conveyed to 
Holland, Hamburg, Bremen, and other remote 
towns and provinces, ſrom whence the allied army 
was ſupplied with proviſion and neceſſaries, while 
that of the French centered about Franckfort on 
the Mayne, and other towns and countries on the 
Upper Rhine, that furniſhed forage aud whatever 


elle they wanted for the conſumpticn of the war. 


Weſtphalia will ſcarce recover in halt a century 
from the wounds it has received in the courſe of 
the five laſt campaigns. Ic would be much for 
the honour of human nature, and the advantage of 
mankind in general, if, at tue commencement of 
every war, when the cartel for the exchange of 
priſoners is regulated, the belligerant powers would 
agree to protect the inhabitants of every country 
which ſhall be. ome the {ſcene cf operations. In 
that caſe, they would be plentifully and reaſonably 
ſuppiicd with proviſion, without being obliged to 
ſend cetachments of cavalry every day above forty 
miles for a few rations of forage; an inconvenience 
by which an incredible number of horſes were ce— 
ſtroyed in the allied army: and, after the re-eſta- 
bliſhment or peace, the open country would exhibit 
no marks of miſery and deſolation. 

From this excurſion on the continent, we muſt 
make a tranſition to thoſe tranſactions domeſtic and 
foreign, in which Great Britain was more immedi- 
ately concerned. We have already oblerved, that 
a loud clamout had been raiſcd againſt the admini- 

ſtration 
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ſtration of lord Bute, by thoſe who avowed them- 
ſelves the partiſans of the late miniſter; and that 
this clamour was increaſed by the adherents and 
friends of the d— of N le, who had been re- 
moved from their places after his compulltye reſig- 
nation, The cry was ſtill augmeated by all thoſe 
who were averſe to peace, either from motives of 


intereſt or ambition, Even the d— of C d 
the k—g's uncle, was numbered among the mal- 


contents of the nation. The oppoſition had two 
heads; the d— of N——le appeared in the front 
of one ſquadron, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
the appellation of the Whig Intereſt. Earl T-—le 
was the viſible conductor of the other, which pro- 
feſſed an inviolable attachment to the perſon and 
politics of Mr. P—tt; and this intereſt was ſup- 
ported, in a ſubordinate capacity, by B—k—4d, 
lord-mayor of London, a native of Jamaica, proud, 
violent, and obſtinate, who, by means of an ample 
fortune and extenſive commerce, had acquired con- 
ſiderable influence in the city, without any perſonal 
addreſs, or any ſuperiority of underſtanding. Pe- 
riodical papers were planned and publiſhed, and 
many pamphlets written for the ſupport of this fac- 
tion, They were couched in the moſt ſcurrilous 
terms of invective. They contained hints of the 
moſt infamous calumny, thrown out againſt the 
family of their p—ce. 

They were replere with falſe inſinuations, tending 
to bring the intellects of their n in contempt 


with his people : but their chief battery was di- 
rected againſt the earl of Bute, whom the faction 
leemed bent upon driving from the helm. He was 

H 2 repreſented 
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An. 1762. repreſented as a worthleſs favourite, who had by 
low cunning, and frequent opportunity, gained a 
dangerous aſcendant over the mind of his m——y, 
which he now ruled with the moſt deſpotic inſo- 
lence, excluding wiſer and worthier men from the 
good graces of his royal maſter; without capacity 
to manage the reins of government, without ſpirit 
to proſecute the war, without penetration to diſ- 
cern, or liberality to reward merit, He was ac- 
cuſed of having diſcarded the faithful ſervants of 
the crown ; of having introduced a ſyſtem of 
To yiſm in the cabinet; and of having aſſociated 
bad men, weak politicians, and ignorant financiers, 
into his adminiſtration : he was taxed with pride, 
ſelfiſhneſs, and partiality. Every trifle was ſwelled 
up into a capital charge againſt him: even the ac- 
cidents of fortune were imputed as guilt to the 
miniſter. His being created knight of the garter, 
with one of the king's brothers, was magnified as 
a flagrant inſtance of his vanity and inſolence. 
The reduction of Newfoundland by the enemy was 
attributed to his want of care in providing for its 
defence, though in this particular no change had 
been made fince the reſignation of his predeceſſor, 
Nay, they did not ſcruple to infinuate, that the 
ſucceſs of this French armament was the effect of 
a private correſpondence between him and the court 
of Verſailles. They exclaimed that he had ſcan- 

dalouſly abandoned the proteſtant intereſt on the 
continent, the balance of power, and their glorious | 
ally the king of Pruſſia; and they declared his in- 
tention was to ſollicit and ſubſcribe an infamous 


peace at the expence of the honour and the advan- 
tage 
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tage of Great Britain. It may be eaſily conceived 
how all theſe articles of impeachment, urged and 
repeated with ſurpriſing effron ery, circulated and 
enforced by a great number of int reſteẽd malcon- 
tents, muſt have operated on the minds of a very 
inflammable populace, intoxicated with dreams of 
conqueſt and dominion, 

But the character and conduct of the miniſter 
might have poſlibly ſtood proof againſt all thoſe 
aſſaults, had not his enemies artfully pointed the'r 
arrows at that part of him which was moſt vul- 
nerable. The earl of Bute was not only a Stuart 
by name, but he had the misfortune to be born a 
native of North Britain; and this very circum- 
ſtance, we will venture to ſay, was, in the opinion 
of the people, more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance all the good qualities which human nature 
could poſſ-ſs. The jealouſy of the Engliſh nation, 
towards their fellow- ſubjects on the other fide of the 
Tweed, had diſcovered itſe f occaſionally ever ſince 


the union of the crowns ; and antient animoſities 


had been kept alive by two ſucceſſive rebel] ons 
which began in Scotland: but the common grudge 
was founded upon the ſuc.eſs of the Scots, who 
had eſtabliſhed themſelves in differ-nt parts of 
England, and riſen from very ſmall beginnings to 
wealth and conſideration. They had proſpe ed in 
many different provinces of life, and made no con- 
temptible figure in the cultivation of the arts and 
ſciences. In a word, the Engliſh people looked 
upon them with an evil eye, as inte rlopers in com- 
merce and competitors for reputation. It was not 
without murmuring, they had ſeen them alpire to 
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the firſt offices in the law, the army, and the navy: 
but they were exaſperated to find a Scot at the head 
of the Engliſh treaſury, and the chief adminiſtration 
of the kingdom in his hands. Thele were topicks 
on which the writers in the oppoſition did not fail 
to expatiate. They revived, and retailed with pe- 
culiar virulence, all the calumnies, antient and mo- 
dern, that ever had been uttered againſt the Scottiſh 
nation; ſome of them ſo groſs and abſurd, that 
they could not poſſibly obtain credit but among the 
very dregs of the people. They enlarged upon 
their craft, diſſimulation, deceit, and national par- 
tiality. They demonſtrated the dangers that 
threatened the intereſts of Old England, from the 
reat numbers of thoſe Northern adventurers, who 
had wriggled themſelves into all the different de- 
partments of civil and military inſtitution; and 
they inſiſted upon the diſgrace of acquieſcing under 
the government of a North Briton, a Stuart allied 
by blood to the pretender, who had expelled from 
court the beſt friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
aſſociated himſelf with avowed Tories, who proſti- 
tuted the offices, and ſquandered away the wealth 
of England on worthleſs favourites of his own 
country. Theſe bitter remonſtrances, in which 
no regard was payed either to truth or decency, they 
reinforced with feigned circumſtances, and forged 
lifts of North Britons gratified with penſions, ap- 
pointed to places, or promoted in the ſervice ; till 
at length the populace were incenſed and impelled 
even to the verge of inſurrection, 
All this torrent of abuſe the earl of Bute ſuſtained 


with a degree of fortitude that bordered upon ſtoiciſm, 
and 
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and might have been very eaſily miſtaken for inſen- An. 1762. 


ſibility. It was, however, by the iniquity of the 
times, conſtrued into guilt and apprehenſion, This 
very extraordinary perſon was really an enthuſiaſt 
in patriotiſm, He had nothing at heart but to co- 
operate with the views of his royal maſter, which 
were ſolely direct d to the advantage and happineſs 
of that very people by whom he was loaded with 
reproach and execration. He was of opinion that 
virtue, by its own intrinſic efficacy, would in the 
end triumph over all oppoſi.ion; therefore, he did 
not think it neceſſary to reinforce it by means of 
any temporizing art, auxiliary law, or other pre- 
caution. Without all doubt, poſterity will do him 
juſtice : but this juſtification may come ſo late, that 
he himſelf will reap no benefit from the triumph of 
his reputation. He was not without friends who 
exerciſed their pens in his vindication : but the 
torrent of popular prejudice ſoon became too ſtrong 
to be reſiſted, either by argument or facts. The 
populace induſtrioufly avoided hearing or ſeeing 
any thing that could be urged, or produced in his 
behalf. They reſigned all their thinking faculties, 
and even their ſenſes, to the indefatigable incendia- 
ries of a bold and inſolent faction, who were over- 
awed by no authority, and reſtrained by no princi- 
ple; till at length the animoſity to the Scots in ge- 
neral, and the averſion to the miniſter in particular, 
proceeded to an amazing degree of infatuation, 
Had the natives of North Britain proved equally 
combuſtible, the flames of civil war would have 
certainly been kindled ; and, in that caſe, the ruin 
of a mighty nation might have been effected by 
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two or three infamous emiſſaries, equally deſperate 
and obſcure, who either p:oflituted their pens to a 
party for hire, or exerciſed their talents for abuſe, 
in hope of bring bought off by the miniſter. 
England and Scotland are now tco intimarely 
connected in point of inte eſt and communication, 
to be disjoined without ſuch violent convulſions as 
would endanger the ſafety of either, and even the 
exiſtence of both: but it will always be in the 
power of a few bed men to excite ſuch jealoufies 
ard teſentments as will detea: the b:{t purpoles of 
the union, un il a Britiſh parliament ſhall enaR a 
law tor puniſhirg, in a ſummary manner, the au— 
thors of ſuch national reproach, as perturbators of 
th public peace. Had the promulgators of the 
firſt defamatory libels that appearcd againſt the 
k—g and his family, been apprehended and pu- 
niihed ac oiding to law, the tation would have 
found it a very Cifncult taſk, in the ſequel, to en- 
gage either printer or publiſher in their ſervice; 
and, in all probability, the evil would have been 
cruſhed in the egg: but they were em boldened by 
impuniiy to proceed in their career, to confirm 
their ci\umni-s by unretuted falſhoods, and to give 


a looſe to the moſt audac ous ſcurrility z until the 


minds of the people were ſo deeply and fo univer- 
ſaliy tainted, that it became hazardous to call the 
libeilers to account, and very doubtful whether a 
jury could be found in the capital, that would fur- 


r-nder thoſe new idols to the caſtigation of the 


law. 
Wie would not be thought to infinuate that |— 
E—c's character was altogether without weaknels, 
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or his conduct totally exempt from error : but, un- 
doubredly, his intention was upright, and the par- 
tialicy for his own countrymen, of which he was 
acculed, ſ-ems to have been entirely without foun- 
dation. At leaſt it appears, that as few natives 
of North Britain were provided with places, or 
promoted in the ſervice, during his miaiſtry, as in 
any former term of the ſame duration, fince the be- 
ginning of the century. It was obſerve, however, 
that this nobleman did not poſſeſs the art of ac- 
quiring popularity : that his deportment, though 
civil and condeſcending, was ſtiffened with a re- 
ſerve, which kept mankind at too great a diſtance z 
that, inſtead of giving magnificent entertainments, 
ſuitable to the dignity of his office, and the libera- 
lity of his fortune, which had been increaſed to 
a very ample revenue by the death of his father- 
in-law, his houſckeeping was modelt, frugal, 
and favoured rather too much of ceconomy ; that 
he did not mingle enough in the ſociety and diver- 
fions of the nobility, whoſe friendſhip it was his in- 
tereſt to cultivate z but paſſed his hours of relaxa- 
tion among a few private favourites of his own 
country, whoſe characters, perhaps, wanted no ad- 
vantage, but that of being known, to attract the 
eſteem of the public. We will not pretend to judge 
whether he was to blame in aſſociating as a miniſter 
with Mr. F—x, who was, undoubtedly, next to 
himſelf, the moſt unpopular man in the whole 
kingdom: but this circumſtance was loudly re- 
hearſed as a flagrant article of his demerits. He 
was alſo ridiculed for having forced the place of 
chancellor of the exchequer upon fir F—s D--ſh--d, 
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who, though a gentleman of undoubted honour 
and integrity, was (as he himſelf candidly owned) 
but an indifferent financier, conſequently ill- qua. 
lified to execute the functions of that important 
office. 

In the midſt of theſe internal diſturbances, the 
operations of war were proſecuted with unremitting 
ardour in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; while the 
king ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing peace, which, 
excluſive of motives of humanity, he thought ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the advantage of his own 
kingdom. He longed to ſee his people eaſed of 
that intolerable load of raxes, which the expences 
of this and the former war had laid upon their 
ſhoulders. He ſaw them exhauſting their blood 
and treaſure in quarrels, not their own, upon the 
continent of Germany ; and that this fatal drain 
could not be effectually ſtopped, but by a general 
pacification, The national debt was increaſed to 
ſuch an enormous burden, as ſeemed to threaten 
the immediate ruin of public credit, which a peace 


alone could prevent. The original ſcope of the 


war, namely, the ſecurity of the Britiſh colonies in 
America, was fully accompliſhed ; forty ſhips of the 
line were rendered uſeleſs by hard ſervice : thirty 
thouſand recruits were wanted for the army; and 
the war had occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity of men, that, 
during the preceding year, it had been found im- 
practicable to raiſe above fifteen hundred recruits 
for the eſtabliſhed regiments, though great pre- 
miums had been offered to engage men in the ſer- 


vice. Theſe conſiderations reinforced the other 


reaſons 
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reaſons which induced his majeſty to wiſh for 
pace; and his ſentiments were warmly eſpouſed 
by all the members of his council. 

The king of Sardinia is ſaid to. have offered his 
beſt offices for reviving the negotiation between the 
courts of London and Verſailles; and, in all pro- 
hability, his mediation was cordially embraced by 
both. Certain it is, they agreed to treat in good 
earneſt, and to ſend mutually to each other, a per- 
ſn of the firſt rank, veſted with the powers and 
character of ambaſſador and plenipotentiary. The 
duke of Bedford being choſen for this purpoſe, by 
the king of Great Britain, ſer out for France in the 
beginning of September ; and, at the ſame time, 
the duke de Nivernois arrived in England with the 
me character from his molt, chriſtian majeſty. 
Many difficulties were leveiled by the hearty de- 
fre of peace, which animated both monarchs. 


10 longer obſtructed the progreſs of the negotiation, 
which now turned only upon the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace between England and the houſes of Bour- 
bon, The king of Pruſſia delivered from two 
formidable enemies, in conſequence of his late ac- 
commodation with Ruſſia and Sweden, was now in 


item was changed, by which his intereſts had been 
o warmly eſpouſed at the court of London. In 
:ttling the preliminaries, which were diſcuſſed in 
concert with the kings of Spain and Portugal, the 
belligerant powers made allowances for what might 
have happened in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 


egulated the conceſſions to be made in proportion 
| to 
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The humours and intereſts of their German allies, 


2 condition to take care of himſelf : beſides, that 
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Ar. 1762. to the ſucceſs or miſcarriage that might attend the 


Britiſh armaments, Mean while a violent diſpute 
in word and writing enſued among the pol:ticians in 
England, touching the different articles of the fu- 


ture pacifica'ion, as they happened to tranſpire in 


the courle of the negotiation, 

This warm conteſt vas not interrupted, even by 
the tidings of a very important national advantage, 
brought by the honouraile Auguſtus Hervey and 
captain Nugent, who arrived in London about the 
end of S-ptember, with diſpatches from the ear] 
of Albemarle and fir George Pococke. We have 
alreadj obſerved that he a: mament under the con- 
duct of thoſe two commanders had failed from 
Portſmouth in the beginning of March; and, ac. 
cording to the general opinion, it was deſtined to a 
againſt the principal Spaniſh ſettlement on the iſland 
of Cuba. Ou the 'w-nry-feventh day of May, they 
were jo ned off Cape Nichola, on the noith-welt 
point of Hiſpaniola, by a detachment of the fl:et 
from Martinique, under fir J-mes Douglas; and, 
in conſequence of this junction, their whole force 
conſiſted of ninet-en ſail of the line, eighteen ſmaller 
ſhips of war, and about one hundred and fifty 
tranſports, having on board about ten thouland 
land forces and marines, Orders had been ſent to 
detach another reinforc: ment of four thouſand men 
from New York, which, it was ſuppoſed, would 
arrive time enough to bear a part in their military 
Operations, | 

The admiral, having reſolved to chooſe the near- 
eft courſe through the old ſtraiis cf Bahama, took 
proper precautions, aud choſe ikiliul pilots for con- 

ducting 
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ductiog the fleet through that difficult and danger - An. 1762, 


bus paſſage, which lies along the north ſide of Cuba. 
He was tavoured with fair wind and good weather, 
which enabled him to p-rform this task in a tew 
days, without accident or danger; and, on the (ixth 
day of July, he lay to, about five leagues to the 
eaſtward of the Havanna, after having taken a 
Spaniſh frigate and a ſtorc- ſhip in the paſſage. 
Having iſſucd directions to the maſters of the 
tranſports, with reſpect to the diſembai kation of 
the army, and left commo ore Keppel to tup. rin- 
tend this ſervice, with ſix ſail of the line and fume 
frigates, he b re away with the reſt of the fleet, and 
ran down off the harbour, where he deſcried 
twelve Spaniſh ſhips of the line, with ſeveral trading 
veſſels. Next morning he embarked his marines 
in boats, and made a ſhew of landing about four 
miles to the weltward of the itavanna ; while the 
earl of Albemarle landed with the whole army, be- 
tween the rivers Buca-nao and Coxcmar, about fix 
miles to the eaſtward of the Moro Caſtle, which 
was the enemy's chief fortreſs for the defence of 
the town and harbour, A body of Spaaiards ap- 
prared on the ſhore; but, ſome flovps being or- 
dercd in to ſcour the beach and the woods with 
their cannon, the troops not only landed, but alſo 
paſſed the river Coxemar, without oppoſition, On 
the tenth, colonel Carleton drove tne enemy from 
a [mall redoubt on the top of the hill Cavannos, 
which overlooked the Moro; and there a poſt was 
eſtabliſhed : at the ſame time, three bomb-veſicls 
being anchored in ſhore, began to throw ſhells into 
the town, under cover of the ſhips Sterling Caſtle 

and 
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An. 1762. and Echo. Though this invaſion of the Engliſh 


was altogether unexpected, the place being ſtrong. 
ly fortified and well ſupplied, preparations were 
inſtantly made for a vigorous defence, by Dor 
Juan de Prado, governor of the city, and the mar. 
quis del Real, commodore of the ſhipping, aſſiſted 
by the counſels and experience of the viceroy of 
Pern and the governor of Carthagena, who hap. 
pened to be at the Havanna, in the way to or from 
their reſpective governments. By the twelfth, they 
had ſunk three of their capital ſhips in the mouth 
of the harbour; ſo as entirely to block up the 
channel. The admiral ordered four ſhips of the 
line to cruiſe in the offing ; and, with the reſt of 


his ſquadron, anchored off Chorera river, four miles 


to the weſtward of the Havanna, where there was 
plenty of wood and freſh water. Here, at the re- 
queſt of lord Albemarle, he landed eight hundred 
marines, formed into two battalions, under the 
majors Campbell and Collins, who encamped on 
this ſide, and were reinforced from the other ſide 
by a detachment of twelve hundred men, under 
the command of colonel] Howe. This ſtep waz 
taken in order to ſecure a footing on both quarters 
of the town, and divide the enemy's attention, fo 
as to weaken the defence of the Moro, againſt 
which the earl of Albemarle had determined to di- 
rect his chief operations. He was encamped in the 
woods between the river Coxemar and the Moro, 
leaving a corps at Guana-macoa, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant- general Elliot, to ſecure the 
avenues on that ſide, and his communication with 


a large tract of country, which, it was hoped, 
would 
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would ſupply the troops with water, vegetables, An. 1762. 


and freſh proviſion. The attack of the Moro was 
commanded by major-general Keppel, brother to 
the earl of Albemarie; and the chie engineer was 
Mr. Mackellar, who diſplayed uncom non abilities 
at the fiege of Louiſbourg, and on many other oc- 
caſions both in this and the laſt war. 


Faſcines, ſtores, and artille y, being landed from Attack ot 
the ſhips with great expedition by tae ſeamen, the Fort 
engineers began to erect batteries of bombs and More. 


cannon, while a body of pioneers were employed 
to cut parallels in the woods, and form a line with 
faſcines to ſecure the guards from the fire of the 
enemy, which began to be very troubleſome. On 
the twenty ninth, about one thouſand choſen men 
of the enemy, with a detachment of armed negroes 
and mulatroes, landed on two diviſions to the right 


and left of the Moro, in order to deftroy the works 


of the befiegers : but they were repulſed by the 
piquets and advanced poſts, and retreated in great 
confuſton, with the lo!s of two hundred men, killed 
and taken. On the firſt day of July, the beſiegers 
opened two batteries of cannon, ſo that their whole 
fire now proceeded from twelve battering cannon, 
ſix large mortars, three ſmall ones, and twenty- ſix 
royals, The enemy had ſeventeen pieces of ar- 
tillery, and one mortar, mounted on the front at- 
tacked: but their fire was not ſo well maintained 
as that of the affailants, Indeed, their attention 
was this day divided for about three hours, in 
conſequence of an attack made upon the north-eaſt 
face, by three ſhips of the line, the Cambridge, 
Dragon, and Mariborough, commanded by the 


Captains 
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captains Gooltrey, Hervey, and Burnet, who main. 
tained a cloſe cannonade, though with little effec; 
tor the Moro was fituated too high to be much 
affected by their artillery, J hey ſuffered con. 
ſiderahly in their rigging, and loſt a great num. 
ber of men, including captain Gooſtrey, why 
fell in the beginning of the engagement. His 
place was ſupplied by captain Lindlay of the Trent, 
a brave officer, who behaved with remarkable gal. 
lantry. Captain Campbell, of the Sterling Caſtle, 
who had been ordered to lead until the firſt ſhip 
had been properly placed, did not perform his part 


according to the directions he had received; and 


was obliged to quit the ſervice, 

About the ſame time, the admiral's cruiſers, who 
ſcoured the ſea round the whole iſland, brought in 
the Venganza frigate of twenty-ſix guns, the 
Marte of eightzen, and a ſchooner, laden with 
coffee. On the twelfth, fir James Douglas, who 
had parted from the admiral immediately after 
their junction, and feered his courſe to Jamaica, 
in a ſingle ſhip, now arrived off the Havanna, 
having under his convoy, a fleet of merchant fhips 
bound for England. 

The parapet of Fort Moro was el} of maſonry; 
the ditch of the front attacked, was ſeventy 
feet deep from the edge of the countericarp N and 
more than forty feet of that depth funk in the 
rock. The ſoil of the country in the neighbour- 
hood, being very thin, aForded little earth ; and as 
it was thought neceſſary to carry on the approaches 
by ſap, this method might have been ſound alto- 
gether impracticable, had not fir James Douglas 

ſupplicd 
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ſupplied the engineers with cotton bags, from ſome An. 1762. 


thips of his convoy, which were partly loaded with 
this commodity. Mean while, che enemy made 
ſuch a vigorous defence, that the ſiege was pro- 
trated beyond expectation; a conſiderable delay 
was likewiſe occaſioned by an unlucky accident. 
Oa the third day of July, the principal battery of 
the beſiegers, chiefly conſtrued of timber and faſ- 
eines, being dried by the heat of the weather and 
the continual cannonade, took fire, and the flames 
raged with ſuch violence, that almoſt the whole 
work was conſumed. The beſiegers were ſuhjected 
to various other diſcouragements. Epidemical 
diſtempers, ſuch as never fail to attack the natives 
of Britain who viſit thoſe countries, began to make 
great havock, both in the army and the navy. 
Theſe were rendered more fatal by the want of 
neceſſaries and refreſhments. The proviſion was 
bad; and the troops were ill ſupplied with water, 
The great number of the lick rendered the duty 
more fatiguing to thoſe that were well. In thoſe 
warm climates, the human body being in a ſtate of 
relaxation, is incapable of ſuch a degree of labour 
as it can bear in more northern latitudes; and the 
men are ſubject to a ſpecies of dejection, which al- 
ways augments the general mortality : this was 
now reinforced by the delay of the troops from 
North America, which they had long expected to 
no purpoſe. 

From repeated experience, it appears, that the 
troops of England can never endure a campaign of 
any length in the Weſt-Indies. At leaſt, nothing 
can render it tolerable, but fuch attention ro the 
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convenience and proviſion of the ſoldiery, as hath 
never yet been payed in any of the expeditions of 
Great Britain, That the forces before the Ha. 
vanna ſhould be obliged to live on damaged provi- 
ſion, is a reproach upon the victuallers; but it is 
ſill more ſurpriſing that they ſhould be in want of 
water in the neighbourhood of two rivers, while 
the boats-crews of the whole fleet were unem- 
ployed. It would deſerve the conſideration of our 
admirals and generals, who may hereafter be choſen 
to conduct ſuch enterprizes, whether it would not 
conduce to the health of the men, it certain ſloops, 
veſſels, and boats, ſhould be regularly employed 
in making proviſion of turtle, fiſu, pot-herbs, 
roots, oranges, and lemons, along the coaſt, and 
in the neighbouring iſlands, where theſe articles 
abound ; while ſucceſſive detachments are ſent out 
from the army to procure ſupplies of black cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and every other ſpecies of catables, 
The owners of theſe ought not to be pillaged, bur 
conſcientiouſly payed for what they furniſh ; and, 


above all things, the men ought to be indulged 


with plenty of freſh water, a certain proportion of 
it being mixed with wine or diſtilled ſpirit, 

On the ſecond day of Augult, the ſecond divi- 
ſion of the tranſports, with the troops from North- 
America, arrived ; and this reinforcement added 


| freſh vigour to the operations of the ſiege. In a 


few days, the ſeamen and ſoldiers belonging to 
four of the American tranſports, which had been 
wrecked in the ſtraights of Bahama, were brought 
off in five loops, detached by the admiral on this 


ſervice : but, at the ſame time, he received infor- 


mation 
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mation that five other tranſports, having on board An. 1762. 


three hundred and fifty ſoldiers, of Anſtruther's 
regiment, and one hundred and fifty provincial 
troops, were taken on the tweaty-firlt day of July, 
by a French ſquadron, which fell in with them 
near the paſſage between Maya Guanna, and the 
North Caicos. All the reſt of the troops, however, 
arrived in perfect health. 


On the nineteenth of July, the beſiegers took Progreſs 


poſſeſſion of the covered-way, before the point of of the 
the right baſtion, and a new ſap was begun at this ſiege · 


lodgment. The only place by which the foot of 
the wall was acceſſible, happened to be a thin ridge 
of rock, left at the point of the baſtion, to cover 
the extremity of the ditch, which would otherwiſe 
have been open to the ſea. Along this ridge the 
miners paſſed, without cover, to the foot of the 
wall, where they made a lodgment with little loſs, 
Mean while, they funk a ſhaft without the covered- 
way, in order to form a mine for throwing the 
counterſcarp into the ditch, ſhould it be found ne- 
ceſſary to fill it; and continued their former ſap 
along the glacis. In the night of the twenty-firſt, 
a ſerjeant and twelve men ſcaled the walls by ſur- 
prize ; but, the garriſon being alarmed before they 
could be ſuſtained, they were obliged to retreat with 


precipitation, Next day, at four in the morning, 


a ſally was made from the town, by fifteen hundred 
men, divided into three detachments, who attacked 
the beſiegers in three different places, while a warm 
fire was kept up in their favour from the fort of 
Punta, the weſt baſtion, the lines and flanks of 


the entrance, and their ſhipping in the harbour. 
12 After 
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After a warm diſpute, which coſt the Engliſh about 
fifty men killed or wounded, all their three parties 
were repulſed, and fled with ſuch precipitation, 
that a conſiderable number was drowned in the 


hurry of their retreat. Their loſs amounted to 


four hundred, killed and taken priſoners. On the 
thirtieth day of the month, about two in the morn- 
ing, a floating battery was towed out into the har- 
bour, and fired with grape-ſhot and ſmall arms into 
the ditch, though without any great interruption to 
the miners; and the cloſe fire of the covering party 
ſoon compelled the enemy to retire. 

In the afternoon, two mines were ſprung by the 
beſiegers, with ſuch effect, that a practicable breach 
was made in the baſtion; and orders were immedi- 
ately given for the aſſault, The troops mounted 
with great intrepidity, and, forming on the top of 


the breach, drove the enemy from every part of the 


ramparts, after a ſhort, though very warm, diſpute, 
in which about one hundred and thirty Spaniards 
were killed, including ſeveral officers of diſtinction. 
Don Luis de Velaſco, governor of the fort, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the beginning of the 
ſiege, by ſuch activity and courage, as attracted the 
admiration and eſteem even of his enemies. In 
this laſt action, he did all that could be expected 
from the moſt romantic gallantry, and fell by a ſhot 
he received in defending the colours of Spain. The 
marquis Gonzales, who was ſecond in command, 
likewiſe loſt his life on this occaſion. About four 
hundred of the garriſon threw down their arms, 
and were made priſoners: the reſt were either killed 
in boats, or drowned, in attempting to eſcape to 

the 
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the Havanna. Lieutenant-colonel Stuart, who An. 1762. 
commanded the attack, Joſt but two licutenants, 

and twelve men; and one lieutenant, with four ſer- 

jeants, and twenty-four men, were wounded. 

The reduction of the Moro was not immediately Surrender 
attended with the ſurrender of the Havanna; on of the 
the contrary, the governor of the place now di- 3 
rected his chief fire againſt the fortreſs which they Spaniſn 

had loſt ; and even ſent down a large ſhip of the ſlipping. 
line to the entrance of the harbour, from whence 
ſhe could batter it with more effect. Her efforts, 
however, produced nothing, and in a few hours 
ſhe removed to a greater diſtance. In the mean 
time, general Keppel, with the advice of the engi- 
neer, reſolved to erect new batterics on the Ca- 


vannos; and a plan was formed for making a new 

f attack to the weſtward of the town. Oa the tenth 

e of Auguſt, in the morning, the batteries on the 1 

Cavannos being finiſhed, the earl of Albemarle 1 

; ſent a flag of truce to ſummon the governor to y 

k ſurrender z; and his anſwer was, that he would de- | 
fend the place to the laſt extremity. Next morn- ; 

ing, at day-break, about five and torty cannon and ö 

e eight mortars began to play againſt the towa and [ 

" the Punta, which laſt was ſilenced before ten; in [ 

d another hour the north baſtion was almoſt dilabled. 1 

It About two in the afternoon, white flags were hung q 

e out all round the place, as well as on board the ad- = 

, miral's ſhip in the harbour; and, in a little time, 1 

Ir a flag of truce arrived at the head-quarters, with 

$, propoſals of capitulation. The governor tickled 

d hard to obtain permiſſion to ſend the ſhips to Spain, 

to and to have the harbour declared neucral; but 


he 13 neither 


/ 
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An.1762, neither of theſe points could be given up, and hoſti- 
lities were ordered to be renewed, when the enemy 
thought proper to recede from their demands, By 
the capitulation, which was ſigned on the thirteenth, 
the inhabitants were ſecured in their private pro- 
perty, in the enjoyment of their own laws and reli- 
gion; and next day the Engliſh troops took poſ- 
ſeffion of this important conqueſt, As {or the 
Spaniſh garriſon, which amounted to about nine 
hundred, including officers, they were indulged 
with the honours of war; and it was ſtipulated, 
that they and the ſailors ſhould be conveyed to 
Old Spain, together with the Spaniſh commodore, 
the governor of the Havanna, the viceroy of Peru, 
and the governor of Carthagena. In the progreſs 
of the ſiege, about five hundred of the Britiſh 
troops, including fifteen officers, were killed out- 
right or died of their wounds; and about ſeven 
hundred, comprehending thirty-nine officers, were 
cut off by diſtemper, which raged with redoubled 
violence after the reduction of the place. Great 
quantities of artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores, fell into the hands of the conquer- 
ors, together with twelve ſhips of the line, two 
upon the ſtocks, and ſeveral trading veſſels. They 
likewiſe acquired to the amount of near two mil- 
lions ſterling, in filver, tobacco, and valuable mer- 

chandize, collected on his catholic majeſty's ac- 

1 count: ſo that the Britiſh nation was more than 

| indemnified for the exp<nce of the expedition; and 

the enemy's loſs was irreparable. | 
So much treafure intercepted by the Engliſh, 


firſt in the ſhip Hermione, and new in the iſland of 
Cuba, 


S EO R.G B IH. 


Cuba, muſt have been a ſevere ſtroke upon the 
king of Spain: but the ruin of his navy was of 
much greater importance, and even that but a 
trifle in compariſon to the loſs of the Havanna, the 
ort at which all their galleons and flota, loaded 
with the riches of Mexico and Peru, rendezvouſed 
in their return to Old Spain; the port which abſo- 
lutely commanded the only paſſage by which their 
ſhips could fail from the bay of Mexico to Europe. 
While this place remains in the hands of an enemy, 
| whoare maſters at ſea, the court of Madrid can re- 
ceive no ſupplies of treaſure from the Weſt Indies, 
except by ſuch routes as are equally tedious and 
uncertain, by beating up the windward paſſage 
from Carthagena, which cannot be effected without 
infinite trouble, perſeverance, and danger from the 
Engliſh ſquadrons; and, by ſurrounding Cape- 
horn, or paſſing through the ſtreights of Magellan 
from the South-ſea, a voyage of great length, ſub- 
ject to infinite hazards and inconveniences. . The 
reduction of the Havanna, therefore, was an acqui- 
lition, that not only diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the 
molt eſſential manner, by ſtopping the tources of 
their wealth, but likewiſe opened to the conquerors 
an eaſy avenue to the centre of their American 
treaſures. In no former war had Great Britain ac- 
quired ſuch large ſums at the expence of her ene- 
mies. Her ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies is ſaid to 
have brought into England near ſix millions in 


treaſure and jewels, ſince the commencement of 


hoſtilities; but every million thus acquired, ſhe 
has expended tenfold in the courſe of her ſubſidies 
and expeditions. 
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The loſs of the Havanna, with the ſhips and 
treaſure there taken, was not the only diſaſter ſuf. 
tained by Spain in the ſhort courſe of the war, 
which ſhe had ſo im rudently declared againſt 
Great Britain. She received another dangerous 
wound in the Eaſt Indies. 

It may not be unneceflary to appriſe the reader, 
that the Philippine Iſlands, ſituated in the Indian 
ocean, extend from the ſixth to near the twentieth 
degree of north latitude, about one hundred and 
twenty leagues to the ſouthward of China; that 
they are computed to be twelve hundred in num- 
ber, and are conſidered as part cf the ſovereignty 
of Spain; that in the largeſt of them, called Lu- 
conia, which is ſaid to be above one hurdred and 
ſixty leagues in length, the <paniards are poſſeſſed 
of Manilia, a conſiderable city, exte five, popu- 
lous, and tolerably well fortified, the centre of the 
Spaniſh trade, from whence two large ſhips are ſent 
annually acrols the vaſt Pacific ocean to Acapulco, 
on the coaſt of Mexico, laden with the ſpices, 
ſtoffs, jewels, and other rich merchandize of India, 
The city ſtands on a point of land, formed by a 
river that iſſues from the great lake of Bahia, and 
falls into the ſea a little lower, at the town of Ca- 
vite, where there is a ſpacious harbnur, though the 
entrance is difficult. The ſuburbs of Manilla are 
very extenſive, containing a great number of inha- 
birants, natives of different countries, particularly 
Chineſe; but the number of the Spaniards within 
the place does not exceed five thouſand, 

Againſt this ſettlement, a plan of attack was 
formed at Madraſs, to be executed by part of the 

| ſquadron 


22. 
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ſq vadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, and a few batta- 
1005 uader the command of brigadier-general 
Draper, who had fignalzed himſelf in the defence 


| of Madraſs, when it was belieged by the enemy. 


The troops allotted for this expedition conſiſted 
of one regiment, with a company of the royal ar- 
tillery z and theſe were, by the governor of Ma- 
draſs, reinforced with ſome able officers, about 
thirty men of the company's artillery, ſix hundred 
Sipoys, one company of Catfres, one of Topazes, 
one of pioneers, two companies of French de- 
ſerters, with a few hundred of Laſcars, for the uſe 
of the engineers and tne park of artillery. Vice- 
admiral Corniſh ſupplied a ſtrong battalion of ſea- 
men and marines ; lo that the whole force amount- 
ed to two thouſand three hundred effective men, 
with which it was reſolved to make an attempt 
upon the flouriſh ng city of Manilla. Major-ge- 
neral Laurence, who commanded the forces of the 
Eaſt India company at Madraſs, was of opinion 
that the ſettlements would be in danger, ſhould a 
greater number of troops be drawn from the coaſt ; 
and, therefore, the two battalions of the company's 
troops, the whole cavalry, fix thouſand ſipoys, with 
part of Monſon's regiment, and the highlanders, 
were left for their ſecurity: at the ſame time, or- 
ders were left for three ſhips of war, which they 
hourly expected at Madraſs, to remain on that part 
of the coaſt for the protection of the commerce, 
The enterprize was no ſooner reſolved upon, than 
the admiral detached captain Grant in the Sea- 
horſe, to the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, with in- 
ſtructions to intercept all veſſels bound for Manilla, 
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An.1;62. that the enemy might receive no intelligence of 


The ar- 
mament 
arri es at 
Manilla. 


their deſign. 
The forces, with the ſtores and artillery, being 


embarked, the admiral failed in two diviſions about 
the beginning of Auguſt, and on the nineteenth ar. 
rived at Malacca. Here the * fleet being watered, 
and a large quantity of rattans provided for mak. 


ing gabions, they proceeded on their voyage ; and, 


on the twenty-third day of September, anchored 
in the bay of Manilla, where they found the enemy 
but ill prepared for a ſiege, and much alarmed at 
this unexpected viſit, The governor was the arch. 
biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf captain-general of the 
Philippine [lands : but the garriſon, amounting 
to eight hundred men of the royal regiment, was 
commanded by the marquis de Villa: medina, a 
brigadier-general, who now reinforced it with a 
body of ten thouſand Indians, from the province of 
Pampanga, a fierce and lavage nation, who, tho' 
unacquainted with the uſe of fire-arms, manage 
their bows and arrows with great dexterity, and 
are very formidable from their intrepidity and con- 
tempt of death. The officers, ſubordinate to bri- 
gadier-general Draper, were the Jlieutenant-colonels 
Monſon and Scott, major Barker, who commanded 


» Mis : ä n 2 
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* The ſquadron conſiſied of preſident and council of Ma. 
the Norfolk, Panther, Ameri- draſs, to convoy the Eflex 
ca, Seaford, the Elizabeth, India ſhip, which had on 
Grafton, Lenox, Weymouth, board the treaſure for the 
Seahorſe, and Argo, with one China cargoes ; but ſhe ar- 
of the company's veſſels, and - rived time enough to have 
a ſtore-ſhip. The Falmouth her ſhare in the expedition. 
was left at the requeſt of the , 

the 
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the artillery, and major More. Mr. Drake, and An. 1762. 


ſome other individuals in the Eaſt- India company's 
ſervice, were appointed to take care of the com- 
any's intereſts, according to the convention made 
with che preſident and council at Madraſs, relating 
to the ſucceſs of the expedition. The next in com- 
mand to the vice-admiral at ſea, was commodore 
Tiddeman ; and the battalion of ſeamen and ma- 
rines was commanded by the captains Collins, 
Pirchford, and George Ourry, who behaved during 
the whole ſervice, with equal gallantry and con- 
duct. Indeed, every captain and officer, whether 
by land or water, exerted himſelf with uncommon 
diligence and reſolution. The greateſt harmony 
ſubſiſted between the commanders, officers, and 
men, in the different departments of the ſervice ; 
and the {ol liers and ſeamen vied with each other in 
expreſſions of mutual good-will, as well as in feats 
of valour and activity. 

The admiral, having ſounded the coaſt, diſco- 
vered a convenient place for landing the troops, 
about two miles to the fouthward of Manilla. On 
the twenty-fourth day of September, the proper 
diſpoſitions being made, and the three frigates, 
Argo, Sea-horſe, and Seaford, moored very near 
the ſhore, to cover the deſcent; three diviſions of 
the forces were put on board the boats of the fleer, 
conducted by the ſea-captains Parker, Pempenfeldt, 
and Brereton, and landed at the church and village 
of Malata, not without ſome difficulty from a great 
ſurf that rolled on the beach. The enemy began 
to aſſemble in great numbers, both horle and in- 
iantry, to oppoſe the deſcent z but the captains, 


King, 
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An. 1762. King, Grant, and Peighin, who commanded the 
covering frigates, maintained ſuch a warm fire f 
cannon, to the right and left, that they ſoon dif. 
perſed; and the general diſembarked his troops 
without the loſs of one man; while the Spaniſh 

arriſon were employed in burning the ſuburbs of 
Manlla. Next day the general took poſſcſſion of 
the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort which the enemy had 
abandoned, and which proved an excellent place of 
arms ſor covering the landing of the ſtores and ar. 
tillery. Colorei Monſon, with an advanced pary 
of two hundred men, occupied the church of the 
Hermita, about nine hundred yards from the city, 
The head quarters were fixed in the curate's houſe, 
and ſecured by the ſeventy-ninth regiment, of if , 
which Mr, Draper himſelf was colonel, as a poſ 
of the utmoſt importance, both from its ſtrength, 
and the commodious cover it afforded from the Wi 
rains which had deluged the country, and rendered 
it impoſi.ble to encamp. The matines were left 
at the Malata, in the neighbourhood of the Pol. b 
veriſta, to preſerve the communication with the n 
fleet, and guard the ſtores and artillery, which were 
not landed without great danger and fatigue. Some WW in 
boats were overſet, and lieutenant Hardwick pe- g. 
riſhed on this occaſion. A body of men was ad. N a0 
vanced within three hundred yards of the town, . 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the church of St. Jago, dh. 
which they maintained, notwithſtanding its being br 
expoſed to the fire of the enemy. The battalion W th 
of ſeamen, landing on the twenty-ſixth, were can- WM w; 
roned between the ſeventy-ninth regiment and the Fl 
marines; and the reſt of the company's troops, da 

being 
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being diſembarked, were likewiſe put under cover. An. 1762. 
This day the enemy, to the number of four hun- 

died men, with two field pieces, under the com- 

mand of the chevalier Fayette, advanced on the 

right of the Engliſh advanced-poſt, the flank of 

which they began to cannonade : but colonel Mon- 

ſon, at the head of the picquets, and a ſmall re- 
inforcement of ſeamen, ſoon drove them back into 

the town, with ſuch precipitation, that they left 

one of their field-pieces on the glacis, 

The governor had been already twice ſummon- Opera- 
ed to ſurrender, but returned a reſolute refuſal ; tions be- 
and, indeed, if the valour of his troops had cor- 5g 
reſponded with the vigour of his declaration, he Dn town, 
had but little to apprehend from an handful of 
enemies, who, far from being in a condition to 
inveſt the city on all ſides, were obliged to confine 
their operations to one corner, leaving two thirds 
of it open to all manner of ſupplies. The front, 
which the general reſolved to attack, was defended 
by the baſtions of St. Diego, and St. Andrew; a 
ravelin, which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, 
ete i 2 covered way, and a glacis. The baſtions were 
mc in good order, mounted with a great number of 
pe. fine braſs cannon : but the ravelin was not armed; 
nor the covered way in good repair: the glacis 
*, i was] too low, and the ditch was not carried round 
805 WM the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego. The 
ing breadth of the ditch was about thirty yards, and 
100 WF the depth of water did not exceed five feet. It 
an-. was ſounded by a detachment, headed by captain 
the WF Fletcher, who begged leave to undertake this 
Ph WF dangerous enterprize, which he atchieved in the 
ing midſt 
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An- 1762. midſt of the enemy's fire, with the loſs of thre 


Propreſs 
of the 
ſiege, 


men. Some ſtraggling ſeamen having been mur. 
dered by the ſavages, the governor ſent out a flag 
of truce on the twenty-ſeventh, to apologize fo 
theſe barbarities, and requeſt the releaſe of his own 
nephew, who had been lately taken in the bay, by 


the boats of the fleet. He had been diſpatched 


in a galley, by the commander of the Galleon Phi. 
lippina, juſt arrived from Acapulco, at Cajayagan, 
near Cape Spirito Santo, with the firſt advices of 
the war. Next day, while lieutenant Fryar, with 
a flag of truce, conducted this priſoner to the town, 
a detachment of the garriſon, intermixed with In- 
dians, ſallied out to attack one of the poſts of the 
beſiegers: when the ſavages, without reſpeRing 
the law of nations, or the ſacred character of an 
officer, under the protection of a flag of truce, fel 
upon Mr. Fryar, with the moſt inhuman fury, and 
murdered him on the ſpot. They even mangled 
his body in the moſt brutal manner, and mortally 
wounded the Spaniſh gentleman who endeavoured 
to protect his conductor. In their attack, they 
were ſoon repulied by the Britiſh party that de- 
fended the poſt, who were ſo exaſperated by theit 
barharity, that they gave them no quarter. 

Mean while ſeveral mortars bombarded the town 
day and night, without ceaſing; and the engineers 
were employed in erecting batteries to play upon 
their works. On the twenty-ninth, the admiral, 
at Mr. Draper's requeſt, ordered the Elizabeth, 
commodore Tiddeman, and the Falmouth, captain 
Brereton, to lie as near the town as the depth of 


water would allow, and enfilade the enemy's _ 
wit 
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with a view to ſecond the operations of the be- Au. 1762. 
ſieges. 1 hcy performed this ſervice with great 


by increpidity 3 and, although the ſhallows kept them 
. at too great a diſtance to anſwer the purpoſe effec- 
„ WM tally, their fire did not fail to produce great con- 


by fuſion and terror among the inhabitants. On the 
bet and ſecond days of October, the weather was 
b o tempeſtuous, as to endanger the whole ſqua- 
dron, which lay upon a lee ſnore. The South-ſea 
of WF Caſtle ſtore-ſhip was driven aſhore, and, even in 
MW that ſituation, did remarkable ſervice, by enfilading 
the whole beach to the ſouthward, with her guns, 
and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, who 
he threatent d an attack on the Polveriſta, and the ma- 
exzines of the beſiegers at the Malata, Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtorm and heavy rains, the troops and 
emen compleated ſeveral batteries of cannon and 
d voctars; finiſhed a parallel and communication 
from thence to the advanced-polt at the church, 
and eſtabliſhed a ſpacious place of arms on the left 
* of it, near the ſea, the roaring of which favoured 
the workmen in the night, by preventing the noiſe 
1 they made from being heard by the garriſon. On 
the third, the battery being opened againſt the left 


er fice of St. Diego's baſtion, was ſo well ſerved by 
1 the ſeamen and corps of artillery, and the fire fo 
well directed by the conduct and ſkill of major 
ers 
Barker, that, in a few hours, twelve pieces of can- 


1 non, mounted on the face of the baſtion, were to- 
by tally filenced, and the enemy obliged to retire. At 

night, a battery was begun of three guns on the 
ret of the place of arms, to ſilence thoſe that were 
in barbette, upon the orillon of the St. Andrew 
th baſtion, 
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An.176z. baſtion, which annoyed the flank of the beſiegers, 


Furious 
fally from 
the town. 


A cloſe fire of grape-ſhot and muſquetry was main. 
tained all night, to prevent the enemy from repair. 
ing their embraſures, and remounting their can. 
non; while ſeven mortars played, withour ceaſing, 
upon the gorge of the battion, and the contiguous 
defences, 

On the fourth, the cantonment of the ſeamen waz 
attacked about three hours before day, by a ſtrong 
body of Indians, encouraged to this attempt by the 
inceſſant rains, which, they hoped, had rendered 
the fire-arms unſerviceable. Their approach waz 
facilitated by a number of thick buſhes growing on 
the ſide of a rivulet, through which they paſſed in 
the night, without being perceived by the patroles, 
The alarm was no ſooner given, than colonel Mon. 
ſon and captain Fletcher advanced with the picquets 
to the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, who had very judi- 
ciouſly kept firm within their poſts, contenting 
themſelves with acting on the defence, until the 
light ſhould render objects more diſtinguiſhable. 
The eſſailants, though armed chiefly with bows 
and lances, advanced in the moſt reſolute manner 
to the attack; fought with incredible ferocity ; 
when repulſed, returned with redoubled fury to 
the very muzzles of the Engliſh muſquets; and 
died like wild beaſts, gnawing their bayonets. At 
day-break, a freſh picquet of the ſeventy-ninth 
regiment appearing upon their right flank, they 
gave way, and fled with great precipitation, having 
loſt three hundred men in their attack and retreat, 
This action was no ſooner determined, than another 


body of them, reinforced by part of the Spaniſh 
| troops 
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troops, made a furious onſet upon the church, part An. 1762. 


of which they poſſeſſed, after having expelled the 
ſipoys that were here poſted. From the top they 
did ſome execution among the English ſoldiers, 
who, though now expoſed without the leaſt cover 
to their fire and miſſiles, maintained their poſt be- 
hind the church, without flinching; and, after a 
warm conteſt, diſlodged the enemy, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome field-pieces, and the reſolute conduct 
of major Fell, captain Fletcher, and other gallant 
officers ſent to their relief, Seventy Spaniards were 
lefr dead upon the ſpot; and this, with the former 
action, coſt the beſiegers about forty men, includ- 
ing captain Strahan of the ſeventy-ninth regiment, 
and lieutenant Porter of the Norfolk, two gallanc 
officers, who loſt their lives, and fell univerſally 
regretted, 

This was the enemy's laſt effort: the greater part 
of their Indians, diſcouraged by repeated defeats, 
returned to their own habitations. The fire trom 
the garriſon grew faint ; and all their defences ap- 
peared to be in a ruinous condition. On the fifth, 
the fire of the beſiegers was ſo well directed, that 
the breach became practicable; and it was hoped 
the garriſon would demand. a capitulation: but 
they ſeemed to be obſtinate and ſullen, without 
courage or activity: they had not exerted them- 
ſelves in repairing their works; and now they neg- 
lected all means of obtaining favourable terms; 
without having taken the reſolution to defend the 
breach; ſo that the Engliſh general made a diſpo- 
ſition for ſtorming the town. 
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On the ſixth, at four o'clock in the morning, the 
troops deſtined for this ſervice, filed off from their 
quarters, in ſmall bodies, to avoid ſuſpicion, and 
gradually aſſembling at the church of St. Jago, con- 
cealed themlelves in the place of arms, and the 
parallel between the church and the battery. Mean 
while, major Barker maintained a cloſe fire upon the 
works of the enemy, and thoſe places where they 
might be lodged or intrenched, the mortars co- 
operating in the ſame ſervice. At day-break, x 
large body of Spaniards was ſeen formed on the 
baſtion of St. Andrew, as if they had received in- 
timation of the intended aſſault, and had reſolved 
to annoy the aſſailants with muſquetry and grape- 
ſhot from the retired flank of the baſtion, where 
they had ſtill two cannon fit for ſervice ; but a few 
ſhells falling among them, they retired in confu- 
ſion. The Britiſh troops ſeized this opportunity, 
and, directed by the ſignal of a general diſcharge 
from the artillery and mortars, ruſhed on to the 
aſſault, under cover of the thick ſmoke which blew 
directly on the town. Lieutenant Ruſſel, at the 
head of ſixty volunteers, led the way, being ſup- 
ported by the grenadiers of the nineteenth regi- 
ment, to which he belonged. They were followed 
by the engineers, with the pioneers, and other 
workmen, to clear -and enlarge the breach, and 
make Bdgments, in caſe the enemy. ſhould have 
been found intrenched in the gorge of the baſtion, 
Colonel Monſon and major More headed two 
grand diviſions of the ſcventy-ninth regiment, 
The next corps that advanced, was the battalion 
ot ſcamen, ſuſtained by the other two diviſions of 
the 
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the ſeventy- ninth; and the troops of the Eaſt-India An. 1762. 


company formed the rear. According to colonel 
Draper's own account the total of the troops with 
which he entered Manilla amounted to little more 
than two thouſand, a motley compoſition of ſea- 
men, ſoldiers, Sipoys, Cafres, Laſcars, Topaſees, 


French and German deſerters. Theſe affailants 


mounted the breach with incredible courage and ra- 
pidity; while the Spaniards, on the baſtion, retired 
ſo ſuddenly, that it was imagined they depended 
entirely on their mines. Capt. Stephenſon was im- 
mediately ordered to examine the ground; but this 
precaution was needleſs, The Engliſh troops pene- 


trated into the town with very little oppoſition, ex- 


ceptat the royal gate, where there wasaguard-houſe, 
defended by one hundred Spaniards and Indians, 
who, refuſing to ſurrender, were put to the ſword. 
They were likewiſe conſiderably galled with ſhot 
from the galleries of lofry houſes, by which the 
great ſquare was ſurrounded. Three hundred of the 
garriſon were drowned in attempting to paſs the 
river, which was deep and rapid; the governor, 
with the principal magiſtrates, retiring into the 
citadel, This retreat was in itſelf imprudent, be- 
cauſe they did not ſo much as attempt either to 
defend themſelves or to make their eſcape, and it 
was accordingly attended with the moſt diſagret a- 
ble conſequences. Colonel Draper, having no of- 
ter of capitulation or ſurrender made him, could 
not prevent his troops, for ſome hours, from mak- 
Ing the city feel ail the rapaciouſneſs to which a 
city taken by ſtorm is ſubjected from the common 
men; and thoſe he commanded, we may eaſily 
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ſuppoſe, excepting the few regulars among them, 
were of the moſt unruly kind. At laſt the citadel, 
being in no condition of defence, the archbiſhop 
and the magiſtrates ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers at diſcretion ; and it was immediately occupied 
by captain Dupont, with one hundred men of the 
ſeventy-ninth regiment The marquis de Villa- 
medina, with the reſt of the Spaniſh officers, were 
admitted as priſoners of war, on their parole of 
honour; and all the Indians were diſmiſſed in 
ſafety. The ſucceſs of the victors was the more 
agreeable, as it was obtained with very little blood- 
ſhed ; their lols in the action did not exceed twenty 
men, though this was embittered by the death of 
major More, who tell transfixed with an arrow, near 
the royal gate. 

Manilla was no ſooner poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 
forces, than the admiral went on thore to conſult 
with general Draper on this great event; and to 
ſettle a capitulation . This was found to be a 
matter of conſiderable difficulty. When the arch- 
biſhop ard magiſtrates appeared, the two Engliſh 


* We have been more ex- 
plicit upon the circumſtances 
attending this capitulation, on 
account of the diſputes after- 
wards raiſed by the Spaniards 
concerning the performance 
of it; and we have illuſtrated 
the Gazette account from col, 
Draper's letter. The de- 
ſtruction (ſays the ' colonel) 
that we could have occaſioned 
would have trebled the loſs 
they ſuffer by payment of the 
ranſom, The rich churches 


and convents, the king of 
Spain's own palace, with its 
ſuperb and coſtly furniture, 
the magnificent buildings of 
every ſort, the fortifications, 


| docks, magazines, founderies, 


cannon, and, in ſhort, the 
whole, might have been en- 
tirely ruined, the Spaniſh em- 
pire in Aſia ſubverted, and 
the fruits of their religious 
miſſions loſt for ever, together 
with the lives of many thou- 
ſand inhabitants.” 


commanders 
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commanders humanely told them, they were ready An. 1762. 


to ſettle a capitulation that might fave lo fine a city 
from deſtruction; and ordered them to withdraw, 
conſult, and propoſe ſuch terms of compenſation as 
might ſatisfy the fleet and army, and exempt them 
from pillage and its fatal conſequences. Upon 
their return they brought a draught of terms, in 
the name of the archbiſhop, the royal audience, and 
the city and commerce of Manilla, which were ſo 
unſuitable to their deſperate ſituation, that they 
were rejected as unſatisfactory and inadmiſſible, be- 
cauſe they contained no mention of a compenſation 
to the victors for ſaving the place from utter de- 
ſtruction. The Engliſh commanders then took 
the pen, and diftated the conditions on which the 
city of Manilla ſhould be preſerved from plunder, 
and the inhabitants maintained in their religi— 
on, liberties, and properties, under the govern- 
ment and protection of his Britannic majeſty, In 
this paper the Britiſh commanders promiſed that 
the terms propoſed by the archbiſhop and the ma- 
giſtrates ſhould be granted, if thoſe of the ranſom 
were complied with; to which the Spaniards 
conſented. In conſequence of this capitulation the 
town and port of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts 
depending upon Manilla, were to be ſurrendered 
to his Britannic majeſty; and four millions of 
dollars paid as a ranſom for the city of Ma- 
nilla, and the effects of the inhabitants, who, on 
the other hand, were to be ſecured in their religion 
and private property, under the government and 
protection of the king of England. As for the 
Spaniſh troops, which did not exceed three hun- 
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An. 1762. dred, they were diſarmed in the mean time, in or- 


der to be diſpoſed of at more leiſure. The port 
and citadel of Cavite were ſurrendered, together 
with ſeveral large ſhips, and a valt quantity of 
warlike and naval ſtores. The Spaniſh garriſon of 


three hundred men, inſtead of quietly ſurrendering 


the place, in conſequence of the governor's order, 
mutinied againſt their officers ; and, having plun- 
dered ſome houſes, retired with their arms to the 
country, Captain Campion, with two hundred 
men, being embarked in the Sea-horſe, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place, and captain Kempenfeldt was 
appointed governor of it, by a commiſſion from 
the general. One third of the ranſom of Manilla 
was allowed to the Eaſt-India company ; and Mr, 
Draper, according to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived, delivered up the city of Manilla, the port 
of Cavite, with all their artillery, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores, to Dawſon Drake, Eſq; and the 
other individuals appointed to receive them in be- 
half of that company. All the Britiſh forces em- 
ployed in this expedition were but barely ſuffi- 
cient to garriſon theſe important conqueſts, which 
were atchieved with ſo little loſs, that not above 
one hundred men were killed in the whole ſervice, 
The public, however, had reaſon to regret the fate 
of commodore Tiddeman, a brave and experienced 
officer, who, in attempting to enter the river in his 
barge, on the morning that ſucceeded the reduction 
of the place, was unfortunately drowned with five 
of his people. | 

The acquiſition of Luconia, with its towns, trea- 


ſures, artillery, ſtores, iſlands, and dependencies, 


Was 
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was rendered compleat by another fortunate event. 
Admiral Corniſh no ſooner underſtood by the letters 
taken in the galley with the Spaniſh governor's ne- 
phew, that the Galleon Philippina was arrived from 
Acapulco at Cajayagan, than he ſent the Panther 
and Argo in queſt of her, two ſhips of war, com- 
manded by the captains Parker and King; the 
firſt of the line; the other a frigate. On the 
thirtieth day of October, being off the iſland Ca- 
pul, near the entrance of the Embocadero, they de- 
ſeried a fail ſtanding to the northward. The Argo 
being driven by the current among the Narangos, 
was obliged to anchor : but captain King, in the 
frigate, coming up with the chace, engaged her for 
near two hours, during which he was roughly 
handled, and even obliged to deſiſt, until his damage 
cou!d be repaired. The current flackening, cap- 
tain Parker was enabled to get under fail; and, 
about nine next morning, came up with the ene- 
my, who, after having been cannonaded two hours 
at a very ſmall diſtance, {truck their colours and 
ſurrendered : but the captain was not a little ſur- 
priſed, when the Spaniſh general came on board, 
to learn that, inſtead of the St. Philippina, he had 
taken the Santiſſima Trinidad, which had departed 
from Manilla on the firſt day of Auguſt, bound for 
Acapulco, and had failed three hundred leagues to 
the eaſtward of the Embocadero ; bur, meeting 
with a hard gale of wind, and being diſmaſted, was 
obliged to put back and refit, She was a very 
la-ge ſhip, ſo thick in the ſides, that the ſhot of the 
Panther did not penetrate any part of her, except 
the upper works. She had eight hundred men on 
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An. 1762. board; and was pierced for ſixty cannon ;z but na 
more than eh rteen were mounted. The merchan. 
dize on board was regiſtered to the amount of one 

million and a half of dollars, and the whole cargo | 
ſuppoſed to be worth double that ſum ; ſo that chis | 
capture was a valuable addition to the conqueſh and 
a freſh wound to the enemy. | 

Refl-Qi- At no period of time had the Spaniſh monarchy 

oth whey ſuffered ſuch grievous and mortifying diſaſters, as 

Spain. thoſe ſhe ſuſtained in the courſe of this year, from 
a war into which ſne was precipitately plunged, 1 
az4inſt all ch- diQtarcs of ſound policy and caution, | 
m-er'y to gratify the private inclinations of her ſo- 
ver an. he Spaniards will do well to remember 
that tr m all their conteſts with England, many of 
which thev have proſecuted with an illiberal ſpirit 
of Gothic cruelty and religious rancour, they 
have reaped nothing but da:nage and diſgrace. It 
will be for their intereſt to cultivate the friendſhip 
of Great Britain, as an alliance productive of be- 
nefits to th-ir country; and to avoid her reſentment 
as a ſtorm big with ruin to their commerce and 
their colonies, from whence the importance of their 
nation, and the chief ſupport of their Monarchy, 
are derived. 

Recovery The recovery of St. John's, in Newfoundland, 

of Sr. was likewiſe numbered among the wonderful ſuc- 

ra in ceſſes which gave a luſtre to the Britiſh arms in the 
ſound⸗ courſe of this autumn. 

land. Lord Colville no ſooner received advice of the 
progreſs which the French armament had made on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, than he failed thither 
from Hallifax, and blocked up the harbour of St. 
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ſohn's by ſea, even while Mr. de Ternay, the An. 1762. 
French commodore, lay at anchor in it, with a ſu- | 
rior ſquadron. On the eleventh day of Septem- | 
der, his lordſhip was joined by colonel Amherſt, | 
ho had been ordered on this ſervice by his brother 
fr Jeffery Amherſt, commander of the forces in | 
America, The colonel had touched at Louil- 
bourg, and taken on board ſome troops, which, ; | 
with thoſe embarked at Hallifax, amounted to : | 
zhout eight hundred, chi-fly highlanders and light | 
infantry. They were landed, after a ſhort reſiſtance, | 
| 
| 


in Torbay, about ſeven miles to the northward of 
d. John's; and this part of the country was ren- 
dered difficult by mountains and paſſes occupied 
by the enemy. The Britiſh forces advanced to | 
the ſtrang polt of Kitty-vitty, which they took | 
ſrord in hand. They likewiſe drove the enemy 
from two other heights which they had fortified, 
and did not' abandon without bloodſhed. On the 
ſixteenth of September, they encamped in the 
neighbourhood of St. John's Fort, and, next day, a 
mortar battery was compleated. The French com- 
modore had ſunk ſome ſhallops in the entrance of 
the harbour, which was commanded by a hreaſt- 
work and unfiniſhed battery. Thele being taken, 
and the channel opened, colonel Amherſt received 
lis artillery and ſtores, by water conveyance : but 
lord Colville was driven by contrary winds, to ſome 
diſtance from the coaſt. In his abſence, Mr. de 
Ternay took advantage of a thick fog, to ſlip his f 
cables and make his eſcape. His ſhips were ſeen | 
at a great diſtance from the top-maſt heads of the 
britiſh ſquadron, ſteering ſouth, . ſouth-eaſt ; but | 
; . not 
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An. 1762. not ſuppoſed to be the ſhips of Mr. de Ternay, 


On the eighteenth, in the morning, Mr. de Hauſ. 
ſonville, the commander of the French forces at St. 
John's, who had been ſummoned, and refuſed tg 
ſurrender, thought proper to demand a capitula. 
tion ; and yielded himſelf, with his garriſon, pri. 
ſoners of war, on condition of being conveyed to 
Breſt with the firſt opportunity. They were a fine 
body of troops, very near equal in number to the 
beſiegers ; and lord Colville, who had by this time 
returned to the harbour, prepared ſhips for their 
tranſportation to France. Thus the town and fort 
of St. John's, with all the other petty places which 
the French had taken on this coaſt, were recovered, 


with very little loſs, by a handful of troops, who 


ated with moſt remarkable reſolution, and fur. 
mounted many difficulties by dint of indefatigable 
labour and'perſeverance. In this ſhort expedition, 


lieutenant Schuyler, of the royal Americans, was 


killed. Captain Macdonald died of the wounds 


he received in attacking one of the enemy's fortified 


Diſputes 
about the 
peace in 


England, 


poſts. The captains Bailie and Mackenzie were 
likewiſe wounded, but recovered ; and nor above 
twenty men were loſt in all the different actions. 
While the Britiſh troops were thus encountering 
dangers and difiiculties abroad, and ſpending their 
beſt blood with alacrity, for the honour and ad- 
vantage of their country, the people at home were 
heated and inflamed to a very dangerous degree 
of faction. Indeed, by this time, the commonalty 
through the whole kingdom had loudly declared 
for the profeſſed enemies of the miniſtry : and the 


clamour againſt the peace was augmented by the 
| | voice 
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voice of many, who, in other reſpects, had no ob- An.176z, 
jection to the perſon of the miniſter, With reſpe&t 

to the articles of the peace, which were now pretty 

well known, though the preliminaries had not been 

formally ſigned, many papers and pamphlets were 

written and publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion. 

It was taken for granted that great part of the 

Britiſh conqueſts would be reſtored ; therefore la- 

boured compariſons were drawn between Canada 

and the French ſugar iſlands, in which the im- 
portance of each was magnified or depreciated with 

all the artifice of miſrepreſentation, according to 

the intereſted views of the different authors who 

drew their pens upon this occaſion, Whether ic 

was neceſſary to give up the conquered iſlands, we 

ſhall not pretend to determine ; but thoſe who ar- 

gued for reſtoring Canada, rather than Guadalupe, 

vere either extremely ignorant of the true intereſts 

of Great Britain, or influenced by motives of pri- 

vate advantage, which they reſolved to abey at the 

hazard of ſowing the ſeeds of a new war in North- 
America : for, excluſive of the commercial ad- 
rantages immediately derived from the poſſeſſion 

of Canada, that is, the entire fur trade of a vaſt 
continent, it effectually ſecured the Britiſh colonies 

in that part of the world, which could not poſſibly 
.be fafe while the French retained their ſettle- 

- WH nts on the lakes, the river and gulph of Sr. 

0 Laurence. . | | 

y The moſt ſanguine politicians inſiſted upon a Objegi- 
4 continuation of the war, which would, in another ons to the 
campaign, add the iſland of St. Domingo to the articles. 
+ aer conqueſts; of contequence, give the finiſhing 
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and enable Great Britain to ſupply all Europe with 
ſugar on her own terms. They affirmed that, in 
the mean time, public credit could receive no great 
ſhock, inaſmuch as it appeared in the courſe of the 
preceding year, that the government might haye 
borrowed much greater ſums than were neceſſary 
for the annual-expence of the war. This, hoy. 
ever, was a fallacious argument. True it is, great 
ſums were offered ; but theſe offers were not the 
effect of affluence, but of avarice. Every indiyi. 
dual who could command a ſum of ready money, 


being allured by the high premiums which the go. 


vernment allowed, haſtened to join in the ſubſcrip. 
tion. A vile ſpirit of uſury took poſſoſſion of the 
people Juſt debts were left unpayed : facred de. 
polits of truſt were invaded. The whole ſpecie 
of che united kingdom centered in the capital; ſo 
that the extremiti-s were left deſtitute. Perſonal 
credit, the ſoul and effence of a trading nation, 
was at an end; manufactures languiſhed, and ſcarce 
any commerce was to be ſeen, but the infamous 
traffick of ſtock-jobbing. 

Another let of patriots declared they had no ob- 


jection to a peace, provided the nation retained the 


iſlands of Martinique and Guadalupe, together 
with Canada and Cape-Breton, and the French 
ſhould be totally excluded from the fiſhery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, which laſt was not only 
a ſource of great wealth, but alſo the chief nurſery 
of their ſeamen, by means of which they had been 
enabled to conteſt the ſuperiority with Great 
Britain, in every branch of commerce, Without 


al 
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% n doubt, England, by the poſſeſſion of thoſe An. 1762. 
th Ml iſlands and the excluſive fiſhery, would have de- 
rived great advantages, and, in particular, muſt 
ar have engroſſed almoſt the whole Guinea trade for 
he WY Caves and gum, which the French had for many 
ve beats carried on to the greateit extent. They ob- 
ſerved that France had no right to demand the re- 
„ toration of their iſlands, as they had nothing to 
n ve by way of compenſation for ſuch a ſacrifice: 
he hat Belleiſle was an equivalent for Minorca; that 
vi. bey could have as little pretence for inſiſting upon 
„ . bare of the fiſhery : that, with reſp-C& to Spain, 
o. Wit would be weak and impolitic to give up at any 
b. Nate the important conqueſt of the Havanna, which 
he WI ouſt of courſe be followed by the reduction of the 
de. hole iſland of Cuba, very near as extenſive as 
cie eat Britain; the moſt healthy, fertile, and de- 
© ightful of all the countries hitherto diſcovered in 
nal chat part of the world: but, that it would be a 
on, mark of ſtill greater imbecility, to part with this 
rce conqueſt, without eitabliſhing the right of the 
our Wibricih ſubjects to cut logwood and erect forts for 
their ſecurity in the bay gf Honduras, and to navi- 
ob. ezte in thoſe ſeas, without ſearch or moleſtation ; 
the Wvithour obliging Spain to relinquiſh all title to the 
her Witbery of Newfoundland; to cede the whole coun- 
nch Ny of Florida to Great Britain; and make ſignal 
the {Wktisfaftion for the ſhameful partiality ſhe had, ſince 
nly Ide beginning of the war, ſhewn in favour of 
ſery France, to the prejudice of the H ny liſh ſubjects, 

All theſe points deſerved conſideration. 

Had Great Britain fought for herſelf alone, and 
reſtricted her efforts to her own element, ſhe might 
have 
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found her account in the proſecution of hoſtilities: 
but ſhe was ſaddled with the protection of her 
allies; and, on their account, involved in a double 
continental war, the expence of which over-bal. 
lanced all the advantages ſhe could derive from the 
ſucceſs of her arms. France and Spain declared, 
in plain terms, that, without the reſtitution of the 
iſlands and the Havanna, peace could be of ng 
advantage to them; that they would rather hazard 
the proſecution of the war, which, in the long run, 
muſt exhauſt the finances and credit of England; 
and, in the mean time, redouble their efforts in 
making an entire conqueſt of Portugal, which it p 
would not be in the power of the Britiſh auxiliaries 2 
to protect. | m 

Perhaps the m——y of Great Britain diſcovered k 
an eagerneſs for peace in the negotiation, which en- Wi 
couraged the courts of Verſailles and Madrid to er 
inſiſt upon more favourable terms than, otherwiſe,  t! 
they would have been glad to embrace. Be that te 
as it may, the preliminaries were ſigned on both in. 
ſides, and interchanged at Verſailles about the Wl vt 
latter end of November: an event which was im- f 


mediately communicated to the city of London, by | 


a letter from the under-ſecretary of ſtate, to the ¶ la 
lord- mayor. The capital was till in a ferment, che 
which the chief magiſtrate took very little pains to Wl v2 
allay. The oppoſition had been gathering ſtrength kin 
ever ſince the negotiation was renewed. Meaſures e 
were taken for effecting a coalition between the 
d—ke of N—w—le and Mr, P—tr, who had hi- be 


therto kept aloof from each other, at the head of an 
their 
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their reſpective partiſans. It is certain that the 
former, for ſome time, had been no friend to that 
miniſter's meaſures. He ſaw his own importance 
dwindle by the continuance of the war, in propor- 
tion as It was ſucceſsful. He ſecretly encouraged 
the attacks that were made upon Mr. P—tt's mea- 
ſures, and, had not lord B—e ſtept in, he himſelf 
would have headed the pacific ſyſtem. But they 
were far leſs diſunited from one another than each 
was to lord B—e. At laſt common enmity unit- 
ed them, and they joined their endeavours to 
perſuade the people that the p———t would 
never ratify the conditions of ſuch an infamous 
peace. On the other hand, the members of the 
adminiſtration did not fail to take every proper 
meaſure that could enſure the approbation of the 
legiſlature. By this time the earl of Hallifax 
was joined with the earl of Egremont, as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate ; and Mr. Grenville was placed at 
the head of the admiralty, Mr, F—x exerted him- 
ſelf ſucceſsfully in ſecuring the concurrence of many 
individuals in the lower houſe; and almoſt the 
whole landed intereſt was well affected to the mea- 
lures of the government, 

On the twenty-fifth day of November, the par- 
lament being aſſembled, his majeſty harrangued 
them from the throne. He obſerved, that the late 
var with Spain, and the attack of his ally, the 
king of Portugal, having greatly affected the com- 
merce of his ſubjects, multiplied the objects of his 
military operations, and added» to the heavy bur- 
thens of his people ; he had willingly embraced 
a occaſion that offered of renewing the negotiation 


for 
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for peace. He gave them to underſtand, that the 
preliminary articles were actually ſigned : that, by 
the conditions in which all parties had acquieſceg, 
an immenſe territory was added to the empire of 
Great Britain; and a ſolid foundation laid for the 
increaſe of commerce; that care had been taken 
to remove all occaſions of future diſputes ; that 
the king of Portugal was ſecured in all his domi. 
nions; and that all the territories of his German 
allies were evacuated by the troops of France. He 
lamented that a great number of his ſubjects had 
been loſt in different parts of the world; a confi. 
deration which reinforced the other reaſons he had 
to engage in the negotiation ; and that he had 
haſtened the concluſion of it, to prevent the ne. 
ceſſity of making preparations for another cam- 
paign. He deſired the commons to conſider of 
ſuch methods in the ſettlement of the new acqui- 
tions, as ſnouid moſt effeftually tend to the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe countries, and to the improvement of 
the Britiſh trade and navigation. He recommend- 
ed to their care and attention, his gallant ſubjeds 
by whol. valour thoſe acquiſitions were made. He 
obſerved, that union at home was peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary to lay the foundation of that oeconomy 
which they owed to themſelves and their poſterity, 
and which alone could relieve the nation from the 
heavy burthens entailed upon it by the neceſſities 
of a long expenſive war. 

In anſwer to this ſpeech, addreſſes were preſented 
as uſual by both houſes, containing general compli- 
ments of congratulation on the approach of peace, 


as well-as upon the birth of the prince of Wales; 
next 


ace, 
les; 
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next day a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed; and An. 1762. 


orders were given for opening again all the chan- 
nels of communication with France and Spain. 
When the upper houſe took the articles of the 
peace into conſideration, many objections were 
made by the lords in the oppoſition; and ſome 
ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt the earl 
of B—te, with appearance of heat and perſonal 
animoſity. That nobleman defended his own con- 
duct with temper and decorum, in a well conneCted 
ſpeech delivered with great propriety, to the ſur- 
prize of many who did not think him fo well qua- 
liied in the art and faculty of elocution. He gave 
a detail of the negotiation ; and not only owned 
himſclf a warm promoter of the peace, but even 
expreſſed a deſire that this circumſtance ſhould be 
engraved upon his romb. He was ſeconded by 
the earl of Halifax, and ſupported by a great ma- 
jority. | 

The ſame good fortune attended the adminiſtra- 
tion in the other houſe, where the oppoſition made 
its appearance in a number that was by no means 
formidable, Mr. P—tr, though in his health greatly 
indiſpoſed, refolved to di:approve the peace in per- 
fon, Ie came into the houle, {upported on the 
arms of his friends, and obtained of the ſheaker 
permiſſion to harangue fitting, In this attitude 
he ſpoke above two hours without intermiſſion. 
the icope of his ſpeech was to juſtify bis own con- 
duct in the adminiltration ; and to give his opinion 
0: the ſeparate articles of the peace, which, upon 
the whole, he condemned as inadequate to the ſue- 
ceis of the Britiſh arazs, Ic is true he himicl; had 
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An. 1762. in the courſe of the preceding year, agreed to ar. 


An. 1763: 


ticles much leſs advantageous to Great Britain: 
but he inſiſted upon the conqueſts made ſince that 


period ; and it was obſerved on the other ſide, 


that, if freſh advantages had been gained, new in- 
cumbrances were added by the war with Spain, the 
protection of Portugal, the interruption of trade 
with both thoſe nations; the increaſe of the na- 
tional debt; and the want of men to recruit the 
army and navy. In a word, Mr, P—tt was not 
heard with that attention and applauſe which he 
had formerly commanded. The mayor of London 
ſpoke on the ſame ſide, without making much im. 
preſſion ; and both houſes agreed upon addreſſes 
of approbation, which were preſented accordingly, 
The definitive treaty of peace, ſigned at Paris on 
the tenth day of February, was couched in theſe 


terms: 


The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip, 
between his Britannick Majeſty, the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain. Con- 
cluded at Paris, the 10th Day of February, 
1763. To which the King of Portugal acceded 
on the fame Day. 


In the Name of the Meft Holy and Undivided Tri- 
nily, Father, Son, and Holy Gheſt. So be ii. 


E it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 
may, in any manner, belong. 

It has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the ſpi- 

rit of union and concord among the princes, whoſe 


diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four parts of the 
world, 
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world, and to inſpire them with the inclination to An,1763. 


cauſe the comforts of peace to ſucceed to the miſ- 
tortunes of a long and bloody war, which having 
ariſen between England and France, during the 
reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
George the Second, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, of glorious memory, continued un- 
der the reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, George the Third, his ſucceſſor, and, in its 
progreſs, communicated itſelf to Spain and Portu- 


gal: conſequently, the moſt ſerene and moſt po- 


tent prince, George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, Arch-Trea- 
ſurer, and Elector, of the Holy Roman Empire; 
the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Lewis the 
Fifteenth, by the Grace of God, moſt Chriſtian 
King; and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
Charles the Third, by the Grace of God, King of 
Spain and of the Indies, after having laid the foun- 
dations of peace in the preliminaries, ſigned at 


Fountainbleau the 3d of November laſt; and the 


moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Don Jo- 
ſeph the Firſt, by the Grace of God, King of Por- 
tugal and of the Algarves, after having acceded 
thereto, determined to complete, without delay, 
this great and important work, For this purpoſe 
the high contraCting parties have named and ap- 
pointed their reſpective ambaſſadors extraordinary 
and miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. his Sacred Ma- 
jeſly the King of Great Britain, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent lord, John Duke and Earl of 
Bedford, Marquis of Taviſtock, &c. his miniſter 
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An. 1763. of State, Lieutenant General of his Armies, Keeper 


of his Privy Seal, Knight of the moſt Noble Order 
of the Garter, and his Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
and Minifter Plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeity ; his Sacred Majeſty the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, the molt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord 
Cæſar Gabriel de Choiſeul, Duke of Praſlin, peer 
of France, Knight of his Orders, Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of his Armies, and of the province of Britan- 
ny, Counſellor in all his Councils, and Miniſter 
and Sc-cretary of State, and of his Commands and 
Finances: his Sacred Majeſty the Catholick King, 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, Don 
Jerome Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi, Knight of 
the moſt Chriſtian King's Orders, Gentleman of 
his Catholick Majeſty's Bed chamber in employ- 
ment, and his Ambaſſador Extraordinary to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; his Sacred Majeſty the 
Moſt Faithful King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
excellent lord, Martin de Mello and Caſtro, Knight 
proſe fed of the Order of Chriſt, of his moſt Faith- 
ful Majeſty's Council, and his Ambaſſador and 
Mirifter Plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
zeſty. | 

„ Who, after having duly communicated to 
each other their full powers, in good form, 
have agreed upon the articles, the tenor of which is 
as follows : 

« Art, I, There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal, 
and perpetual peace, as well by fea us by land, and 
a ſincere and conſtant friendihip ſhall be re- eſtab- 
liſhed between their Britannick, Moſt Chriitian, 

Catholick, 
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Catholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, and be- 
tween their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, domi— 
nions, provinces, countries, jubjects, and vaſſals, 
of what quality or condition ſoever they be, with- 
out exception of places, or of perlons : ſo that the 
high contracting parties ſhall give the great lt at- 
tention to maintain between themſelves and their 
ſaid dominions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friend- 
ſhip and correſpondence, without permitting, on 
either ſide, any kind of hoſtilities, by fea or by 
land, to be committed from henceforth, Tor any 
cauſe, or under any pretence, whatſoever ; and 
every thing ſhall be carefully avoided, which might 
hereafter prejudice the union happily re-eſtablith- 
ed, applying themſelves, on the contrary, on every 
occaſion, to procure for each other whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, and ad- 
vantages, without giving any aſſiſtance or protecti- 
on, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who would cauſe 
any prejudice to either of the high contracting par- 
ties: there ſhall be a general oblivion of every 
thing that may have been done or committed be- 
fore, or ſince, the commencement of the war 
which is juſt ended. 

« Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; 
thoſe of Madrid between the crowns of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties of 
peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679; of Ryſ- 
wyck of 1697 ; thoſe of peace and of commerce 
of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; the 
treaty of the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; 
that of the quadruple alliance of Landon of 1718; 
the treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the defi- 
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An. 1763. nitive treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748; and that 


of Madrid, between the crown of Great Britain and 
Spain, of 1750; as well as the treaties between the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of Fe- 
bruary 1668 ; of the 6th of February 1715; and 
of the 12th of February 1761; and that of the 
1:th of April 1713; between France and Portu- 
gal, with the guarantees of Great Britain; ſerve as 
a baſis and foundation to the peace, and the pre- 
ient treaty : and for this purpoſe, they are all re- 
newed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as 
all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between 
the high contracting parties before the war, as if 
they were inſerted here word for word; ſo that 
they are to be exactly obſerved, for the future, in 
their whole tenor, and religiouſly executed on all 
ſides, in all their points, which ſhall not be dero- 
gated from by the preſent treaty, notwithſtanding 
all that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by 
any of the high contracting parties: and all the 
ſaid parties declare, that they will not ſuffer any 
privilege, favour, or indulgence, to ſubſiſt, contra- 
ry to the treaties above confirmed, except what 
ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated by the preſent 

treaty. | 
« Art, III. All the priſoners made on all ſides, 
as well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
away, Or given during the war, and to this day, 
ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, ſix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratification of the preſent treaty, each crown 
reſpectively paying the advances which ſhall have 
been made for the ſubliſtence and maintenance of 
| their 
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their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country An. 1563. 


where they ſhall have been detained, according to 
the atteſted receipts and eſtimates, and other au- 
thentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on one 
fide and the other : and ſecurities ſhall be recipro- 
cally given for the payment of the debts which 
the priſoners ſhall have contracted in the countries 
where they have been detained, until their entire 
liberty. And all the ſhips of war and merchant 
veſſels, which ſha!l have been taken ſince the expi- 
ration of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be likewiſe reſtored bona fide, 
with all their crews and cargoes : and the executi- 
on of this article ſhall be proceeded upon imme- 
diately after the exchange of the ratifications of 

this treaty, | 
« Art. IV. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 
nounces all pretenſions which he has heretofore 
formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, 
in all its parts; and guarantees the whole of it, 
and with it all its dependencies, to the King of 
Great Britain : Moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty cedes and guaranties to his ſaid Britannick 
Majeſty, in full right, Canada, with all its denen- 
dencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton; and 
all the other iſlands and coaſts in the gulph and ri- 
ver St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing 
that depends on the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands, 
and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and all rights acquired by treaty or otherwiſe, 
which the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the crown of 
France, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, and their inhabitants, 
L 4 lo 
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Au. 1763. ſo that the Moſt Chriſtian. King cedes and makey 


over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample man- 
ner and form, without reſtriction, and without any 
liberty to depart from the faid ceſſion and guaran- 
ty, under any pretence, or to diſturb Great Britain 
in the poſſeſſions above mentioned. His Britan- 


nick Majeſty, on his ſide, agrees to grant the liber- 


ty of the Catholick religion to the inhabitants of 


Canada: He will, conſequently, give the molt pre- 
ciſe and moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman 
Catholick ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their 
religion, according to the rites of the Romiſh 
church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit, 
His Britannick Majeſty further agrees, that the 
French inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- 
jects of the Moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they 
ſhall think proper, and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to the ſubjects of his Britannick Majeſ- 
ty, and bring away their effects, as well as their 
perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions : The term li- 
mited for this emigration ſhall be fixed to the ſpace 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day 
of the exchange of the ratification of the preſent 
treaty. 

« Art. V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have 
the libeity of fiſhing and drying on a fart of the 
coaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland, fuch as it 15 
ſpecifi-d in the XIIlch article of the treaty of 
Uuccht; which article is renewed and confirmed by 

tlic 
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the preſent treaty (except what relates to the iſland An. 1763. 


of Cape Breton, as well as to the other iſlands and 
coaſts in the mouth and in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence) : And his Britannick Majeſty conſents to 
leave to the ſubjects of the Moſt Chriſtian King 
the liberty of fiſhing in the gulph St. Laurence, 
on condition that the ſubjects of France do not ex- 
erciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of three 
leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the 
iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulph St. Laurence. 
And as to what relates to the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the ſaid gulph, 
the ſubjects of the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall not be 
permitted to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the 
diſtance of fifteen leagues from the coaſts of the 
land of Cape Breton; and the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where elſe out 
of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain on the foot of for- 
mer treaties. 

« Art, VI. The King of Great Britain cedes 
the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelter to 
tie French fiſhermen : and his ſaid Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid iſlands ; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 


convenience of the fiſhery; and to keep upon 


them a guard of fifry men only for the police. 
Art. VII. In order to re eftabliſh peace on 
{01d and durable foundations, and to remove for 
ever ail ſubject of diſpute with regard to the limits 
of the Britiſh and French territories on the conti- 
nent of America; it is agreed, that, for the ſuture, 


the 
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An.1763. the confines between the dominions of his Britan. 


nick Majeſty and thoſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma. 
jeſty, in that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irrevo. 
cably by a line drawn along the middle of the river 
Miſſiſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, 
and from thence, by a line drawn along the middle 
of this river, and the lakes Maurepzs and Pont. 
chartrain, to the fea ; and for this purpoſe, the 
Moſt Chriſtian King cedes in full right, and gua- 
ranties to his Pritannick Majeſty, the river and port 
of the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, 
or ought to poſſeſs, on the left fide of the river 
Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and 
the iſland in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain 
to France; provided that the navigation of the ri 
ver Miſſiſippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in 
its whole breadth and length, from its ſource to the 
ſea, and expreſsly that part which is between the 
ſaid iſland of New Orleans and the right bank of 
that river, as well as the paſſage both in and out of 
its mouth. It is farther ſtipulated, that the veſlel; 
belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not 
be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of 
any duty whatſoever, The ſtipulations inſerted in 
the I'Vth article, in favour of the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, ſball alſo take place with regard to the inha- 
bitants of the countries ceded by this article, 

« Art, VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to France the iſlands of Guadeloupe, of Marie 
Galante, of Deſirade, of Martinico, and of Belleiſle; 
and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be reſtored 


in the ſame condition they were in, when they 
were 
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were conquered by the Britiſh arms; provided An. 1763. 
that his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have 
ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, or thoſe who ſhall have 
any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the 
other places reſtored to France by the preſent trea- 
ty, ſhall have liberty to ell their lands and their 
eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, 
and bring away their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons, on board veſſels, which they ſhall be permit- 
ted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and other places re- 
ſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for this uſe 
only, without being reſtrained on account of their 
religion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, 
except that of debts, or of criminal proſecutions : 
and for this purpoſe the term of eighteen months 
js allowed to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty : But as the li- 
berty granted to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects 
to bring away their perſons and their effects, in 
veſſels of their nation, may be liable to abuſes, 
if precautions were not taken to prevent them; it 
has been expreſsly agreed between his Britannick 
Majeſty and his Moit Chriſtian Majeſty, that the 
in number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall have leave 
io go to the ſaid iſlands and places reſtored to 


4- France, ſhall be limited, as well as the number of 
tons of each one ; that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; 
all ſhall ſer fail at a fixed time; and ſhall make one 


e voyage only, all the effects belonging to the Eng- 
le; bin being to be embarked at the ſame time. It 
has been further agreed, that his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be 


given 
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An. 1763. given to the ſaid veſſels ; that, for the greater ſecu. 
rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks, 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall by 
viſited in the landing places and ports of the (ai 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the 
merchandiſe which ſhall be found therein ſhall be 
confiſcated. 

« Art, IX. The Moſt Chriſtian King cedes and 
guaranties to his Britannick Majeſty, in full right, 
the iſlands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with 

the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitant 
of this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thok 
of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands calle 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of &. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in 
full right to Great Britain, and that of St. Luci 
ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame like. 
wiſe in full right; and the high contracting partic 
guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated, | 

« Art. X. His Britannick Majeſty ſhall reſtore Non 
to France the iſland of Goree in the condition it WW; 
was in when conquered : and his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty cedes in full right, and guarantics to the ee. 
King of Great Britain, the river Senegal, with the Ws: 
forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam; Wi: 
and with all the rights and dependencies of the ſaid HK. 


river Senegal. wh 
« Art. XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain 
. | ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are e 


now in, the different factories which that crown WW i: 
poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel and ie. 
Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as allo in Bengal, * Wh: 


the beginning of the year 1749, And his Mot Bic 
Chrilltan 
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acquiſition which he had made on the coaſt of Co- 
-omandel and Orixa, ſince the ſaid beginning of the 
rear 1749. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
on his fide, all that he may have conquered from 
Great Britain, in the Eaſt Indies, during the pre- 
ſent war; and will expreſsly cauſe Nattal and Ta- 
panoully in the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored ; 
he engages further not to erect fortifications, or to 
keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the 
Subah of Bengal. And, in order to preſerve fu- 
ture peace on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, 
the Engliſh and French ſhall acknowledge Maho- 
met Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carna- 
tick, and Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the 
Decan; and both parties ſhall renounce all de- 
mands and pretenſions of ſatisfaction, with which 
they might charge each other, or their Indian al- 
les, for their depredations, or pillage, committed, 
on the one fide or on the other, during the 
War, 
© Art, XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be 
reſtored to his Britannick Majeſty, as well as Fort 
St. Philip, in the ſame condition they were in, 
vhen conquered by the arms of the Moſt Chriſtian 
Tag; and with the artillery which was there, 
vhen the ſaid iſland and the ſaid fort were taken. 

« Art, XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk 
ſhall be put into the ſtate fived by the laſt treaty of 
\'x la Chapelle, and by former treaties, The Cu- 
nette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the ex- 
Change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, as 
Kell as the forts and batteries which defend the en- 

trance 
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An. 1763. given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater ſec». WM ch 
rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks, 100 
or guards, | in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be d. 
viſited in the landing places and ports of the ſaid yea 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the Wl; 
merchandiſe which ſhall be found therein ſhall be . 
confiſcated. 7 Gn 

« Art, IX. The Moſt Chriſtian King cedesand Wi ja 
guaranties to his Britannick Majeſty, in full right, Ne 
the iſlands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with Wil | 
the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants 50 
of this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe u 
of Canada : and the partition of the iſlands called the 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, fo that thoſe of St. m 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in Wl i; 
full right to Great Britain, and that of St. Lucia e 
ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame like. Wl 
wiſe in full right; and the high contracting partes Wl 
guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated. fe 

« Art, X. His Britannick Majeſty ſhall reſtore o 
to France the iſland of Goree in the condition it WW x; 
was in when conquered : and his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty cedes in full right, and guarantics to the e 
King of Great Britain, the river Senegal, with the 85 


forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam; gi 
and with all the rights and dependencies of the ſad Wl x 
river Senegal. * 


« Art. XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain 
| ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are f, 
now in, the different factories which that crown A 
poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel and nt 
Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, *t 4 
the beginning of the year 1749, And his Mo Will « 
Chriſtian 
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xquiſition which he had made on the coaſt of Co- 
mandel and Orixa, ſince the ſaid beginning of the 
jear 1749. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
on his ſide, all that he may have conquered from 
Great Britain, in the Eaſt Indies, during the pre- 
ent war; and will expreſsly cauſe Nattal and Ta- 
ranoully in the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored ; 
e engages further not to erect fortifications, or to 
keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the 
Subah of Bengal. And, in order to preſerve fu- 
ture peace on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, 
the Engliſh and French ſhall acknowledge Maho- 
met Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carna- 
tick, and Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the 
Decan ; and both parties ſhall renounce all de- 
mands and pretenſions of ſatisfaction, with which 
they might charge each other, or their Indian al- 
les for their depredations, or pillage, committed, 
on the one fide or on the other, during the 
War, 


« Art, XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be 
reſtored to his Britannick Majeſty, as well as Fort 


K. Philip, in the ſame condition they were in, 


ven conquered by the arms of the Moſt Chriſtian 
King; and with the artillery which was there, 
when the ſaid iſland and the ſaid fort were taken. 

« Art, XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk 
ſhall be put into the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of 
Ai la Chapelle, and by former treaties. The Cu- 
nette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, as 
Well as the forts and batteries which defend the en- 

trance 
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An.1763. trance on the ſide of the ſea; and proviſion ſhall he 


made, at the ſame time, for the wholſomenchk g 
the air, and for the healch of the inhabitants, by 
ſome other means, to the ſatisfaction of the King 
of Great Britain. | 
« Art. XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the coun. 
tries belonging to the electorate of Hanover, tothe 
Landgrave of Heſſe, to the Duke of Brunſyick, 
and to the Count of La Lippe Buckebourg, which 
are or ſhall be occupied by his Moſt Chriſtian Ma. 
jeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different coun. 
tries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition the 
were in when conquered by the French arms ; and 
the pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carr. 
ed elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame nun- 
ber, of the ſame. bore, weight, and metal. | 
Art. XV. In caſe the ſtipulations contained 
in the XIIlth article of the preliminaries, ſhould 
not be completed at the time of the ſignature df 
the preſent treaty, as well with regard to the eva 
cuations to be made by the armies of France of the 
fortreſſes of Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of all the 
countries belonging to the King of Pruſſia, as with 
regard to the evacuations to be made by the Britiſh 
and French armies of the countries which they oc- 
cupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lover 
Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in all the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their 
reſpective ſovereigns : their Britannick and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties promiſe to proceed, bona fide, 
with all the diſpatch the caſe will permit of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire completion whereot 
they ſtipulate before the 1gth of March next, 0 
| {ooner 
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ſooner if it can be done: and their Britannick and An. 1753. 


Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage and pro- 
miſe to each other, not to furniſh any ſuccours, of 
any kind, to their reſpective allies who ſhall conti- 
nue engaged in the war in Germany. 

« Art. XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made 
in time of peace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
on the Spaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of 
juſtice of the admiralty of Great Britain, conforma- 
bly to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo 
that the validity of the ſaid prizes, between the Bri- 
tin and Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and 
judged, according to the law of nations, and ac- 
cording to treaties in the courts of juſtice of the 
nation who ſhall have made the capture. 

« Art, XVII. His Britannick Majeſty ſhall 
cauſe to be demoliſhed all the fortifications which 
his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and other places of the territory of Spain in 
that part of the world, four months after the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty : and his Catholic 
Majeſty ſhall not permit his Britannick Majeſty's 
ſubjects, or their workmen, to be diſturbed, or 
moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in the 
aid places, in their occupation of cutting, loading, 
and carrying away, logwood : and for this purpoſe 
they may build without hindrance, and occupy 
vithout interruption, the houſes and magazines 
which are neceſſary for them, for their families, and 
for their effects: and his Catholic Majeſty aſſures 
to them, by this article, the full enjoyment of thoſe 


advantages, and powers, on the Spaniſh coaſts and 
terri- 
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An.1763. territories, as above ſtipulated, immediately after 


the ratification of the preſent treaty. 

« Art, XVIII. His Catholick Majeſty deſifty, 
as- well for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from a2 
pretenſions, which he may have formed in favour 
of the Guipuſcoans, and other his ſubjects, to the 
right of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of the iſland 
of Newfoundland. 

« Art, XIX. The King of Great Britain ſhal 
reſtore to Spain all the territory which he has con. 
quered in the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of 
the Havanna; and this fortreſs, as well as all the 
other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtore 
in the ſame condition they were in when conquered 
by his Britannick Majeſty's arms; provided that 
his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have ſe:. 
tled in the ſaid iſland, reſtored to Spain by the pre. 
ſent treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercii 
affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
lands and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to re- 


cover their debts, and to bring away their effects a 


well as their perſons, on board veſſels which they 


ſhall be permitted to ſend to the {aid ifland reſtored 


as above, and which ſhall ſerve tor that uſe only, 
without being reſtrained on account of their reſig- 
on, or under any pretence whatſoever, except thatd 


debts, or of criminal proſecution : and for this purpole 


the term of eighteen months is allowed to his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratifications of the pre: 
ſent treaty : but as the liberty granted to his Br: 
tannick Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their pet: 
ſons and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, 

map 
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may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are not An. 1763. 


taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly 
agreed between his Britannick Majeſty and his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſ- 
ſels, which ſhall have leave to go to the faid iſland 
reſtored to Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in 
ballaſt ; ſhall ſet fail at a fixed time; and ſhall 
make one voyage only; all the effects belonging 
to the Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame 
time : It has been further agreed, that his Catho- 


lick Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to 
be given to the ſaid veſſels ; that, for the greater 


ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place two Spaniſh 
clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which 
ſhall be viſited in the landing-places, and ports of 
the ſaid ifland reſtored to Spain, and that the mer- 
chandize, which ſhall be found therein, ſhall be 
confiſcated, 

« Art, XX. In conſequence of the reſticution 
ſtipulated in the preceding article, his Catholick 
Majeſty cedes and guaranties, in full right, to his 


Britannick Majeſty, Florida, with Fort St. Auguſ- 


tin, and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all that 
Spain poſſeſſes on the continent of North America, 
to the eaſt or to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Miſſiſip- 
pi, and, in general, every thing that depends on the 
lad countries and lands, with the ſovereignty, 
property, poſſeſſion, and all rights, acquired by 
treaties, or otherwiſe, which the Catholick King, 
and the crown of Spain have had, till now, over 
the ſaid countries, lands, places, and other inhabit- 
ants ; ſo that the Catholick King cedes and makes 

Numb. 44. x14 "© over 
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An. 1763. over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample man- 
ner and form. His Britannick Majeſty agrees, on 
his fide, to. grant to the inhabitants of the countries 
above ceded, the liberty of the Catholick religion; 
He will conſequently give the moſt expreſs and 
the moſt effectual orders that his new Roman Ca. 
tholick ſubjefts may profeſs the worſhip of their 
religion, according to the rites of the Romiſh 
church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit : 
His Britannick Majeſty farther agrees, that the 
Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who had been ſub. 
jects of the Catholick King in the ſaid countries, 
may retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever 
they think proper; and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjeds, 
and bring away their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, 
under any pretence whatſoever, except that of debts 
or of criminal proſecutions : The term limited for 
this emigration being fixed to the ſpace of eigh- 
teen months, to be computed from the day of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. | 
It is moreover ſtipulated, that his Catholick Ma- | 
jeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects that | 
may belong to him to be brought away, whether it 
be artillery, or other things, 0 
« Art XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops ? 
' ſhall evacuate all the territories, lands, towns, places, 
and caſtles, of his moſt Faithful Majeſty in Eu- f 
rope, without any reſerve, which ſhall have been 0 
* conquered hy the armies of France and Spain, and p 


' ſhall reſtore them in the ſame condition they were 
| | 1 
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ammunition, which were found there: and with 

regard to the Portugueſe colonies in America, 
Africa, or in the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall 
have happened there, all things ſhall be reſtored 
on the ſame footing they were in, and conformably 
to the preceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between 
the courts of France, Spain, and Portugal, before 
the preſent war. 

« Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, docu- 
ments, and archives, which were found in the coun- 
tries, territories, towns, and places, that are reſtor- 
ed, and thoſe belonging to the countries ceded, 
ſhall be reſpectively and bona fide, delivered, or 
furniſhed at the ſame time, if poſſible; that poſſeſ- 
fion is taken, or, at lateſt, four months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
in whatever places the ſaid papers or. documents 
may be found. 

« Art. XXIIT. All the countries and territo- 
ries, which may have been conquered, in whatſoe- 
ver part of the world, by the arms of their Britan- 
nick and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, as well as by 
theſe of their Moſt Chriſtian and Catholick Majeſ- 
ties, which are not included in the preſent treaty, 
either under the title of ceſſions, or under the title 
of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
and without requiring any compenſation. 

% Art. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a 
fixed epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuati- 
ons, to be made by cach of the high contracting 
parties; it is agreed, that the Britiſh and French 
troops ſhall complete, before the 15th of March 

M 2 next, 
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An. 1763. next, all that ſhall remain to be executed of the 


XIIch and XIIIch articles of the preliminaries, 
ſigned the gd day of November laſt, with regard 
to the evacuation to be made 1n the empire, or 


elſewhere, The iſland of Belleiſle ſhall be evacy. 


ated fix weeks after the exchange of the ratificati. 
ons of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be 
done, Guadaloupe, Deſirade, Marie Galante, 
Martinico, and St. Lucia, three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done, Great Britain ſhall 


likewiſe, at the end of three months after the ex. 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner if it can be done, enter into poſſeſſion of 
the river and port of the Mobile, and of all that is 


to form the limits of the territory of Great Britain, 
on the ſide of the river Miſſiſippi, as they are ſpe- 
cified in the VIIth article. The iſland of Goree 
ſhall be evacuated by Great Britain, three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty ; and the iſland of Minorca, by France, at 
the ſame epoch, or ſooner if it can be done: and 
according to the conditions of the VIth article, 
France ſhall likewiſe enter into poſſeſſion of the 


Mands of St. Peter and of Miquelon, at the end 


of three months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty. The factories in the 
Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored ix months after the 
exchange, of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. The fortreſs of the 
Havanna, with all that has been conquered in the 
iſland of Cuba, ſhall be reſtored three months af- 


ter the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, 
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ſame time, Great Britain ſnall enter into poſſeſſion 
of the country ceded by Spain, according to the 
XXth article. All the places and countries of his 
Moſt Faithful Majeſty in Europe, ſhall be reſtored 
immediately after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the preſent treaty ; and the Portugueſe colo- 
nies, which may have been conquered, ſhall be re- 


ſtored in the ſpace of three months in the Weſt In- 


dies, and of ſix months in the Eaſt Indies, after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent trea- 
ty, or ſooner if it can be done. All the fortreſſes, 
the reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated above, ſhall be 
reſtored with the artillery and ammunition which 
were found there at the time of the conqueſt. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be 
ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
cations of the preſent treaty. 

Art. XXV. His Britannick Majeſty, as Elec- 
tor of Brunſwick Lunenbourg, as well for himſelf, 
as for his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the domini- 
ons and poſſeſſions of his ſaid Majeſty in Germany, 
are included and guarantied by the preſent treaty 
of peace. | 

« Art. XXVI. Their Sacred Britannick, Moſt 
Chriſtian, Catholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 
articles contained and ſettled in the preſent treaty; 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, 
directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects ; 
and the ſaid high contracting parties, generally 
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| cited or quoted as a precedent. 


ſtipulations of the preſent treaty, 

« Art. XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the 
preſent treaty, expedited in good and due form, ſhall 
be exchanged in this city of Paris, between the high 
contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, or 
ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty. 


„In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, 
their Ambaſſadors Extraordinary and Miniſters 
Plenipotentiary, have ſigned with our hand, 1a their 
name, and in virtue of our full powers, the preſent 
Definitive Treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our 
arms to be put thereto.” 


Done at Paris, the 1oth of February, I 763: 


(L. S.) BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
(L. S.) CHOISEUL, Duc DE PRASLIx. 
(L. S.) EL. Marg, DE GRIMALDI. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


I.(NOME of the titles made uſe of by the contract. 

ing powers, either in their full powers and other 
acts, during the courſe of the negotiation, or-in the 
preamble of the preſent treaty, not being generally 


acknowledged; it has been agreed, That no pre- 
judice ſhall ever reſult therefrom to any of the ſaid 


contracting parties, and that the titles taken or 
omitted on either ſide, on occaſion of the ſaid ne- 
gotiation and of the preſent treaty,. ſhall not be 


« Il, 


c 
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IT. It has been agreed and determined, That An. 1763. 


the French language, made uſe of in all the copies 
of the preſent treaty, ſhall not become an example, 
which may be alledged, or made a precedent of, 
or prejudice, in any manner, any of the contracting 
powers; and that they ſhall conform themiclves, 


for the future, to what has been obſerved, and 


ought to be obſerved, with regard to, and on the 
part of, powers who are uſed, and have a right, to 
give and to receive copies of like treaties in ano- 
ther language than French; the preſent treaty hav- 


ing ſtill the ſame force and effect, as if the afore- 


ſaid cuſtom had been therein obſerved. 

III. Though the King of Portugal has not 
ſigned the preſent definitive treaty, their Britan- 
nick, Moſt Chriſtian, and Catholick Majeſties, ac- 
knowledge, nevertheleſs, that his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty is formally included therein as a contract- 
ing party, and as if he had exprelsly ſigned the ſaid 
treaty ; conſequently, their Britannick, Moſt Chriſ- 
tian, and Catholick Majeſties, reſpectively and con- 
jointly, promiſe to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, in 
the moſt expreſs and moſt binding manner, the ex- 
ecution of all and every the clauſes contained in the 
laid treaty, on his act of acceſſion, 

The preſent ſeparate articles ſhall have the ſame 
force as if they were inſerted in the treaty. 


Declara- 


W 


| [ens of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty s Ple. 
nipotentiary, with regard to the debts due to 
=” the Canadians, 


HE King of Great Britain having deſired, 
that the payment of the letters of exchange 
and bills which have been delivered to the Cana- 
dians for the neceſſaries furniſhed to the French 
troops, ſhould be ſecured, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, entirely diſpoſed to render to every one that 
juſtice which is legally due to them, has declared, 
and does declare, that the ſaid bills and letters of 
exchange ſhall be punctually paid, agreeably to a 
liquidation made in a convenient time, according 
to the diſtance of the places, and to what ſhall be 
poſſible; taking care, however, that the bills and 
letters of exchange, which the French ſubjects may 
have at the time of this declaration, be not con- 
founded with the bills and letters of exchange 
which are in the poſſeſſion of the new ſubjects of 
the King of Great Britain. 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten mi- 
niſter of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, duly autho- 
rized for this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent de- 
claration, and cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put 


: thereto, 


Done at Paris, the roth of February 1763. 


CHOISEUL, Duc DE PRASLIX. 
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Declaration of his Britannick Majeſty's Ambaſ- 
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ſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, with 


regard to the limits of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. 


E the underwritten Ambaſſador Extraordi- 

W nary and Plenipotentiary of the King of 
Great Britain, in order to prevent all ſubject of 
diſpute on account of the limits of the dominions 
of the Subah of Bengal, as well as of the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Orixa, declare, in the name, and 
by order of his ſaid Britannick Majeſty, that the 
ad dominions of the Subah of Bengal ſhall be re- 
puted not to extend farther than Yanaon exclu- 
fvely, and that Yanaon ſhall be conſidered as in- 
cluded in the north part of the coaſt of Coroman- 
del or Orixa, 

In witneſs whereof, &c. 

Done at Paris, the 10th of February, 1763. 

BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
(Lc, 


[His Britannick, Moſt Chriſtian, and Catholick 
Majeſties* full powers to their reſpective Miniſters 
Plenipotentiary, with the acceſſion of his Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty, his full power, and declaration of 
his miniſter (importing that no conſequence ſhall 
be drawn from the alternative obſerved on the parts 
of the King of Great Britain, and the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian King, with the moſt Faithful King, in the act 
of acceſſion of the court of Portugal) are all the 
other papers that relate to this important tranſac- 
tion; but are here omitted, as containing only 


matters of mere form] 
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The reader will, at one glance, perceive that 
theſe terms are more advantageous to Great Britain 
and her allies, than thoſe which were agreed to by 
the late miniſter. He muſt determine for himſelf, 
whether they were ſuch as ſhe qughr to have inſiſt. 
ed upon, in conſequence of her additional ſucceſſes 
Certainly they were more favourable for France and 
Spain, than thoſe powers could have reaſonably ex. 
pected to enjoy, after the loſſes they had ſuſtained, 
It muſt be acknowledged that Great Britain, by 
extending the frontiers of Canada, to the middle 
of the Miſſiſſippi, gained a large tract of fertile 
country lying on the banks of that river, beſides 
the advantage of a free navigation upon it, and the 
poſſeſſion of the port of Mobile : but, in order to 
ſecure the Engliſh American colonies from all pol- 
ſibility of diſturbance from the French, that ret. 
Jeſs nation ought to have been expelled from Ney 
Orleans, and the whole country of Louiſiana ; for, 
while they remain in this ſettlement, at liberty to 
penetrate by the river to the remote tribes of In. 
dians, they will ſtill maintain their influen& 
among thoſe ſavages : they will ſupply them with 
neceſſaries, conſequently weaken their dependence 
upon the Engliſh; and employ their arts of inſ- 
nuation upon them fo effectually, as to have it al. 


ways in their power to hunt them upon the de- 


fenceleſs back-ſettlements of the Britiſh coloniſts. 
It does not appear that the Britiſh miniſtry were 


well acquainted with the importance of this 


article, 


Eng: 
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England, by this peace, likewiſe gained an ac- An. 1763. 


cefſion, in France's ceding to her the iſland of Gre- 
nada, which, when fully cultivated and peopled, 


may be of fome conſequence. She moreover ac- 


quired the unſettled iſlands of Dominica, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent; but yielded to France the iſland 
of St. Lucie, faid to be worth all the reſt, She 
retains the ſettlement of Senegal on the coaſt of 
Africa, by which ſhe engroſſes the whole gum trade 
of that country ; as for the rock of Goree, which 


he reſtored, it was no great ſacrifice. The article 


that relates to the Eaſt-Indies, was dictated by the 
directors of the Engliſh company; and ſurely the 
French have no reaſon to complain of its ſeverity, 
25 it reſtores them to the poſſeſſion of all the places 
they had at the beginning of the war, on condition 
that they ſhall maintain neither forts nor forces in 
the kingdom of Bengal ; thus they will enjoy all 
their former advantages in trade, without the temp- 
tation and expence of forming ſchemes of conqueſt 

and dominion. | 
The demolition of the works belonging to the 
harbour of Dunkirk, 1s no doubt a ſenſible morti- 
fication to France, though of little conſequence to 
England, while a ſquadron of ſhips is kept at an- 
chor in the Downs. It became an object of ſome 
conſideration in the war of queen Anne, as a neſt of 
privateers that infefted the channel; and was after- 
wards uſed as an inflammatory term of faction. 
The danger that may threaten England from 
Dunkirk, does not depend upon veſſels which 
could be received into the harbour ; but muſt ariſe 
rom a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of the line, which 
| may 
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An.1763. may always lie at anchor in the road. lt is un. 


doubtedly in the power of France to embark 
twenty thouſand men on the coaſt of Calais and 
Dunkirk; and theſe, taking the advantage of x 
ſtrong eaſterly wind, which will not allow the Bri. 
tiſh ſquadron in the Downs to move from their 
riding, may, under convoy of ten fail of the line, 
reach the mouth of the river Thames, in fourteen 
hours. Tilbury fort, oppoſite to Graveſend, which 
is the only ſtrength that guards the channel, might 
be ſilenced in two hours, by two or three ſhips of 
the line; and then the whole armament might 
proceed to Blackwall, without further oppoſition, 
Every lover of his country muſt be ſhocked at the 
thoughts of what would happen, it twenty thouſand 
French troops, with the pretender at their head, 
ſhould land within ſix miles of the capital. In two 
hours he would be joined by an equal number of 
partiſans, in arms, either induced by affection ta 
his family, or inſtigated by the hope of plunder, 
From that moment, public credit would fail; and 


Londan be obliged to receive law from the invader, 


This dreadful picture we draw by way of caution 
to the government, which may eaſily prevent any 
ſuch diſaſter, by fortifying the rivers Thames and 
Medway, on both ſides, at thoſe places where their 
channels are the moſt eaſily commanded, and keep- 
ing a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips always ready for ſer- 
vice, at the Nore, or in the harbour of Sheerneſs. 
Granting that ſuch an invaſion was attended with 
much greater difficulty, it will be the intereſt of 
France, upon certain occaſions, to ſacrifice twenty 
thouſand men meerly to try the experiment, 


As 
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As the treaty makes no mention of the ſhips An. 1763. 


taken from the ſubjects of France before the de- 
claration of war, in all probability, the king of 
Great Britain agreed that their owners ſhould be 
indemnified z a conceſſion which barely attones for 
z meaſure which (whatever may have been alledged 
in its juſtification) will always be conſidered by the 
candid and impartial, as an act of violence and ra- 
pine, that ſtrikes at the very root of the law of na- 
tions, which, for the intereſts of humanity in gene- 
ral, ought to be held ſacred, even amidſt the 

warmeſt tranſports of animoſity and reſentment. 
The liberty of cutting logwood in the bay of 
Honduras, granted to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
was undoubtedly a great point gained in their fa- 
your; but their obliging themſelves to demoliſh their 
fortifications on that coaſt, was a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that the privilege was not founded upon right, 
but derived from favour. His catholic majeſty's 
renouncing all pretenſions in favour of his ſubjects, 
to the right of fiſhing on the coaſts of Newfound- 
land, was a puny ſacrifice, ſomething in appearance, 
but nothing in reality: for the claim was almoſt as 
obſolete as that of the Engliſh monarch to the do- 
minions of France. The ceſſion of Florida, with 
the forts of St. Auguſtine and Penſacola, to Great 
Britain, was an object of much greater importance. 
t extended the Britiſh dominions along the coaſt 
to the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. It removed an 
alylum for the ſlaves of the Engliſh colonies, who 
were continually making their eſcape to St. Au- 
guſtine. It deprived the Spaniafds of an eaſy ave- 
aue, through which they had it in their power to 
invade 
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An. 1763. invade Georgia and Carolina; it afforded a large 


extent of improveable territory, a ſtrong frontier, 
and a good port in the bay of Mexico, both for 
the convenience of trade, and the annoyance of the 
Spaniards in any future conteſt. But neither the 
ceſſion of Florida, nor the renunciation of the right 
to the fiſhery, nor the permiſſion granted to the 
Engliſh logwood cutters, nor the evacuation of 
Portugal; nor all theſe articles together, can eye 
be eſteemed equivalent to the reſtitution of the 
Havanna; for which, indeed, the Spaniſh monarch 
had no ſuitable compenſation to make, without 
diſmembring his kingdom, unleſs he had throyn 
into the ſcale with his other conceſſions, that of x 
free navigation, without ſearch, to the Britiſh tra. 
ders on the coaſt of New Spain. This was an ad. 
vantage with which the people of England flattered 
their own imaginations: but it was a privilege which 
the court of Madrid could not grant, without 
opening the avenues of a contraband trade between 
the Engliſh and Spaniſh creoles, which would have 
been fatal to the commerce of Old Spain: becauſe, 
in that caſe, his catholic majeſty's American ſub- 
jects would have ſupplied themſelves at the firſt 
hand, with European commodities, from the trad- 
ing ſhips of Great Britain; and great part of the 
wealth of that country would have been conveyed 
immediately to England, 

The crown of Spain was much favoured by the 
article which ſtipulates, that the conqueſts, not in- 
cluded in the treaty either as ceſſions or reſtiturions, 
- ſhould be reſtored without compenſation. Neither 


France nor Spain had any armament on foot, from 
which 
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which they could expect the leaſt acquiſition or An. 1762. | 
ſucceſs ; whereas the miniſtry of England had great | 
reaſon to believe that the iſland of Luconia was al- 
ready reduced. | | 
On the whole, the treaty, tho* perhaps it might have 
been more favourable in ſome articles, certainly con- 
firmed great and ſolid advantages to Great Britain; 
and will remain as an eternal monument of that 
moderation which forms the moſt amiable flower in 
the wreath of conqueſt. 
Whilſt the public was in ſuſpenſe concerning 
the terms of the peace, the conduct of the Weſt- 
Indian intereſt in parliament, the lead of which 
the lord- mayor of London aſſumed, was very 
remarkable. Thoſe coloniſts, at this time, made 
no inconſiderable figure in the houſe of commons, 
and, before the fate of the peace was determined, 
they omitted neither pains nor expence to perſuade 
the public that it was far more eligible for Great 
Britain to give up Martinico and Guadaloupe than 
Canada. Their reaſon for this was plain, becauſe 
the retention of thoſe iſlands mult have diminiſhed 
their own importance, and the clamorous efforts 
they made to render their own voice that of the pub- 
lic, had, undoubtedly, ſome weight with the mi- 
niſtry. But no ſooner did thoſe patriots perceive, 
that the ceſſion of theſe iſlands was the meaſure 
eſpouſed by lord B—e, and that it was in a man- 
ner irrevocable in the negoriation, than they joined 
heartily in the oppoſition to the whole ſyſtem of | 
the peace, This inconſiſtent behaviour gave the 
greater diſguſt to wiſe and conſiderate perſons, as 
it was well known that the former miniſter had, 
againſt 
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+ againſt his own ſentiments, bought the friendſhij 
of thoſe coloniſts at the ſame price. 


France and England, having mutually With. 
drawn themſelves from the war in Germany, the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin began to think in 
earneſt of an accommodation. The empreſs queen 
had but little hopes of prevailing, by her own 
ſtrength alone, againſt a prince who had fo long 
withſtood the joint efforts of ſo many powerful 
confederates. On the other hand, the k—g of 
P-—a had no more ſubſidies to expect from Great 
Britain, and little more to gain by contribution and 
compulſion in the provinces of Germany, which he 
had already, in a great meaſure, depopulated and 
impoveriſhed. Perhaps he was ſick of a war, 
which, in ſpite of all his activity and ſucceſs, had 
expoſed him to incredible fatigue, and repeated 
mortification. Both parties having expreſſed a de- 
fire of peace, conferences were opened at Hubert. 
burg, by the Auſtrian, Pruſſian, and Poliſh pleni- 
potentiaries ; and the articles were, in a little time, 
adjuſted. The treaties of pacification between thele 
powers imported, that the troops on all ſides ſhould 
be withdrawn from the countries which had been 
invaded and poſſeſſed in the courſe of the war; that 
peace ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed on the footing of 


former treaties, and each party fit down quiet) 


with the loſs it had ſuſtained. 
Such was the iſſue of a war, ſanguinary beyond 


example, which had raged with uncommon fury in 


the four quarters of the globe ; which had ruined 
many fair provinces; and, in the ſpace of ſeven 


years, deſtroyed above a million of lives; 1 
ha 


lg 
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nad coſt Great Britain, in particular, above two 
hundred and eighty thouſand men, including a 
great number of brave and able officers, with an 
incredible quantity of treaſure ; and increaſed the 
burthen of her national debt, from fourſcore, to 
one hundred and thirty millions ſterling. 

We ſhall now proceed to the tranſactions of par- 
lament, eſpecially ſuch as moſt ſtrongly attracted 
the public attention, Oeconomy was the avowed 
plan of government, and the miniſtry laid it down 
a5 2 rule of their conduct, to retrench all the 
expences which had been been laviſhed during the 
two late reigns, for ſupporting the parliamentary 
intereſt of the court. Theſe, upon enquiry, were 
found to be extravagant almoſt beyond belief, as a 
chain of venal dependency reached from the higheſt 
miniſter down to the meaneſt domeſtic, each being 
allowed, without enquiry or examination, to accu- 
mulate, in the moſt ſhameful manner, profits and 
perquifites amounting often to ten times the value 
of their regulated appointments. The reformation 
of this extravagancy, and thoſe impoſitions which, 
inſtead of contributing to the dignity and ſupport 
of government, debaſed and weakened it, occaſi- 
oned an outcry from the numerous dependants of 
the late miniſters, who pleaded practice and pre- 
(cription in their favour; and many of them com- 
plained that they had bought their poſts from their 
luperiors in office, and that therefore they had a 
right to make as much of them as they could. But 
even this reformation was performed with an equt- 
table hand: the lawful wages of thoſe who were qiſ- 
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miſſed were continued, even though their attend. 
ance and ſervices were not required, 

The ſavings by this meaſure, great as they were 
were inadequate to the neceſſities of the public 
and therefore it was found neceſſary to have re. 
courſe to ſome national method of ſupply. The 
more this affair was conſidered, the more difficult it 
appeared. The duties upon malt and publicans 
could not be extended without public diſtreſs and 
danger. The neceſſaries, conveniences, and luxu- 
ries of life, were already taxed to the utmoſt they 
could bear, nor could the ableſt financier in the 
kingdom point out an object that admitted of an 
additional burden. This difficulty had been fore. 
ſeen and owned by the late miniſters, when they 
planned the unpopular additional tax upon beer, 
The new miniſtry would have willingly taken their 
advice upon this ſubject, but they maintained a 
ſullen reſerve. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
within whoſe department the buſineſs of financing 
lies, had been put into that office from the opinion 
the miniſter entertained of his honeſty rather than 
his abilities, which, in the art of raiſing ſupplies, 
are chiefly acquired by experience. The difficul- 
ties of the government were encreaſed by the re- 
peated declarations they had made, that a peace 
was neceſſary, in order to lighten the preſſures of 
the people; without, perhaps, ſufficiently conſider- 
ing, that money is equally neceſſary at the conclu- 
fion, as in the middle, of a war, that the purpoſes of 
a peace may be eſtabliſhed, 

To raife the money neceſſary, it was propoſed 


to take from the ſinking-fund two millions; by 
loans 
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Vals and exchequer bills, one million eight hun- 
ted thouſand pounds; by annuities and two lot- 
ſeties three millions five hundred thouſand pounds. 
Nothing could be more defenſible than this plan of 


{upply ;and to defray the intereſtof thoſe loans, which | 


amounted to ſeven million three hundred thouſand 
pounds, an additional duty of eight pounds a ton 
was laid on French wines, and four pounds a ton 
on all other wines. No oppoſition was made to 
thoſe impoſts; but a duty of a very different kind 
this ſeſſion paſſed into a law; it was that for impoſing 
upon every hogſhead of cyder a tax of four ſhillings, 
to be paid by the maker; and, with certain qualifi- 
cations, to be ſubjected to all the laws of exciſe. 
No ſooner was this unpopular tax propoſed, than 
oppoſition unmaſked all its batteries, and attacked 
the whole plan of the ſupplies. Its patrons maintain» 
ed, in direct contradiction to the miniſtry, and many 
of them to their own former declarations, that to re- 
preſent the nation as exhauſted, was advancing a fal- 
lacy; that the war had paid for itſelf; that ſupplies 
for continuing it for two years might eaſily be raiſed; 
that the nation never at any time poſſeſſed ſo much 
wealth, or contained ſo many rich individuals, as ic 


did at that very time; that all pretences towards 


beconomy were ſordid and futile; and that no plan of 
frugality could have any ſenſible operation towards 
the pay ment of the public debts, but that it might 
terminate in loſs and diſgrace. The lottery- plan 
vas objected to as encouraging the ſpirit of gam- 
ag, and giving an immenſe profit to the ſubſcrib- 
*75, The loan from the ſinking fund, that facred 
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An.1763. depoſit, was exclaimed againſt as only poſtponing 
the evil day, and tending to load poſterity with ad. 
Citional burdens. 

Thoſe objections came with no great weight 
from gentlemen, who, when they and their friends 
were in the adminiſtration, had complained of the 
difficulties of financing, had eſtabliſhed the practice 
of lotteries, which, on all hands, were admitted to 
be neceſſary evils, and had given the greateſ 
blows to the ſinking- fund it ever had received, Bu 
the chief matter of declamation againſt the mini 
try aroſe from the cyder- tax. The oppoſition en- 
deavoured to ſhew that in its plan, execution, and 
conſequences, it was dangerous to the public tra. 
quility z and, in ſhort, that it might raiſe a rebelli 
ous ſpirit in thoſe counties it was to affect. It wa 
liſted upon, that it was partial and oppreſſive, be- 
cauſe it laid a burden, that ought to be national, up- 
on cyder- makers only. The method of collectiag 
it was deſcribed in the moſt dreadful terms; and 

all the arguments that had ever been made uſe df 
againſt the oppreſſion and unconſtitutional tendency 
ofexciſes, and of their being actually badges of ſlave. 
ry, were renewed with all the virulence of popular 
and party declamation, The more refined reaſon- 
ers againſt this duty urged, that from the ſmallneſ 
of the ſum to be raiſed, it appeared evidentiy 
that the true object of the government was to gain 
a precedent which might extend the odious inſtitu- 
tion of exciſes to every branch of trade and manu- 
factures, and conſequently increaſe the influence 
of the crown, to the deſtruction of the properties 


of the people, and at laſt to the ruin of their liber- 
ties, 
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ies, So keen was the fury of oppoſition on this 
occaſion, that ſome of its patrons urged againſt 
this tax a fact which has always been looked upon 
to be one of the ſtrongeſt arguments for exciſes; 
the cheapneſs of the material from which the com- 
modity is produced, 

Such, diveſted of the uſual ornaments of decla- 
mation and local conſiderations, were the argu- 
ments made uſe of againſt the miniſtry on the cyder 
tax, They and their friends, however, were not 
wanting to themſelves, and repelled the attack 
with ſuperior ſtrength of reaſoning. They challeng- 
ed their opponents to point out any one object that 
could be taxed without doing a manifeſt, and, per- 
haps, an irreparable injury to trade and manufac- 
tures, becauſe all duties raiſe the price of commodi- 
ties, and thereby hurt foreign trade. As taxes muſt 
fall upon the poor equally as the rich, they con- 
tended that it was ridiculous to mention the wealth 
of individuals in that queſtion, unleſs it was propot- 
ed to renew the practices of privy-ſeal loans, free- 
gifts, and capitation taxes. They maintained that 
it was abſurd to think of impoſing more taxes, or 
borrowing more money, without extreme neceſſity, 
That every tax mult be attended with ſome incon- 
veniency, and that the duty propoſed upon cyder was 
the moſt equal and the leaſt oppreſſive of any that 
could be mentioned. They appealed to the heads 
of the oppoſition, whether the cyder counties had 
ever paid in any adequate proportion to the public 
faxes with the malting counties, where the exciſe 
has no ſuch exemptions in favour of the poor, as 
were propoſed in the cyder bill ; and that even the 
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latter, though carried into a law, mult leave the 
cyder counties leſs burdened than the malting coun. 
ties towards the public ſupplies. They retorted yy. 
on the oppoſition the argument ariſing from the 
low value of the commodity, and quoted the caſe 
of tobacco, beer, and malt ſpirits. | 
They offered to comply with any other mode of 
collection beſides that of exciſe ; but they cleath 
demonſtrated that, if cyder was admitted to be aft 
object for a tax, the exciſe was undoubtedly the me- 
thod of collecting it, the moſt eaſy for the people, 
and the moſt advantageous for the government, 
With regard to the exciſe laws being ſo man 
badges of ſlavery, the notion aroſe from prepoſlt{ 
ſion and ignorance ; becauſe the legiſlature had 
often enlarged its bounds, particularly during the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pelham, when an exciſe tar 
was impoſed upon tobacco, which Sir Robert Wil. 
pole would not have ventured upon ; that ever 
gentleman in England, who makes his own malt 
1s ſubject to exciſe laws; and that the number d 
Britiſh ſubje&s dealing in exciſeable commodities 
far exceeded the number of thoſe whom the cyder 
tax was propoſed to affect. That though it ws 
true, in the queſtion before them, the object of ex 
ciſe was extended, yet that its powers were con- 
tracted ; the cyder makers being thereby exemyt- 
ed from many hardſhips to which other dealers in 
exciſeable commodities were ſubjected. 
Such is the main ſtate of the queſtion that ws 
agitated previous to the paſſing this bill. It muli 
be admitted that nothing but neceſſity, and tit 


ſtrongeſt conviRtion of its expediency, could juſt 
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the miniſtry in carrying it through, as they did, 
againſt the torrent of oppoſition it met with. Their 
antagoniſts ſpared no pains to make the public ima- 
gine that the oppoſition was general without doors, 
But that was far from being the caſe; for it was 
confined to the cyder counties, from whence it was 
communicated to the common-council of London, 
whom the tax could never affect in any degree 
worth mentioning. Future times, perhaps, may 
dojuſtice to the integrity of the miniſtry, when it 
is conſidered that the counties which were to pay 
this tax, had been always zealouſly atrached to the 
principles upon which the new government acted, 
and remarkably averſe to the meaſures of the two 
laſt reigns, 

With regard to the exceſſive premiums the go- 
vernment was obliged to give for money, the friends 
of the miniſtry did not ſeem to deny the charge, 
but threw the blame upon their predeceſſors, who, 
they ſaid, had ſo frequently and ſo immoderately 
applied to public credit, that they had raiſed the 
terms of the lenders. They ſaid that ſuch was the 
combination of the enemies of the government, 
that even the return of peace had not reſtored it; 
and that thoſe gentlemen who had leagued them- 
ſelves with the money-dealers, and amuſed them 
with the hopes of forcing the government into 
their own terms, were accountable for all the diſ- 
agreeable conſequences to the nation, They add- 
ed, that it was eligible to raiſe money by taking it 
from the ſinking- fund, where it might be replac- 
ed, rather than by farther taxations upon induſ- 
try and commerce, which groaned under the loads 
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that had been laid upon them, through the profuſe 
management of the late war. The laſt argument 
was thrown in on account of the incredible demands 
that were made upon the government by contrac- 
tors of all kinds, foreign as well as domeſtic, ſome 
of whom were known to have made fortunes, dur. 
ing the courle of the war, of ſeveral hundred thoy. 
{and pounds each, and far exceeding what fell to the 
ſhare even of the great duke of Marlborough, dur- 
ing the ſame number of campaigns. 

Though we cannot have ſo low an opinion of ei- 
ther houſe of parliament, as not to ſuppoſe that the 
reaſons urged for the miniſtry had their weight with- 
in doors, yet it is certain they had but little without, 
where the ſpirit which had been fo induſtriouſly raiſed 
by the oppoſition, threatened the moſt dreadful conſe. 
quences. All the moſt virulent papers againit govern- 
ment in former days ſeemed to be but decent com- 
poſitions compared to thoſe which were circulated 
thro? the nation. The uſual caution of not printing 
names at length was now laid aſide; every quarter 
was full of tumult and confuſion, and the friends 
of the government were anſwered by clamour, 
which increaſed in proportion to the weakneſs of 
their oppoling arguments. The lord-mayor and 
aldermen of London inſtructed their repreſenta- 
tives, in terms that conveyed no favourable ideas 
as to the, intentions of the government, to oppoſe 


the cyder bill, as did many other counties, whole 


repreſentatives, though otherwiſe extremely well- 
affected towards the miniſtry, either oppoled them, 


or did not ſupport them in this mealure, 
This 
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This ſtorm had no manner of effe& on the ad- 
miniſtration, who ſteadily purſued their point, tho 
the city of London preſented, by the hand of the 
ſheriffs, at the bar of the houſe, a petition againſt 
it, Another petition, in the ſame words, was that 
{me day preſented by the earl Temple in the houſe 
of lords. Both thoſe applications proving ineffec- 
tual, the petitioners, even when they knew the bill 
was paſſed, carried up 2 third petition to his majeſ- 
ty in perſon, imploring him not to give his royal aſ- 
ſent to ſo much of the bill as ſubjects the makers of 
cyder and perry to exciſe laws. This meaſure was 
by the cooler and more diſintereſted part vi the 
public, thought to be indecent as well as uncunitt- 
tutional; as, in fact, it meant nothing l-{s chan 
beſeeching his majeſty to prefer the advice and upi- 
nion of the lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, to that of both houſes of par- 
lament, The bill met with a ſtrong oppolition in 
the houſe of peers, where five dukes, one marquis, 
ten earls, four viſcounts, fourteen barons, and nine 
biſhops, oppoſed it; but this debate gave very lit- 
tle concern to the miniſtry, who knew that the op- 
poſition of ſeveral of the noble perſonages was con- 
fined to that ſingle point. The paſſing of the bill 
was attended by two proteſts, each ſigned by three 
noblemen, who, beſides the arguments we have 
already mentioned againſt the cyder act, complain- 
ed loudly of the immenſe profits accruing to the 
ſubſcribers to the loan. This oppoſition had no 
great weight with the public; and it was extremely 
remarkable, that the louder the clamour without 
doors roſe againſt the miniſter, the greater was the 
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deference paid him within doors. His levees ven 
more crouded than thoſe of any miniſter were eye 
known to be in England, by the greateſt and mot 
reſpectable ſubjects in the kingdom; and he ca 
ed every queſtion of Importance in parliament, by 
a majority ſeldom known in the moſt proſperoy 
adminiſtrations, | 

. Had lord Be been a miniſter by profeſſion, he 
no doubt would have got the better of all oppoſ, 
tion; but that character in him was only. occaſion. 
al. The wiſl. of his maſter's heart was to reſtor 
peace to his country, a taſk which his lordſhip ha 
undertaken and completed. Miniſterial greatnek 
was no object for a nobleman of his turn of mind, 
and circumſtances of fortune. He had fulfilled hi 
engagements ; he had ſtood the tempeſt of unpo. 
pularity, and his power was fo fixed, that he could 
not be diſplaced by faction, when, all of a ſudden, he 
reſigned it. This, amongſt his friends, was conſider. 
ed as a daring ſtep, and as a challenge to his ene- 
mies, by retiring to a private ſtation, The latter 
triumphed for ſome time, as if they had driven hin 
from the helm of government; but it ſoon appear- 
ed that he had only voluntarily withdrawn himſelf, 
that he had forfeited no engagement; that he had 
abandoned no friend; and that the connections he 
had formed were ſo firm as to ſubſiſt of themſelves, 
His reſignation was, in fact, a dreadful blow upon 
the antiminiſterial party, which had chiefly ſub- 
ſiſted by the jealouſy of his influence, which they 

had infuſed into the public. 
The profeſſed plan of government appeared now 
to conſiſt in a detachment from all continental 
con- 
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conſiderations, and a determined reſolution of the 
ſovereign to throw down all diſtinctions of party, 
and to govern by no faction, be its denomination 
ever ſo plauſible. Mr. Grenville, a man of the 
moſt practicable and uſeful abilities of any in the 
nation, and of as great experience in buſineſs, was 
placed at the head of the treaſury. Though his 
expectations were great, and his natural connections 
powerful, yet he had no dependence, and could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have a friend but what his inte- 
rity and affability procured him. The earls of 
Hallifax and Egremont continued to be the two 
fecretaries of ſtate, and the oppoſite principles of 
their anceſtors exhibited a ſpecimen of that coali- 
tion which his majeſty wanted to eſtabliſh in his go- 
vernment, The death of lord Egremont, in Au- 
guſt this year, occaſioned a remove 1n the miniſtry, 
and the earl of Sandwich, who had been appointed 
togo ambaſſador to Spain, ſucceeded him as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and the earl of Egmont was appoint- 
ed firſt lord of the admiralty. Some other removes 
about the ſame time took place, to the great ſur- 
prize of the public; the ear] of Hillſborough be- 
ing appointed firſt lord of trade and plantations, in 
the room of the earl of Shelburn, and the duke of 
Bedford ſucceeding to the vacant poſt of preſident 
of the council. 

His majeſty, though firmly reſolved as to his own 
conduct, at this time gave way to ſome overtures 
for a coalition of intereſts, The propoſal was at 
firſt readily embraced, and Mr. P—ct appeared at 
court with great alacrity. Mr. G lle offered, 
for the tranquility of his majeſty's government, to 
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and to accept of any poſt that was not utterly in. 
conſiſtent with his rank in life. The accommoda- 
tion appeared the more practicable, as the heads of 
the oppoſition were fo far from being averſe to a 
coalition with lord B—e, that they courted it. Per. 
haps the new ſecretaries too much affected an inde- 
peadency, which piqued the pride of their antago- 
niſts. It is certain that, at the ſecond audience, the 
former miniſter had inſiſted upon terms which his 
majeſty thought by no means compatible either 
with his juſtice or humanity, and with which he 
could not comply, without doing violence both to 
his inclinations and honour. The negotiation, con- 
ſequently, had no effect. But his majeſty's firm- 
neſs and reſolution made up for all inconvenien- 
cies, and the adminiſtration ſoon returned to its na- 
tural channel. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, at this time, had reaſon to 
congratulate themſelves upon the wiſdom and recti. 
tude of their continental meaſures ; for no ſooner 
did they withdraw their ſubſidies and troops from 
Germany than that empire recovered its tranquili- 
ty. By an abſtract of the ſea and land forces paid 
by Great Britain, during the laſt year of the war, 
they appeared to be 337,106, This was an ex- 
pence that no government could long ſupport, as 
it amounted to eighteen millions a year, or ol, 
a man, upon an average, The ſcarcity of hands 
in agriculture and manufactures was incredible; 
women through many parts of England were em- 
ployed in the moſt robuſt labours, and it appeared 
that the number of marines and ſeamen who = 

die 
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died during the courſe of the war were no fewer 
than 135,220. The wages of labourers now roſe to 
be ſo exceſſive, that they could not be defrayed by 
the profits upon inland trade; and the common 
ople grew inſolent beyond expreſſion. Upon 
the death of lord Pulteney, member of parliament 
for the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, lord Wark- 
worth, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Northumberland, 
was Choſen in his room. The rejoicings made on 
the occaſion terminated in a fray between a body of 
riotous ſailors, (who, under pretence of being 
wronged of their pay, had aſſociated together,) and 
the chairmen of Weſtminſter, in which ſome blood 
was ſhed ; and it might have been attended with 
ſtill more diſagreeable conſequences, had not the 
rioters been diſperſed by the guards. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the ſame failors from patrol- 
ling, in a tumultuous manner, through Weſtmin- 
ter, and they carried their petitions to his majeſty ; 
but they were referred to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, who promiſed to do them juſtice, and to 
recommend to favour all who ſhould appear to de- 
ſerve it. This lenity was far from quelling the out- 
rage among the ſailors, who now threatened the 
magiſtrates in the execution of their office. Upon 
enquiry it was found, that they were ſpirited up by 
a number of lewd women, who were harboured 
about Tower- Hill, Wapping, and that neighbour- 
hood, and who were protected by the ſailors againſt 
the conſtables, who were ſent by the juſtices of the 
peace of that diviſion to apprehend them. The ci- 
vil power thus proving ineffectual, the military was 
called in, and a guard was ſent from the Tower. 
| The 
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guard was twice reinforced, and the conſequences 
muſt have been dreadful, had not a ſea - officer, for 
whom the ſailors had a regard, appeared, and call. 
ed them off juſt as the ſoldiers were about to fire. 
The magiſtrates then ventured to order ſome of 
their looſe women to be committed to Bridewell; 
but they were reſcued from the guard, not without 
bloodſhed, 

The like ſpirit of diſorder affected other parts of 
the kingdom, nor was even confinement itſelf any 


preſervative againſt intemperance and riot, The 


Eaſt-India company had been obliged to give vaſt 
wages to their recruits, whom they confined in the 
Savoy : here they roſe upon their guard, who were 
forced to kill three of them, and wound many 
others, before they could be quelled. Never were 
murders of the moſt cruel kind more frequent, nor 
robberies more audacious, than thoſe with which 
the public were now every day alarmed. Liber- 
tiniſm at the ſame time ſeemed to take poſſeſſion 
of the theatres, which were filled with tumult 
and confuſion ; but a ſpirit cf benevolence ex- 
tended itſelf to the foundations for learning in 
Philadelphia and New-York, and very large col- 
lections were made all over England for their be- 
nefit. This ſeaſon produced one remarkable of- 


fender, whoſe crime became a national affair, and 


Caſe, 


therefore requires to be particularly mentioned 
here. 

One Rice, an exchange - broker, of a fair charac- 
ter in trade, and ſuppoſed to be of a conſiderable 


fortune, had been entruſted by a lady to receive 
her 
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ker in the country. During the negotiations for 
peace, the various turns they met with encouraged 
1 ſpirit of gaming in Exchange alley, eſpecially 
among the brokers, ſome of whom, and Rice among 
the reſt, ſuffered largely by the fluctuation of the 
ſtocks. Dreading the loſs of credit, he forged a 
letter of attorney from this lady, impowering him 
to ſell her ſtock, to the amount of 5000 l. and it is 
id he practiſed the ſame fraud upon others of his 
employers, without their ſuſpecting the matter, as 
he regularly tranſmitted them their dividends, and 
ſometimes even replaced the ſtock. His loſſes 
multiplying, he was unable to remain longer with- 
out detection, eſpecially as he underſtood that the 
lady whom he had defrauded was coming up to 
town, and would infallibly diſcover the forgery. 


The remains of his fortune, beſides his furniture 


and equipages, which were very elegant, amounted 
to five thouſand four hundred pounds, five thou- 
land of which he depoſited with his wife, in bank- 
bills, and privately withdrew, with the remainder, 
tb Harwich, from whence he procured a paſſage 
to Holland, leaving orders with his wife, who ra- 
ther ſuſpected, than knew, his circumſtances, to fol- 
low him. She accordingly took ſhipping for Hol- 
land, but being forced back to Harwich, ſhe fell 
into the hands of thoſe who were in purſuit of her 
huſband, Being brought up to London, and ex- 
amined before the lord-mayor, ſhe readily gave 
vp the bank-notes that were in her hands, to the 
amount of four thouſand ſeven hundred pounds. 


Her anſwers to the queſtions aſked of her were ſo 
candid, 
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ny, who thought proper to replace the ſtock u 


the lady, allowed her a penſion, 

The crime committed by Rice was of the moſt 
dangerous tendency, eſpecially in a commerci 
country, and indeed became a common concern to 
all the traders in Europe, who had any conneti. 
ons of credit, The Engliſh government thought 
the offence of ſucha nature, that no local proteCtion 
was due to the offender, and the place of his retrex 
was ſoon diſcovered by a letter which he wrote tg 
his agent, who immediately carried it to the lord. 
mayor. By this it appeared that he had taken r. 
fuge in Cambray. The juncture was favourable 
for bringing him to puniſhment, as the duke d 
Bedford was then negotiating the peace at Paris 
and the French court was willing to oblige that df 
Great Britain. His grace, by his majeſty's order, 
applied to have Rice apprehended - at Cambray, 
which was accordingly done, and he was ſent over 
to England, where he was tried at the Old-Bailey 
for forgery, convicted, and executed; but it ap- 
peared he had no accomplices. The compliance 
ſhewn by the French court on this occalion wa 
the more remarkable, as ſeveral of their ſubjeG, 
obnoxious to them, were at that very time ſaid u 
be ſheltered and protected in England. 

The affairs of the Eaſt-India company begin 
now more than ever to engroſs the attention of tle 
public, and two parties were formed, ſaid to be d 
very different intereſts. Lord Clive headed tht 
one; and Mr. Sullivan, a director of great abilities 


and eminence, the other. Mr. Rous was the chat 
| man, 
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man, whoſe intereſt lord Clive eſpouſed : he was An. 1763. 


accuſed by the other party of a dangerous inatten- 
tion to the intereſts of the company during the late 
negotiations for peace. At a meeting held the 
middle of March, a motion was made for giving 
Mr. Rous thanks for his prudent management and 
attention to the intereſts of the company, in the late 
negotiations for a peace with France; and, after a 
long and warm debate, the queſtion was carried in 
the affirmative . As this court conſiſted of above 
ſix hundred and fifry members, the fulleſt ever 
known; it was conſidered as a prelude to affairs of 
more importance ; but it appeared, during the 
courſe of the following month, that the intereſt of 
the noble candidate for a ſeat in the direction was 


inferior to that of his antagoniſt. An unexpected 


revolution in the company's affairs abroad, which 
ſhall be taken notice of in its proper place, ſoon 
turned the ſcale. 

Among the other affairs of importance which 
this year came before the parliament, was the re- 
gulation of private mad-houſes, nuiſances that had 


2 


When the late negotia- 
tion was ſet on foot, our Eaſt- 
India company was applied 
to by his majeſty's ſervants, 
to know on what footing 
they would chuſe to have the 
atfairs in the Eaſt- Indies ſet- 
tled : they drew the tenth ar- 
tile is the preliminaries ; it 
was ſigned by their chairman, 
ſent to his majelty's miniſter, 


Numb. 45. 


and by him tranſmitted to the 
noble duke then at Paris : 
which article was tranſcribed 
into the preliminaries, verba- 
tim, as it came from the Eaſt- 
India company, and the pre- 
liminaries were deferred fign- 
ing forty-eight hours, as an 
honourable member of the 
houſe of commons declared, 
waiting for that article, 
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An.1763. riſen to an incredible height in England, but eſpe: 
cially in London and its neighbourhood. A com. 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the ſtate gf 
this growing evil; and it appeared that many q 
the private mad-houſes were no other than place 
of correction and impriſonment for perſons whoſe 
relations found it for their intereſt that they ſhould 
be ſequeſtered from the public. One of thoſe privat 
bridewells was ſituated at Chelſea. It received al 
who were brought to it; and though it was not 
pretended that they were lunatics, yet they were 
treated as ſuch, Wives were ſhut up at the requeſt 
of their huſbands, and drunkenneſs was a ſufficient 
cauſe for one perſon to impriſon another, to debar 
him from all acceſs to pen, ink, and paper, and 
to keep him from the knowledge of his neareſt 
relations, if they ſhould call for him at the place df 
confinement. It was farther proved, that any per. 
fon might be thus confined, upon application to the 
maſter of the houſe, and engaging for the regular 
payment of a ſtipulated ſum. Thoſe, and other 
circumſtances, equally deteſtable, were fully made 
out before the committee, who heard them with 
the deepeſt concern and indignation, But, though 
it was generally expected that meaſures would 
have been taken, not only for preventing the like 
abuſes for the future, but that' the delinquents 
would have been brought to condign puniſhment 
for what had paſſed : yet, to the inexpreſſible fur- 
prize of the public, the whole was dropped, and a 
ſcene which was thought to be of greater import: 
ance was now opened, 
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The ſteadineſs of his majeſty in ſupporting the 
alterations he had made in his miniſtry, diſconcert- 
ed the old minifters and their friends to a degree of 
inquietude ſcarcely to be conceived, eſpecially after 
they ſaw that their ſucceſſors diſplaced their ſubor- 
dinate creatures from many offices and departments 
of government. As they could complain of no 
unconſtitutional meaſure that had been purſued, 
and as the votes of parliament fully vindicated the 
conduct of the miniſtry, they had recourſe to the 
moſt deſperate expedients for inflaming the lower 
ranks of people. Though the new miniſtry might 
have eaſily cruſhed the authors of the papers and 
pamphlets publiſhed againſt them in the ordinary 
courſe of law- proceedings, {as their names were 
printed at full length in many audacious libels,) 
yet they perſevered in the moſt amazing contempt 
and dilregard of all the abuſe offered to their own 
perſons, eſpecially in a periodical publication of a 
paper called the North Briton, which was inſolent 
and attrocious beyond the example of all former 
oppoſitions, in the moſt diſtempered periods of go- 
vernment. 

One Mr. Wilkes, member of parliament for 
Ayl:(bury, was at very little pains to conceal that 
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The rage 
of writing 
conti- 
nues, 


Impriſon- 
ment of 
Mr. 


ie was the author of this paper, which, in point of Wilkes, 


wit, language, or argument, could never have 
attracted the attention of the public, had not 
the minds of the people, by the arts of faction, 
been inflamed to a degree of madneſs Wilkes 
was lively but ſuperficial, and in his morals he 
was ſaid to be diſſipated even to profligacy. He 
ad more than once applied to the new miniſters 
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An.1763. for a poſt that might repair his ſhattered for. 
tunes; but prepoſſeſſions ariſing from his cha. 
racter were ſo ſtrong againſt him, that failing 
of ſucceſs, he reiolved, as he openly declar. 
ed, to try how far it was practicable to carry 
the licentiouſneſs of writing, under pretext of ex. 
erciling the liberty of the preſs. Perceiving the 
next to ſtoical indifference of the miniſtry with 
regard to their own perſons, he aimed his abuſe at 
majeſty itſelf, and, in the forty- fifth number of his 
paper, animadverted upon the king's ſpeech in 
parliament, with an acrimony fo indecent towards 
his majeſty's probity as well as perſon, that the 
miniſters could no longer avoid giving orders far 
ſeizing the printer, and all concerned 1a the pub. 
licato1, Thoſe orders were contained in a war- 
rant of a general nature, under the hand of lord 
Haliifax, directed to four of his majeſty's meſſen- 
gers, commanding them to apprehend, without 
ſpecifying their names, the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of that ſeditious and treaſonable paper 
and the publiſher * being accordingly apprehended, f 

\ 
0 


his examination afforded ſufficient ground for fx- 
ing upon Mr. Wilkes as the author. 
This warrant, though afterwards pronounced to 


be illegal by a lord chief juſtice, was, in point of 
form and ſubſtance, the fame that had always been 

Haucd by former fecretaries of ſtate, and even 
by Mr. P—tt and the d—e of N——e, whok ; 


party now openly contended that it was ſubverſive 


— , . * ( 


* George Kearſley, in Ludpnte-flreet, 


of 
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of the Britiſh conſtitution. On the 29th of April, 
late at night, the meſſengers entered the houſe of 
Mr. Wilkes, and produced their warrant, which he 
refuſed to comply with, on account of its general 
terms; but next morning they returned, and car- 
ried him in a coach before one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, partly, as he alledged, by force. In the 
mean time a motion was made in the court of 
Common Pleas, for an habeas corpus; which was 
granted. The ſeizure and ſealing up of pa- 
pers, when any perſon was taken into cuſtody for 
a libel, though not treaſonable, had always bern 
cuſtomary, and the practice had been ſtrenuouſly 
defended, eſpecially under whig miniſters. The 
ſame proceeding was obſerved on this occaſion, 
but with an indulgence to Mr. Wilkes which had 
not been ſhewn to former priſoners in his ſituation 
for the under-ſecretary of ſtate, and the ſolicitor of 
the treaſury, attended, and invited the friends of 
Mr. Wilkes to be preſent at ſealing up his papers, 
an operation which had in paſt times been always 
performed by the meſfenger, (were he ever ſo rude 
or illiterate,) who took the delinquent into cuſtody, 
Mr. Wilkes, afrer his examination, of courſe was 
committed to cloſe priſon (the Tower of London) 
by the two ſecretaries of ſtate. Earl T ie went 
to pay him a viſit, but was denied admittance by 
major Rainsford, the officer of the Tower, who 


had him in cuſtody. His counſel and folicitor ſoon 


after made the ſame application, but met with the 
ie refuſal, the major alle-dging, that he had re- 
ceived orders from the ſecretary of ſtate, not to 
admit any perſon whatever to ſre or ſpeak wich the 
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An. 1763. priſoner, Next day the major repeated his refuſa 


Who is 
releaſed 
on ac- 

count of 


of admittanc to ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen 


of diſtinction, but readily gave to the council and 


ſolicitor for Mr. Wilkes a copy of his commitment. 
'The ſolicitor of the treaſury, who is generally the 
manager of government-proſecutions, interced- 
ed with the major for leave of admittance tg 
Mr. Wilkes's lawyers; but the major continued 
inflexible in his refuſal. By this time, the court 
of Common Pleas had ordered a return to their 
writ of habeas corpus, which having been ery. 
ed upon the meſſengers only, their return was 
that Mr. Wilkes was not then in their cultocy, 
The court not judę ing that return to be {ufficient, 
would not ſuler it to be filed, and another writ of 
habeas corpus was granted, directed to the conſtable 
of the lower of London and his officers; and in 
conſequence of this, Mr. Wilkes was brought up 
next day (May the 2d) to Weſtminſter- hall. Up. 
on his entering the court he made a formal ſpeech, 
replete with virulent expreffions againſt the mini- 


try, affe&ted compliments to the perſon of hi 


majeſty, and laboured encomiums upon himſelf, 
as the dauntleſs champion and perſecuted ſufferer 
in the cauſe of public liberty, Pleadings followed 
on both ſides; and Mr. Wilkes was remanded to 
the Tower, till Friday the 6th of May, that the 
judges might have leiſure to form tben dpi; 
but in the intermediate time his friends and law- 
yers were to have free admittance to his perſon. 
Being accordingly, on that day, brought back 
to court, he made another ſpeech, ſtill more la. 


privilege, boured than the former, but of the ſame inflam- 
matory 
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proceeded to give the opinion of the court. He 
tated the caſe in hand under three heads. Firſt, 
the legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment. Se- 
condly, the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe 
particular paſſages in the 45th numb. of the North 
Briton, which had been deemed a libel, And, 
thirdly, Mr. Wilkes's privilege as a member of 
parliament, Under the firſt head, his lordſhip 
thought that the commitment of Mr, Wilkes was 
not illegal, becauſe, though the warrant of a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in ſuch a caſe was not of ſuperior 
force to that of a juſtice of peace, and though no 
magiſtrate had, in reality, a right, ex officio, to 
zpprehend any perſon, without ſtating the particu- 
ar crime of which he was accuſed ; yet at the ſame 
time he obſerved © there were many precedents 
where a nice combination of circumſtances gave ſa 
ſtrong a ſuſpicion of facts, that though the magi- 
ſtrate could not be juſtified ex officio, he was, ne- 
rertheleſs, ſupported in the commitment, even 
vithout receiving any particular information for 
the foundation of the charge.“ 

As to the ſecond diviſion, he was of opinion 
that there was no neceſſity for the ſpecification 
mentioned; and thought that if the whole of the 
obnoxious paper had been inſerted in the body of 
the warrant, yet it did not at that time come under 
lis cognizance; nor could it, without the aſſiſtance 
Of a jury. 

Upon the third head, he remarked, that there 
were but three caſes which could poflibly affect the 
privilege of a member of parliament, and theſe were 
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Next day the major repeated his refuſal 
of admittan<* to ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen 
of diſtinction, but readily gave to the council and 
ſolicitor for Mr. Wilkes a copy of his commitment. 
'The ſolicitor of the treaſury, who is generally the 
manager of government-proſecutions, interced- 
ed with the major for leave of admittance to 
Mr. Wilkes's lawyers; but the major continued 
inflexible in his refuſal. By this time, the court 
of Common Pleas had ordered a return to their 
writ of habeas corpus, which having been ſerv- 
ed upon the meſſengers only, their return was 
that Mr. W.lkcs was not then in their cuſtody, 
The court not judging that return to be ſufficient, 
would not ſuler it to be filed, and another writ of 
habeas corpus was granted, directed to the conſtable 
of the lower of London and his officers; and in 
conſequence of this, Mr. Wilkes was brought up 
next day (May the 2d) ro Weſtminiter-hall. Up- 
on hisentering the court he made a formal ſpeech, 


replete with virulent expreffions againſt the mini- 
try, aſfeted compliments to the perſon of his 


majeſty, and laboured encomiums upon himſelf, 
as the dauntleſs champion and perſecuted ſufferer 
in the cauſe of public liberty. Pleadings followed 
on both ſides; and Mr. Wilkes was remanded to 
the Tower, till Friday the 6th of May that the 
judges might have leiſure to form che Yvinion ; 
but in the intermediate time his friends and law- 
yers were to have free admittance to his perſon. 
Being accordingly, on that day, brought back 
to court, he made another ſpeech, ſtill more la- 


boured than the former, but of the ſame inflam- 


matory 
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proceeded to give the opinion of the court. He 
ſtated the caſe in hand under three heads. Firſt, 
the legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment. Se- 
condly, the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe 
particular paſſages in the 45th numb. of the North 
Briton, which had been deemed a libel, And, 
thirdly, Mr. Wilkes's privilege as a member of 
parliament. Under the firſt head, his lordſhip 
thought that the commitment of Mr, Wilkes was 
not illegal, becauſe, though the warrant of a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in ſuch a caſe was not of ſuperior 
force to that of a juſtice of peace, and though no 
magiſtrate had, in reality, a right, ex officio, to 
apprehend any perſon, without ſtating the particu- 
lar crime of which he was accuſed ; yet at the ſame 
time he obſerved there were many precedents 
where a nice combination of circumſtances gave ſa 
ſtrong a ſuſpicion of facts, that though the magi- 
ſtrate could not be juſtified ex officio, he was, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſupported in the commitment, even 
vithout receiving any particular information for 
the foundation of the charge.“ 

As to the ſecond diviſion, he was of opinion 
that there was no neceſſity for the ſpecification 
mentioned; and thought that if the whole of the 
obnoxious paper had been inſerted in the body of 
the warrant, yet it did not at that time come under 
his cognizance; nor could it, without the aſſiſtance 
of a jury, 

Upon the third head, he remarked, ** that there 
were but three caſes which could poſſibly affect the 
privilege of a member of parliament, and theſe were 
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An.1763- treaſon, frlony, and the peace,” or which is the ſame 
thing, the breach of it. He obſerved that the com- 
mitment of the biſhops for endeavouring to diſturb 
the peace happened. in an arbitrary reign, when 
there was but one honeſt judge in the court of 
King's Bench. He concluded, that Mr. Wilkes 
ſtood accuſed of writing a hbel; a libel in the ſenſe 
of the law was a high miſdemeanor, but did not 
come within the deſcription of treaſon, felony, or 
breach of the peace; at moſt, it had but a tenden- 
cy to diſturb the peace, and conſequently could not 
be ſufficient to deſtroy the privilege of a member 
of parliament.” 

The court then diſcharged Mr. Wilkes, who 
returned the judges his thanks in the name of the 
public, and of the whole Engliſh nation, and eve- 
ry ſubje& of the Engliſh crown, for his liberty; 
though it is very evident that he obtained it only 
under the circumſtance of his being a member 
of parliament. - As it is the chief duty of hiſtory to 
record facts as they ariſe, it is ſufficient here to ob- 
ſerve that many other eminent lawyers, and in- 
deed a majority of the houſe of commons, were of 
opinion that no privilege was due in ſuch caſes: 
and it was obſerved that the only triumph which 
the minority could boaſt of on this occaſion, was a 
temporary deliverance of Mr. Wilkes on the above 
account; but that he was ſtill ſubject to a proſe- 
cution by the attorney general, which his majeſty 
had ordered. 

During the courſe of this affair ſeveral inci- 
dents happened that were the ſubjects of the pub- 
lic's amuſement, rather than its attention. The 
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day after Mr. Wilkes was delivered from the 
Tower he wrote a letter to the two ſecretaries of 
ſtate, complaining, that, during his confinement, 
his houſe had been robbed; and that being inform- 
ed his goods were in the cuſtody of their lordſhips, 
he inſiſted upon reſtitution. Next day he repaired 
to a juſtice of peace, and demanded a warrant to 
ſearch the houſes of the two ſecretaries; which the 
magiſtrate refuſed to grant. Though nothing 
could be more impotent and extravagant than thoſe 
proceedings ; yet the ſecretaries, to the ſurprize 
of the friends of the government, thought propec 
to return, under their own hands, a ſerious anſwer to 
his charge; which afforded him a commodious han- 
dle to ſend their lordſhips a reply ſtuffed with in- 
ſults and ſcurrility, but ſuch as added to his cha- 
rater among the vulgar. His majeſty, at the 
fame time ordered the earl of Egremont to ſignify 
to earl Temple, who was lord lieutenant of the 
county of Buckingham, his pleaſure, that Mr. 
Wilkes ſhould be diſmiſſed from being colonel of 
the Buckinghamſhire militia; and this command was 
intimated to Mr. Wilkes with apparent reluctancy 
by his lordſhip, who was himſelf ſoon after removed 
from the Jieutenancy of the ſame county, to make 
way for lord Deſpencer, late fir Francis Daſh- 
wood. The letters that paſſed on Mr. Wilkes's be- 
ing removed were Jikewiſe publiſhed, and induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, to ſwell the popular clamour. 
While Mr. Wilkes affected to be thought the 
champion of a party, he was no other than the tool 


of a faction. The men of ſenſe in the oppoſition 


ceſpiſed, ſhunned, and hated him; nor could all 
the 
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An. 1763. the efforts made uſe of by him and his friends pro- 
duce any general meaſure for ſupporting either his 
cauſe or himſelf, though they well knew the ſtate 
of his private finances. To give himſelf ſome co- | 
lout of importance he publicly advertiſed the tint. 
ing all the proceedings againſt him at a private } 
preſs he ſet up in his own houſe z and the exorhi. | 
tant price at which they were to be fold, was a ſut- 
ficient evidence that he intended this publication | 

ſhould indemnity him for his ſufferings and ex- | 
pence, and ſupport him againſt the proſecution he | 
was threatened with, Bur even this expedient, 
plauſible and practicable as it appeared to be, had 
very little effect in his favour. The miniſtry were 
ſo far from being intimidated, that an information 
was filed againſt him in the court of King's Bench, 
for being the author of the North Briton, Ne 45. 
In the mean time, the perſonal veracity of Mr. 
Wilkes received a ſevere ſhock by his being called 

His vera- upon in the public papers to make good an aſſer. 

city queſ- tion he had advanced in his ſpeech at the court of 

toned. Common Pleas that corrupt offers had been made 
to him by the government; and to declare when, 
how, or by whom ſuch offers were made, and 
what they were. Neither Mr. Wilkes nor any of 

| his friends thaught proper to take any notice of 

| this peremptory challenge, though often repeated, 

and affecting his moral character in the moſt ſen- 

ſible part. 

The heads of the oppoſition at this time flatter- 
ed themſelves that no part of the magiſtracy of 
London would addreſs his Majeſty upon the peace ; 

| but 
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but on the 12th of May, while the public was in 
the higheſt ſuſpence concerning the fate of Mr. 
Wilkes, the addreſs of the lord-mayor and alder- 
men was carried up. It was worded with remark- 
able decency, as they grounded their approbation 
of the peace upon that which it had already receiv- 
ed from parliament, and they ſhewed a becoming 
abhorrence of the ſpirit of faction then ariſing. 
Great pains were taken by the lower part of the ci- 
tizens to ridicule and vilify this meaſure ; but it 
ſerved to diſabuſe the public, eſpecially as to the 
opinion which had been propagated concerning 
the averſion of the city of London towards the 
late treaty. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament on the 15th 
of November, his majeſty's ſpeech from the throne 
exhorted the members to cultivate the arts of 
peace in ſuch a manner as might moſt effectually 
contribute to extend the commerce and augment 
the happineſs of his kingdoms. He requeſted the 
commons to employ their utmoſt attention, and 
the ſtricteſt frugality, as to the heavy debts con- 
trated in the late war, for many of which no pro- 
viſion had been made. He recommended to them 
the care and ſupport of the fleet, and informed 
them that he had directed the money ariſing from 
the ſale of the prizes veſted in the crown to be 
applied to the public ſervice; and that he in- 
tended to reſerve for the ſame uſe, whatever ſums 
ſhould be produced by the ſale of any of the lands 
belonging to himſelf in the iſlands of the Weſt- 
Indies that were ceded by the late treaty, To- 

wards 
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An. 1763. wards the cloſe he exhorted them to domeſtic uni. 


Addreſſes 


on; and that they would diſcourage that licen. 
tious ſpirit which is repugnant to the true princi. 
ples of liberty, and of this happy conſtitution, 
The peers, in their addreſs of anſwer ro his ma- 


of parlia- jeſty's ſpeech, expreſſed themſelves in the moſt 


ment. 


dutiful and grateful manner for his majeſty's at- 
tachment to the true intereſt of his kingdoms, and 
manifeſted the deepeſt abhorrence of that licentious 
ſpirit which had of late diſcovered itſelf in defiance 
of the laws, to the ſubverſion of good order, and 
to the diſgrace of liberty, whoſe ſacred name it 
had ſo inſolently aſſumed. And we beg leave 
(concluded their lordſhips) to aſſure your majeſty, 
that by our zeal and application in bringing all of- 
fenders of that ſort to juſtice, as well as by our 
proceedings in general, we will endeavour to giro 
ſuch an example, as may induce your majeſty's 
ſubjects to unite in diſcouraging a licentiouſneſs, 
which is ſo repugnant to the true principles of this 
happy conſtitution; and in promoting ſuch mea- 
ſures as may equally conduce to the honour and 
dignity of your majeſty's crown, and to their own 
happineſs and ſecurity.” 

The commons were equally dutiful in their ad- 
dreſs of thanks, which turned upon the ſame to- 
pics as that of the peers. It was expected, and 
indeed declared by all the friends of the oppoſition, 
that thoſe addreſſes, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
the licentious ſpirit of the nation, would have 


brought on a ſtrong debate; but the addreſſes 


paſſed without any diviſion. This was owing to 
r n * 
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the remains of a miſunderſtanding between tle 
party headed by the d. of N. and that which con- 
ſidered Mr. P. as its leader; each recriminating 
on the other for their puſillanimity and indeci- 
fon. The truth, perhaps, was, that the heads 


of both thought that there was ſtill an opening for 


them to make their terms, and which they were 
unwilling to ſhut up, by eſpouſing a cauſe which 
neither of them in private approved of. 

Before the king's ſpeech was reported to the 
houſe of commons, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by his majeſty's command, acquainted the houſe 
« that his majeſty having received information, 
that John Wilkes, eſq; a member of that houſe, 
was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous 
libel, publiſhed ſince the (then) laſt ſeſſion of parli- 
ament, he had cauſed the ſaid John Wilkes, eſq; 
to be apprehended, and tecured, in order to his 
being tried for the ſame, by due courſe of law; 
and Mr. Wilkes having been diſcharged out of 
cuſtody by the court of Common Pleas, upon ac- 
count of his privilege as a member of that houſe 
and having, when called upon by the legal pro- 
ceſs of the court of king's bench, ſtood out, and 
declined to appear and anſwer to an information, 
which had ſince been exhibired againſt him by his 
majeſty's attorney-general for the ſame offence; 
in this ſi tuation his majeſty being defirous to ſhew 
all poſſible attention to the privileges of the houſe 
of commons, in every inſtance wherein they can 
be ſuppoſed to be concerned; and at the ſame time 
thinking it of the utmoſt importance, not to ſuffer 

| che 
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the public juſtice of the kingdom to be eluded, 
had choſen to direct the faid libel, and alſo copies 
of the examinations, upon which Mr. Wilkes was 
apprehended and ſecured, to be laid before that 
houſe for their conſideration : and then Mr. chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer delivered the ſaid paper 
in at the table.“ | 

The houſe upon this unanimouſly reſolved to pre. 
ſent an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, and to aſſure 
him that they would forthwith take the very impor. 
tant matter of his meſſage into their confideration, 
In their proceedings on this affair the members per- 
ceived that the government had been well founded 
in their proſecution of Mr. Wilkes, by the examina- 
tion of Kearſley the publiſher, and one Balf a 
printer. The queſtion, even after this, admitted of 
great debates; and it was ſtrongly urged by the 
gentlemen in the oppoſition, that no greater li- 
berties had been taken by the author of the ob- 
noxious paper, with regard to his majeſty's ſpeech 
than what had been common upon former occaſions 
of the fame kind; and that the ſpeech of the king 
had never been conſidered in any other light than 
that of the miniſter, and had always been treated 
with equal freedom, The houſe, however, was 
of opinion that under no former oppoſition ſuch 
abuſive terms, or ſo perſonally diſreſpectful to ma- 
jeſty, had ever been made uſe of; and therefore it 


was reſolved by a great majority, That the paper, 


intitled The North Briton, Ne 43, is a falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, and ſeditious libel, containing expreſſions 
of the moſt unexampled inſolence, and contumely 


towards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon 
both 
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both houſes of parliament, and the moſt audacious 
defiance of the authority of the whole legiſlature; 
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and moſt manifeſtly tending to alienate the af- 


fections of the people from his majeſty, to with- 
draw them from their obedience to the laws of 
the realm, and to excite them to traiterous inſur- 
rections. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, an order was 
made, that the ſaid paper ſhauld be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman ; but the further 
conſideration of it was put off from one o'clock 
in the morning of Wedneſday the 16th to one 
of the clock the ſame day. No legal conviction 
yet lying againſt Mr. Wilkes of his being the au- 
thor of the paper, he complained to the houſe 
the ſame day, of breach of privilege, by the 
impriſonment of his perſon, the plundering of 
his houſe, the ſeizure of his papers, and the ſerv- 
ing him with a ſubpœna upon an information in 
the court of King's Bench. As this complaint 
certainly was regular, the houſe reſolved to take it 
into conſideration on Tueſday the 17th. 

Beſides the ſingle paper complained of, a col- 
lection of all the other numbers of the North Bri- 
ton had been reprinted, by order of Mr. Wilkes, 
in the moſt unguarded manner. Among other 
names inſerted at full length, in this collection, 
was that of Samuel Martin, eſq; member of parlia- 
ment for Camelford, and late firſt ſecretary of the 
treaſury, attended with a moſt infamous character 
of his perſon and morals. It being no longer 
doubted that Mr. Wilkes was principally concern- 


ed in this publication, Mr. Martin, thought it 
in- 


No 45 of 
the North 
Briton or- 
dered to 

be burat. 
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incumbent on him to demand ſatisfaction for the 
wanton injury that had been offered him. A due 
with piſtols in Hyde-Park enſued, in which both 
parties behaved like men of courage ; but Mr, 
Wilkes was wounded in the body ſo dangerouſly, 
that he was in no condition to appear in the houſe 
of commons, when the matter of his complaint 
was to be heard. On the 16th, however, the 
farther conſideration of his majeſty's meſſage was 
put off till the 18th; and, through the ſpeaker's 
illneſs, the houſe did not proceed upon it till the 
23d, when a motion was made, That privilege 
of parliament does not extend to the cale of 
writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, nor ought 
to be allowed to obſtruct the ordinary courſe of 
the laws, in the ſpeedy and effectual proſecution 
of ſo heinous and dangerous an offence.” As this 
reſolution was far from being agreeable to the opi- 
nion given by the lord chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, a great debate aroſe ; which being adjourn- 
ed, in complaiſance to the ſpeaker, was not deter- 
mined till the 24th, when it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 125. A number of members on this oc- 
calion ſpoke and voted againſt the reſolution, on- 


ly becauſe they thought it was a matter founded 


in the conſtitution, independent of all party- conſide- 
ration. With regard to the debate concerning the 


complaint of Mr. Wilkes for breach of privilege, it 


was put off on account of his wound. 

After the commons had agreed to the above im- 
portant reſolutions, it was ordered, that Jord Strange 
ſhould go up to the houſe of lords to deſire a con- 
ference for obtaining the concurrence of their 


lord- 
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lordſhips; which was accordingly granted, and their An. 1763. 
lordſhips agreed to the reſolutions. It was then ww 
reſolved by the commons, That the printed pa- join in an 
per, intitled, the North Briton, N' 45. which was addreſs to 
communicated to the lords at the laſt conference, wy Vnge 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman; 

at the Royal Exchange in London, upon Satur- 

day next, at one of the clock; and that the ſhe- 

riffs of London do then attend, and cauſe the 

ſame to be burnt there accordingly.” The com- 

mons obtained this concurrence of the lords to the 
reſolution likewiſe, as they did to another, whick 

was unanimouſly agreed upon, to expreſs their ſur- 

prize and indignation at the ſcandalous and ſediti: 

dus libel which they had cenſured. This addreſs 

was drawn up in terms of ſuch warm affection for 

his majeſty*s perſon and government, that it was 
evident'the two houſes meant it as a mark of thei? 

ſign] deteſtation of ſuch libellous writings, and 

2s a pfoof to all Europe that their ſentiments and 

thoſe of the miniftry were the ſame, whatever pains 

might be taken to impreſs foreigners with an oppo- 

ſite opinion. His majeſty, by his anſwer, ſeemed 

to take a peculiar ſatisfaction in this addrefs, which 
wonderfully diſconcerted the oppoſition, and left 

no farther handle for pretending, as was moſt in- 

4 duſtriouſty given out, that matters in parliament 

A were ready to take a tur to the diſadvantage of 

| the government, 

5 Hitherto tie charge of being the author of the 
obnoxious paper had not, by any regular motion, 

a been urged perſonally againſt Mr. Wilkes; but, 

on the 1ſt of December, when the members refums 

| Numb. 45. P ech 
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ed the farther conſideration of his majeſty's meſſage 
of the 15th of Nov. the houſe was informed that 
evidence was ready to be produced of Mr, Wilkes 
being the author; and his wound ſtill diſabling 
him from his attendance, it was ordered that he 
ſhould anſwer the charge, ready to be produced 
againſt him, on that day ſeven- night, when his own 
complaint of breach of privilege was to be heard 
likewiſe, While this matter was depending, the 
ſheriffs of London, who were the honourable Mr, 
Harley, and Richard Blunt, eſq; endeavoured to 
execute the order of the two houſes, by burning 
the 45th number of the North Briton at the Royal 


Exchange; but the mob proved ſo riotous on this 


de that they reſcued the paper from the exe. 
cutioner before it was conſumed, pclted the con- 
ſtables, and other peace-officers, and even put 
Mr. ſheriff Harley in danger of his life. This 
riot being reported in the two houſes of parliament, 
they entered very ſcriouſly in conſideration of its 
conſequences; and reſolved, after the lords had 
examined Mr. alderman Harley, * that the rio- 
ters were perturbators of the public peace, dange- 
rous to the liberties of this country, and obſtruc- 
tors of the national juſtice.” The two ſheriffs at 
the ſame time had the thanks of the houſe for their 
ſpirited behaviour on that occaſion; and the two 
houſes joined unanimouſly in an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, that he would give directions for the diſco- 
very of the rioters. 

The walls of parliament as yet contained the de- 
bares on this affair, which was of far greater im- 
portance than the public at firſt apprehended. 

The 
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The reſolutions of neither houle could deter- An. 1763 


mine the great points depending on it, for thoſe 
were cognizable only in a court of law. In the 


July preceding, the journeymen printers who had 
been ſeized and confined on ſuſpicion of printing 
the North Briton brought actions againſt the meſ- 
ſengers on that account. On the firſt action that 
was tried the plaintiff recovered 300 l. damages, 
and 2001. was allowed to each of the others, who 
were thirteen in number. It appeared from thoſe 
trials that the plaintiffs were not really guilty of 
the fact for which they had been ſcized; that 
the meſſengers had been miſled by the general 
terms of the warrants ; and that room was left for 
conteſting their validity. At the ſame time, the 
cooler and more judicious part of the public 
thought the damages, conſidering the ſtate and 
circumſtances of the parties, were exorbitant; and 
that the verdicts in their favour would only ſerve 
to exaſperate the miniſters, when it ſhould be 
their turns to proſecute. Mr. Wilkes, who no 
doubt was highly encouraged by the verdicts the 
printers had obtained, brought his action likewiſe 
againſt the late ſecretary of ſtate for ſeizing his pa- 
pers; and on the 6th of December, after a hearing 

of near fifteen hours before lord chief juſtice Pratt, 

and a ſpecial jury in the court of Common Pleas, 

he obtained a verdict with 1000 l. damages, and 

coſts of ſuit. In the charge given on this occaſion 

by the judge to the jury, his lordſhip pronounced 

the warrant under which Mr. Wilkes was ſcized, 

illegal; but very modeſtly ſubmitted his own opi- 


nion to the other judges and the houſe of peers, 
2 end- 


Verdicts 
obtained 
by the 

printers. 
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An. 1763. ending his ſpeech with the following remarkable 


Remark- 
able 
ſpeech of 
the chief 
juſtice. 


Attempt 
upon Mr. 
Wilkes by 
a mad- 
man. 


words: If theſe higher juriſdictions ſhould de- 
clare my opinion erroneous, I ſubmit, as will be. 
come me, and kiſs the rod; but I muſt ſay, I ſhall 
always conſider it as a rod of iron for the chaſtiſe. 
ment of the people of Great-Britain.” 

So ſolemn a deciſion was conſidered by the gen- 
tlemen in the oppoſition as a matter of triumph, 
which they endeavoured to improve by a moſt ri- 
diculous incider.t which happened on the night the 
verdict was obtained. One Dunn, a Scotchman, 
and a lunatic, having been overheard to make uſe 
of ſome threatening expreſſions againſt Mr, Wilkes, 
the latter was apprized of them, and Dunn next 
morning making an effort to get admiſſion into 
the houſe of Mr. Wilkes, whoſe wound ſtill con- 
ned him to his room, he was ſeized upon, and 
diſarmed of a penknife, which the party reported 
was to be the inſtrument for aſſaſſinating Mr. 
Wilkes. The lunatic, Dunn, was committed 
to the cuſtody of a tipſtaff, and Mr. Wilkes's 
friends took the matter up ſo ſeriouſly, that a com- 
plaint was made to the houſe of commons, who or- 
dered the tip ſtaff to bring Dunn to their bar, and 
the evidences againſt him to attend at the ſame 
time. Before this could be done, the houſe was 
ſatished, by indiſputable evidence, that Dunn was a 
madman; and he was remitted to the courſe of 
common law, which confined him for ſome time to 
priſon for want of bail. Though nothing could be 
more plain than the jnfanity of this wretch, yet 
the party ſtill continued to affirm that he was an 
aſſaſſin, becauſe he was a Scotchman, and even 

inſinu- 
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inſinuated in print that he had been employed to 
murder Mr. Wilkes. 

On the 16th of December the houſe af commons, 
being tired out by the repeated delays of Mr. 
Wilkes's appearance on account of his wound, 
and ſuſpecting that there might he ſome colluſion 
between him and ſuch of the medical faculty as at- 
tended him, made an order that Dr. Heberden and 
Mr. Hawkins, the former a phyſician, and the 
latter a ſurgeon, ſhould obſerve the progreſs of his 
cure, and report their opinion to the houſe. Mr. 
Wilkes declined to admit them, though at the 
requeſt of Mr. Martin he had ſuffered them to at- 
tend him before; but ſent for Dr. Duncan, a phy- 
fician, and Mr. Middleton, a ſurgeon, who were 
Scotchmen; and they attended him accordingly. The 
commons adjourning during the Chriſtmas holi- 
days, Mr. Wilkes made uſe of that opportunity to 
go over to France; but his friends gave out that 
he certainly would attend the houſe on the 16th of 
January, which was the laſt day fixed for his ap- 
pearance. On the meeting of the houſe the ſpeak- 
er produced a letter he had received from Mer. 
Wilkes dated from Paris, and incloſing a certifi- 
cate of one of the French king's phyſicians, and 
another from a ſurgeon of the French army 
concerning the ſtate of his health, but both of 
them without any notorial atteſtation. Thoſe pa- 
pers being read, all the gentlemen of the faculty, 
who had attended Mr. Wilkes, were again exa- 
mined; and then the houle, by a great majority, 
voted, that by withdrawing himſcif to a foreign 
country, without aſſigning a ſuſficient cauſe, he had 

of. been 
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been guiliy of a contempt of the authority of the 


houſe ; and that they would proceed to hear the 
evidence upon the matter of the charge againſt 
him. 

In the courſe of this examination repeated ef. 
forts were made fg interrupting it, and it was two 
in the morning of the 20th of January betore the 
houſe voted, that John Wilkes, eſq; was guilty 
of writing and publiſhing the paper, intidled, The 
North Briton, Ne. 45, which this houſe has voted 
to be a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, con- 
taining expreſſions of the moſt unexampled inſo- 
lence and contumely towards his majeſty, the groſſ- 
eſt aſperſions upon both houſes of parliament, and 
the molt audacious defiance of the authority of the 
whole legiſlature, and moſt manifeſtly tending to. 
alienate the affections of the people from his ma- 
jeſty, to withdraw them from their obedience to 
the laws of the realm, and to excite them to trai- 
terous inſurrections againſt his majeſty's govern- 
ment.” After this reſolution had paſted, though it 
was then half an hour after three in the morning, 
the expuiton of Mr, Wilkes from the houſe was 
yoted by a conſiderable majority, and a new writ 
was ordered for electing another member for Ailel- 
bury, in his room, 

H cherto the demerits of Mr. Wilkes, whatever 
private irregularities in life he might have been 
accuſed ot, were conſidered by the public only po- 
licically, and he had many advocates among the 
virtuous, well-diſpoſed part of mankind; when, all 
of a ſudden, a ftorm broke out upon him 1n the 
houſe of peers, which exhibited him in a moſt un- 

chriſtian 
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chriſtian and immoral light. On the 19th of Ja- 
nuary one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
{tate accuſed Mr. Wilkes, in the houſe of lords, of 
violating the moſt ſacred ties of religion as well as 
decency, by printing in his own houſe a book or 
pamphlet, intitled, “an Eſſay on Woman, with 
notes or remarks.” This complaint could not have 
properly come before their lordſhips, had not the 
name of a right reverend prelate been molt ſcur- 
rilouſly introduced, as being the author of the 
notes. The book itſelf, though printed with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy, had been communicated, through 
Mr. Wilkes's own inadvertency, to the ſecretary by 
a journeyman printer, who was poſſeſſed of a co- 
py, and the very mention of its contents ſtruck 
the public with horror. The concern which the 
pretended patriot had in printing and correcting 
the preſs was proved beyond all contradiction, and 
lefr on the minds of the public a ſtrong conviction 
of his being the author alſo. Scarcely any defence 
was made for him by his friends, and the houſe 
addreſſed his majeſty to give orders that he ſhould 
be proſecuted ; but neither this addreſs, nor the 
proſecutions intended to be brought againſt him 
tor breach of privilege, had any other effect than 
that of greatly encreaſing the number of his ene- 
mies in the rational unprepoſſeſſed part of the 
nation *, * e 


— 


* While Mr. Wilkes re- ſerves. One Forbes, a young 
ſided at Paris, an adventure Scotch officer, of a reformed 
happened to him, which made regiment in the French ſer- 
a far greater noiſe in the vice, gave Mr, Wilkes a chal- 
world than its importance de- lenge to fight him, though 
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The minority in the lower houſe now pro- 
ceeded upon a queſtion which was of general con- 
cern to the nation, and the liberty not only of the 
preſs; but of the ſubject, On the 14th of Febru— 
ary a motion was made by Sir W, M. in the houſe 
of commons, That a general warrant for appre- 
hending and ſeizing the authors, printers, and pub. 
liſhers of a ſeditious libel, together with their pa- 
pers, is not warranted by law.” As ſeveral caſes 
were then depending before the courts of law, in 
which juries, and judges likewiſe, might be jnflu. 


_—_— 


he neverhad ſeen him before, 
becauſe he underſtood him to 
be the author of the North 
Briton, The challenge was 

iven on the ſtreets of Paris, 
and Mr. Wilkes very properly 
evaded making a noile there, 
but told Mr. Forbes the place 
where he lived. Though Mr. 
Wilkes, without the ſmalleſt 
imputation to his honour, 
might have called upon the in- 
terpofition of the civil power in 
a diſpute with an unknown 
antagoniſt, who behaved with 
ſo little knowl-dge of the 
world, yet he gare him a 
meeting in his own houſe, and 
informed him that he could 
not afford him the ſatisfation 
be GCefired, becauſe he had 
reſolved firſt to fight lord E- 
gremont. Forbes upon this 
behaved with great rudeneſs, 
and an order was ifſued from 


the board of the marſhals of 
YT 7s 


France, for putting them both 
under arreſt, about the time 
that Mr, Wilkes, by the death 
of lord Egremont, found him- 
ſelf diſengaged fram the per- 
formance of his reſolution, 
Forbes eſcaped to England; 
Mr. Wilkes appeared before 
marſhal Noailles, and upon 
his parole was diſcharged from 
his arreſt; but he informed 
Forbes's friends, that he was 
to be, by a particular day, at 
Menin in the Auſtrian Flan- 
ders; and this not in time 
reaching Forbes (who had been 
ardered to leave England for 
having carried arms in the 
French ſervice), the matter 
was dropt after many recri- 
minations on both ſides. Up- 
on the whole, however, it ap- 
peared that the behaviour of 
Forbes was generally difap- 
proved of by the Scotch na- 
tion. 
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enced by this reſolution, ſhould it have paſſed, the An. 1763. 
friends of the adminiſtration objected to it. They 
inſiſted that it was a point not proper for the cog- 
niſance of the houſe at that time, as uninterrupted 
uſage had given it a ſanction, and as it did not ap- 

ar to have been abuſed in the inſtance referred 
to. They thought that the confining the relolu- 
tion to the caſe of general warrants againſt a ſediti- 
ous libel only, was a kind of a tacit approbation 
of their being employed in all other caſes; and that 
therefore the reſolution, as it then ſtood, would ra- 
ther ſtrenthen than prevent the evil complained ot. 

They farther urged, that ſhould a court of law con- 
form themſelves to the propoſed reſolution (which, 
though it ſhould paſs, would not be law) and it the 
lords, in their judicial capacities, when appealed 
to, ſhor.1d decree for the legality of the general 
warrants, the conſequences both with regard to 
the courts of law, and the dignity of the houſe of 
commons, muſt be very diſagreeable. 

During the debate, the friends of the miniſtry 
were far from vindicating the practice of general 
warrants, but they thought that the abuſe of them 
could not be effectually prevented by a reſolution 
o one houſe upon a ſingle caſe ; and that the re- 
medy ſhould be provided by an act of parliament, 
ater moſt ſolemn debate and deliberation, diſtin- 
guiſning caſes, and ſpecifying thoſe diſcretionary 
powers, which the contingent exigencies of govern- 
ment require to be veſted in a ſecretary of ſtate, 
dir John Philips, who was one of the majority, 
txpreſied himſelf with great warmth againſt the 
wule of general warrants, and, with the approba- 

tion 
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An. 1763. tion of the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, un. 
dertook to bring in a bill for thoſe purpoſes tha Wl! 
very ſeſſion. Such a bill was actually brought in, Wp 
but it was treated by the gentlemen in the ming. Ne 
rity with a mixture of ridicule and contempt, on {Wt 
pretence that Sir John was not in earneſt, and tha WI"! 
they had no power to regulate an abuſe. It wa Wn 
replied, that the bill was meant to regulate the e 
practice; but they appeared determined to oppoſe WM 

the bill, and it was accordingly withdrawn, the de. 

: bate being adjourned to the 27th of February, 
When the houſe met again, it appeared beyond 
all contradiction, that the motion, ſhould it pals 
was ineffectual for redreſſing the evil; and, after Wc: 
long debates, it was drawn up in the following WI" 
manner: T hat a general warrant for apprehend- Wc. 
* ing and ſeizing the authors, printers, and publiſh- 
« ers, of a ſeditious and TREASONABLE libel, toge- 
ether with their papers, is not warranted by law; 
& although ſuch warrant hath been iſſued accord: 
© ing to the uſage of office, and hath been fre- 
« quently produced to, and, fo far as appears to 
4e this houſe, the validity thereof hath never been 
« debated in the court of King's bench, but the WI 1 
ce parties thereupon have been frequently bailed by 
& the ſaid court.” This Rate of the queſtion, a Wn, 
it was amended, (if not by the heads of the mino- fte 
rity, yet with their concurrence and conſent), ſub- 
jected it to new and inſurmountable difficulties, WM. 
becauſe upon debate it was found, that it implied De 
no leſs than a charge of perjury upon the court of d 
King's bench, for admitting to bail perſons com- n 
mitted upon ſuch illegal warrants, inſtead of giving den 
| them 
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Un. . : . . F 
har WY ther a free difcharge. It was likewiſe thought 
in, pretty extraordinary that the word TREASONABLE, 
no. Wl contained in the carl of Hallifax's general warrant 
br apprehending the authors, printers, and pub- 
hat libers of the North Briton No. 45. was omitted 
ache original motion “. After a very long and warm 
the N (ebate, it was carried, that the farther conſideration 
of (cke queſtion ſhould be adjourned for four months; 
de. . * 
0 That the reader may found, to apprehend and ſeize, 
have a more clear idea of this together with their papers, 
als debate, we ſhall here tran- and to bring them in ſafe cuſ- 
ter be the words of the gene- tody before me, to be examin- 
no n warrant. ed according to the premiſes, 
hy and dealt with according to 
d George Montagu Dunk, earl law: and in the due executi- 
ſh- of Halifax, viſcount Sun- on thereof, all mayors, ſhe- 
NY bury, and baron Halifax, * riffs, juſtices of the peace, con- 
| one of the lords of his ma- | ſtables, and all other his ma- 
* jeſty's moſt honourable pri- jefty's officers civil and mili- 
rd- vy council, lieutenant-ge- tary, and loving ſubjects, 
re- neral of his majeſty's forces, whom it may concern, are to 


and principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, 


Theſe are, in his majeſty's 
name, to authorize and re- 
quire you (taking a conſtable 


3s your afliſtance) to make 
10- tit and diligent ſearch 
1b. br the authors, printers, and 
4 publiſhers, of a ſeditious and 


reaſonable paper, entitled, 
The North Briton, No. XLV. 
turday April 23, 1763. 
Printed for G. Kearſly, in 
Ludgate Street, London, and 
nem, or any of them, having 


be aiding and afliſting to you, 
as there ſhall be occaſion, and 
for ſo doing this ſhall be your 
warrant, Given at St. James's, 
the twenty- ſixth day of April, 
in the third year of his majeſ- 
ty's reign, 
Signed, 
Dunk Halifax: 


Directed, To Nathan Car- 
rington, John Money, James 
Watſon, and Robert Black- 
more, | 

Four of his majeſty's meſſen- 
gers in ordinary, 


1 
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which is 
carried by 
the mini- 


ſtry. 
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but on this occaſion the minority was no feper 
than two hundred and twenty, 

During the diſcuſſion of this important trial of 
ſkill, as it may be called, between the two parties, 
the gentlemen of the oppoſition flattered themſelveʒ 
with the hopes of obtaining the moſt deciſive ad. 
vantages, and, indeed, the plauſibility of their ar. 
guments brought over to their ſide ſome who were 
the moſt determined friends to the government in 
all other caſes. Having thus, for the ſake of per. 
ſpicuity, preſerved the narrative of the caſe of Mr, 
Wilkes, and the great queſtions to which it led, 
from being interrupted by any other matter, we 
ſhall reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 

The vaſt ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt In- 
dies rendered the affairs of that country very inter- 
eſting to the people of Great Britain. It has been 
mentioned that Jaffier Ali Cawn, who was rail- 
ed to the nabobſhip of Bengal, had been depol- 
ed for his cruelty and mal-adminiſtration, by the 
influence and addreſs of the Engliſh preſident 
Vanſittart; and that his ſon-in-law, Coſſim Ali 
Cawn, had ſucceeded him in the nabobſhip, and 
had confirmed and augmented the privileges of the 
Engliſh company in the Eaſt Indies. Later ad- 
vices have explained the cauſes of that extraordi- 
nary revolution, which appears to have been chief. 
ly owing to the jealouſies which the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company's fervants there entertained, that 
Mhir Jaffier endeavoured to render himſelf inde- 
pendent of the company, by aſſaſſinating, or ba- 
niſning from his court, all perſons of any figure ot 


conſequence, who were known to favour the Eng- 
liſh, 
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meaſures with the Dutch for calling them in to his 
aſiſtance againſt the power and influence of the 
Engliſh in the country. and of his having offered to 
ſacrifice the company's ſervants and intereſts to 
hah Zaddah, who pretended to be the true heir of 
the mogul empire, In ſhort, it was pretended, that, 
by a ſeries of cruelties and oppreſſions of various 
kinds, he had rendered it ſcandalous for the Eng- 
liſh to ſupport his tyrannic government any longer; 
having brought the company's and his own affairs 
to the very brink of ruin. Such was the charge 
that was brought againſt this nabob by Mr. Van- 
ſittart, Mr. Holwell, and other ſervants of the 
Faſt-India company in Bengal, Other gentlemen 
in the ſame ſervice repreſented matters in a differ- 
ent light, which makes it neceſſary here to ſtate 
1 more particularly the facts that preceded the depo- 
non of Mhir Jaffier. 


237 


iſh, He was ſuſpected of having entered into An. 1563. 


he Shah Zaddah, in right of his mogulſhip, claimed gee vol. 
tal the original powers exerciſed by the emperors i. p.235. 


of Indoſtan, or India, previous to the invaſion of 


d chat empire by Nadir Shah; and we have already 
he WI recounted the defeat he ſuffered by the Engliſh 
4, W Ealt-India company's forces, under major Carnac. 
. lt ſeems to be certain, that the death of Mhir Jaf- 
f. er's ſon, who is ſaid to have been killed in his tent 
+ dy lightning, had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 
at father, who was daily apprehenſive of conſpiracies 
bs againſt himſelf, as he had no ſon to ſucceed him. 


1. W Jealouſy and dread is the governing principle of 


or MW thoſe Eaftern courts. A legal trial is ſeldom or 
g. ever granted; to be ſuſpected is to be guilty, and 


the 
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Au. 1763. the moſt involuntary connections are admitted ageyj. 
dences of treaſon. In conſequence of thole detef.. 
able maxims, Mhir Jaffier had put to death ſome 
of the late Surajah Dowla's family and friends, 
and it is very poſſible that he might have wiſhed, 
not to have been ſo entirely dependent, as he wa, 
upon the Engliſh, and, that they might have re. 
ceived ſome counter-balance from a partial admiſſ. 
on of the Dutch into his government. It is, however, 
certain, that no part of his conduct gave unqueſti. 
onable grounds for this ſurmiſe, becauſe, after the 
Dutch made ſuch an attempt, he ſent troops to the 
aſliſtance of the Engliſh, and, had the latter con- 
ſented, he would have put them all to the ſword. 

Another article urged againſt Mhir Jaftier was, 
his having obſtructed the currency of the Engliſh 
Calcutta coin; but from this charge his friends 
endeavoured to clear him, by alledging, that this 
ſtoppage was owing to the bankers, whoſe practices 
he could not controul, while Shah Zaddah was mal- 
ter of the ſouthern provinces, and, by encouraging 
the tributary rajahs to rebel, cut off all the reſources 
on which Mhir Jaffier depended for ſatisfying the 

emands of the Engliſh, who became every day 
more and more clamorous. Such was the flate 
of affairs when Mr. Holwell reſigned the preſident- 
ſhip and government of Fort William to Mr. Van- 
ſittart, in Auguſt 1760, and at the ſame time re- 
monſtrated to his ſucceſſor the neceſſity of depoſ- 
ing Mhir Jaffier, for the cauſes above-mentioned, 
and many others, which rendered that nabob the ob- 
ject of public horror and deteſtation. But the conduct 


of che two Engliſh chiefs, if the unpopularity of 
Mhir 
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j- Mhir Jaffier was ſo great, is pretty unaccountable; An. 1763. 
{- for, inſtead of declaring openly againſt him, they 
Ie laid a deep, and indeed an artful, train for his 
F ruin. Mr. Holwell, it ſeems, had for ſome time, 
d, kept up a correſpondence with Coſſim Ali Cawn, 
$, Mhir Jaffier's ſon-in-law, who had made ſuch pro- 
e. poſitions of advantage for the company, that he 


i- vas conſidered as a proper perſon to ſucceed Mhir 
U Jaffier, if the latter was depoſed. Coſſim, at this 
l time, had the confidence of his father-in-law, whom 
ic he perſuaded to ſend him, under pretence of con- 
e certing the operations of the approaching cam- 
1 paign, to Calcutta, where the meaſures were con- 

certed for depoſing Mhir Jaffier, or rather for de- 
5 priving him of all power in the government. It was 
h agreed, That he ſhould ſtill maintain his dignity; 
s that affairs ſhould be tranſacted in his name, and 
i that he ſhould have an allowance to ſupport him ; 


es that Coſſim ſhould conduct all the public affairs of 
[- the ſoubahſhip, and be named h's ſucceſſor, and live 
8 in perpetual alliance with the Engliſh factory. The 
5 Engliſh Sipoys were to be always ready to affiſt 
ſo him, and the revenues of the three countries of 


7 Burdwan, Midnepoor, and Chittegong, were to be 
e aſſigned to the Engliſh.” 


. Such were the principal articles of this clandeſ- Mhir Jaf- 
1- tine treaty, by which a great prince (for ſuch Mhir * 
- Jaffier was) without his own knowledge, was to be 9 

(. ſtript of his power. We do ndt find any proceſs, 

J, or proofs, that could ground the legality of this 

J- proceeding; but governor Vanſittart in pe: ſon took 


upon him the execution, and under the pretence 

of of a viſit, he went up to Morſhedabad, the place of 
ir 

the 
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in ſavour 
of Coflim 
Ali Cawn. 


next day, and the Engliſh troops under colone! 
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the ſoubah's reſidence, and carried with him three 
letters, which he delivered himſelf, being attend. 
ed by colonel Caillaud, who had ſucceeded colone| 


Clive in the command of the troops, with two hun- 


dred Europeans, and a party of Sipoys, under pre. 
tence of reinforcing the army at Patna, Mr. Van. 
ſittart, at the ſecond viſit paid him by the naboh, 
produced the letters. The firſt charged him with 
the non-payment of the Engliſh troops, and the 
great diſorders of his government, to the apparent 
ruin of his affairs. The ſecond letter related to the 
affairs of Patna ; and the third mentioned certain 
articles to which he was required to ſubmit, toge- 
ther with a requilition of lands, for the payment of 


the Engliſh troops, under the pain of his being 
forced to comply. 


It was no wonder if Mhir Jaffler was alarniedeven 


to a ſtate of diſtraction at thoſe peremptory demands, 
He lamented the death of his ſon, which, he ſaid, 


had impaired his underſtanding, and deſired ſome 


time for conſulting with his friends, which the go- 
vernor was unwilling to grant, but preſſed him to 
name ſome one of his relations, plainly enough 
pointing out Coſſim, for the management of his 
affairs. Coſſim was mentioned and ſent for, but 


with a viſible reluctance on the part of the nabob, 


which determined Vanſittart to employ force, Cot 
ſim, being unwilling to come to the conference; oc- 
calioned ſuch a delay, that Mr. Vanſittart, to fave 


appearances, was obliged to ſuffer Mhir Jaffier t0 


return that night to his palace. Coſſim and the 
governor conſulted together that night and all the 


Cal 
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ee Caillaud, clandeſtinely paſſed the river, and, in con- An. 1763. 
d. junction with a party raiſed by Coſſim, ſurrounded 


| the palace. A letter was ſent in to the nabob, de- 
n manding his immediate compliance, and diſpoſiti- 
e. ons were made for ſeizing his miniſters. Mhir 
n. Jaffier could do nothing but complain in the moſt 
b, pathetic terms of the uſage he met with from the 


h . Engliſh, whom he accuſed of perjury and breach of 
he faith; but at laſt recollecting, that he had ſworn to 
nt be for ever their friend, he dropt all thoughts of 


he reſentment, and offered, rather than continue un- 
ln der the power of his ſon-in-law, to reſign the ſou- 
ge. babſhip, provided he could be aſſured of a ſafe re- 
of treat in Calcutta, with an allowance for his mainte- 


rg nance. This propoſition, which was conſtrued in- 
to a voluntary reſignation, was inſtantly agreed to, 

en and Coflim proclaimed nabob, to the apparent ſa- 

ds, tisfaction of the people, Mhir Jaffier was hurried 

id, into a boat, and ſent to Calcutta, with ſome of his 

me women, and an attendance no way ſuited to his 

70- dignity. A guard of Engliſh was appointed him 

to by way of convoy to Calcutta, 

oh The ſecret committee of the Engliſh council Difagree- 

his there had approved of Coflim's being appointed ſole Ment in 

ut WY miniſter to Mhir Jaffier, and he began his go- we 

ob, vernment with a vigour unuſugl among the eaſtern eil. 

of- princes, which ought to have alarmed our fac- 

oe tory. The Shah Zaddah was defeated by the aſ- 

ave ſtance of the Engliſh, and the rebellious rajahs 

10 were reduced, Coſſim prevailed with the Engliſh 

the e ſacrifice to him Ramnaran, the deputy nabob of 

the the province, of whom he was jealous, but who was 

nc! BF the beſt friend the Engliſh had in Bengal. He 

a NuMs, XLVI, Q then 
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An. 1763. then began to give ſtrong indications of his in- 


Treaty 
between 
Coſſim 
and go- 
vernor 
Vanſit- 
tart, 


tending to be quite independent of the Engliſh, 
He diſciplined his troops in the European manner, 
He was even furniſhed with jome heavy artillery 
by Mr. Vanſittart, and provided a train from other 
quarters, which gave his troops the appearance of 
a diſciplined army. He took ſome French into his 
pay : he engaged ſome of the Engliſh Sipoys and 
their officers to ſerve him ; and, not being fond of 
the neighbourhood of the factory, he retired from 
his capital to a ſtrong fort three hundred miles diſtant 
from Calcutta. 

Coſſim ſoon convinced the Engliſh of their miſ- 
taken politics in railing him to the nabobſhip. He 
made a diſtinction between the trade of the com- 
pany, as founded upon their rights, and the com- 
merce of their ſervants, who, under pretence of a 
free trade, lent their names to Indian inland ſmug- 
glers, ſo much to the prejudice of the revenue, that 
he complained, if the practice was continued, he 
ſhould be unable to diſcharge his engagements with 
the Engliſh. It happened that this laſt com- 
plaint agreed exactly with the inſtructions which 
Mr. Vanſittart had received from the Eaſt- India direc- 
tors in England, for diſcouraging all the fraudulent 
trade of their ſervants, as being of the utmoſt pre- 
judice to the company's intereſt. Coſſim ſupport- 
ing his demands with great firmneſs, Mr, Vanſitrart 
paid him a viſit to ſettle all differences, e!r-cially 
that relating to the inland trade carried on by the 
company's ſervants. To this trade it was owing, 
that fo many great fortunes were made in the Eaſt 
Indies by the Bricilh ſubjects, who could not other- 

| wile- 
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wiſe have ſuhſiſted upon the ſcanty allowance of the 
company. The ſweets of this trade had been but 
lately diſcovered by the directors, who, perhaps, 
were not diſpleaſed, that, in ſome inſtances, Coſſim 
checked it by force. Mr. Vanſittart, on his arrival 
at the nabob's court, concluded a treaty with him, 
one of the articles of which ſubjected the company's 
ſervants to the judges of the nabob's courts in in- 
land places. This treaty was no ſooner communi- 
cated to the board at Calcutta, than the reſident 
members there ſent for all the chiefs of the out · fac- 
tories, who had ſeats at the board; and the treaty 
was diſapproved of. A depuration was voted to 
be ſent to the nabob for better terms, conſiſting of 
Mr, Amyat the ſecond, and ſome other gentle- 
men of the council; but, in the mean time they 
ſent a letter to Mr, Vanſittart (which he ſaid he 
never received) rejecting the treaty. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Amyat and his èhmpa- 
nions, Coſſim, who had by this time fortified Pat- 
na, and filled his treaſury, inſiſted upon the vali- 
dity of the treaty he had made with Vanſittart. He 
had given orders for ſtopping the Engliſh goods at 
all his cuſtom- houſes, till they paid the duties ſtipu- 
lated by the new treaty, and which were more than 
double what they were before. He had procured 
from Mr. Vanſittart a letter of the utmoſt importance 
to his intereſt “, containing the chief heads of the 

treaty, 
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* « Your gracious perwan- formed of all the particulars 

nalris arrived, and has great= of your high commands. 
ly honoured me. I am in- * It ſhall be written to the 
Q 2 chiets 
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which 
proves fa- 
tal to the 
gentle- 


men of 
the facto- 
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treaty, and he ſent copies of it to all the officers of 
his revenue, with orders to conform themſelves to 
its terms. The Engliſh factory at Dacca complain. 
ed to the council at Calcutta, that they muſt be ab- 
ſolutely undone if the treaty was carried into exe- 
cution, The council voted it to be diſhonourable, 
diſadvantageous, and a breach of their privileges, 
But all this had no impreſſion upon Coſſim, who 
diſmiſſed the deputation from his court with a ne- 
gative, and ordered ſome boats, with arms belong. 
ing to the Engliſh, to be ſeized, near Patna, for 
the non · payment of the new duties. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs on the 24th of June, 
1763, when Mr. Amyat and his companions, who 
were Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſton, and Hutchin- 
lon ; lieutenant Jones, Gordon, and Cooper; and 
doctor Crooke (Meſſrs. Hay and Gulſton remain- 
ing with the nabob as hoſtages) took their leave of 
Coſſim Ali, with the uſual paſſports, and ſet out in 
boats for Calcutta. In paſling by the city of Mor. 
ſhedabad, they were attacked by a party of the na- 
bob's troops on both ſides of the river; and ſome 
of the Engliſh were killed in their boats. Mr. 
Amyat, with a few Sipoys, whom he forbad to fire, 


„ r 


chiefs of our factories, that duſtuck. They are to take a 
they are to give a duſtuck for duſtuck from the Backſhban- 
the buying and ſelling of ſhip- der, or Shahbundar, paying in 
merchandize, and merchan- upon the coſt of the merchan- 
dize that they buy and ſell; in dize nine per cent. including 
every diſtri& for traffic ia this wharfs and other receipts of 
country, they are to do ac- cuſtom ; nor ſhall they uſe 
cording to cuftom of other any manner of force or vio- 
traders and merchants, and lence, extortion, or unfair 
not to give the company's dealing.” 


landed, 
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landed, and endeavoured to make the Indians ſen- 
ſible, that they were furniſhed with the nabob's 
paſſports : the Sipoys fired, and Mr. Amyat with 
his party were Cut in pieces. 

While this tragedy was afting, Mr. Ellis, the 
Engliſh chief at Patna, with the approbation of 
captain Carſtairs, the military commandant there, 
on the 25th of June, attacked and took the city 
of Patna, of which they were in poſſeſſion for 
four hours, having driven out the Mooriſh or 
Indian governor and his garriſon ; bur the latter, 
underſtanding that the Engliſh and their Sipoys 
were intent on plundering, returned, and ſoon 
retook the city; from whence, in their turn, they 
drove the Engliſh, who croſſed the river, and pro- 
ceeded towards Surajah Dowla's country, While 
they were on their march, on the 1ſt of July, they 
were attacked by a large body of the natives, with 
four or five hundred Sipoys, who defeated the Eng- 
liſh, killed about fifty of them, with eight or nine 
officers, among whom was captain Carſtairs. Next 
day Mr. Ellis and all the remainder of his party, 
were made priſoners, and ſome of them ſent to Pat- 
na, but Mr. Ellis, with the greateſt part, to Mon- 
gheer. | 

In the mean time Mr. Vanſittart at Calcutta very 
candidly acknowledged the neceſſity of breaking the 
late treaty, the meaning of which had been ſo noto- 
riouſly perverted by Coſſim; in conſequence of which 
a reſolution was taken to declare war againſt him, 
and to reſtore MhirJaffier tothe ſoubahſhip, upon his 
granting the company very adyantageous terms, be- 
lides engaging to reimburſe them in all the expences 
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Revolu- 
tion at 
Patna, 
which is 
taken and 
retaken. 


Victori- 
ous pro- 
greſs of 
the Eng- 
Iiſh under 
major 
Adams. 
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An.1763. of the war. Major Adams, who then command. 
ed the company's troops, took the field, and in a 
few days was joined by Mhir Jaffier. They direc. 
ed their march towards Morſhedabad ; and, on the 
19th of July, they came up with a party of the ene. 
my, whom they cefeated with an inconſiderable 
loſs, and killed Mahomed Tuckey-Cawn, who 
commanded the party that had ſlaughtered Mr. A. 
myat and his companions. At the ſame time, 
they made themſelves maſters of the fort of Cutwa, 
with all the enemy's artillery there, and in the 
field; and on the 24th, after a trifling oppoſition, 
they entered the important city of Morthedabad, 
where Mhir Jafficr was proclaimed ſoubah. The 
company's troops refreſhed themſelves here for 
ſome days, and reſuming their march, they were 
oppoſed at the head of Coſſimbuzar river by a 
large army of Coſſim's beſt troops and artillery, 
An engagement followed, in which it ſoon appear- 
ed, by the firm ſtand which the natives made, 
that they had been improved in their diſcipline; 
but, after a long diſpute, they were totally defeat- 
ed. The loſs of the Engliſſ. conſiſted of ſix offi- 
cers, forty Europeans, and about three hundred 
Sipoys and black horſe killed and wounded. The 
enemy's loſs was very conſiderable ; twenty-three 

ieces of cannon fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 

with one hundred and fifty boats, among which 

were thoſe they had taken at Patna, laden with 

military, and other, ſtores. The major then ad- 

vanced to Rajamant, near which he forced a ſtrong 

entrenchment of the enemy, and thereby deprived 
| them 
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them of all their ſupplies of proviſions from Ben- An. 1763. 


|, which he entirely ſecured to the company. 

In all theſe operations, major Carnac, who had 
been diſplaced from his command for his oppoſition 
to Mr. Vanſittart, diſtinguiſhed himſelf with great 
gallantry and good conduct; which major Adams 
ſo warmly and generouſly repreſented to the com- 
pany, that they reſtored him to his command of 
their forces at Bengal. Major Adams, on the 11th 
of October, completed the campaign by the reduc- 
tion of Mongheer, without the loſs of a man. It 
was remarkable, that Coſſim's artillery was mount- 
ed in the Engliſh manner, and ſerved by two hun- 
dred Europeans, who had been taken at Patna, 
(but none of them Engliſh, for they had refuſed: to 
enter into his ſervice), and were kept priſoners at 
Mongheer. His Sipoys were armed and cloathed 
in the Engliſh manner, and divided into brigades, 
Their ſkill in chuſing their ground was greater 
than ever had been before known in the Eaſt In- 
dies; and it was believed by major Adams, that 
the Armenians and ſome Europeans were princi- 
pally inſtrumental in reducing his treops to diſci- 
pline. 

From what has been premiſed, the reader muſt 
have a contemptible idea of Indian fortification, 
as their ſtrongeſt towns and entrenchments, tho? 
guarded by numerous armies, were fo ealily re- 
duced by the handful of men commanded by ma- 
jor Adams. Upon the reduction of Mongheer, 
he ſent a detachment, under captain Wedderburn, 
towards Patna, to which Coſſim had retired, with 
orders to block up that place, and to inform the 
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An.1763. Engliſh priſoners there of his approach. He effeQ. 


ally executed the firſt part of his commiſſion, but 
was prevented from diſcharging the ſecond by the 
barbarity of Coſſim. This tyrant employed one So. 
mers, a German ruffian, who had entered into his 
ſervice, to maſſacre the Engliſh priſoners. The latter 
ſo little expected ſuch a fate, that, upom Somers“; 
arrival with ſome Sipoys he commanded, they pre. 
pared to receive him as a companion. The barbarian 
on pretence of inviting them to ſupper, borrowed all 
their knives and forks, and ſending for Meſſrs, 
Ellis and Luſhington, he and his aſſaſſins immedi. 
ately diſpatched them, but not before the latter 
had killed one, and wounded two, of the murderers, 
Meſſrs. Chambers, Amphlett, and Gulſton, who 


. were next ſent for, underwent the ſame fate ; but 


one Mr. Smith eſcaping with a wound back to the 
room, alarmed the reſt of the gentlemen, who de- 
fended themſelves for ſome time bravely with their 
plates and bottles, and obliged the Sipoys to re- 
tire; but the aſſaſſins diſcharging their pieces, 
ſhot them all dead. The number maſſacred in that 
houſe were forty-nine gentlemen, of whom twenty- 
five were in irons. Fifty ſoldiers, who were in 
irons likewiſe, were maſſacred at the ſame time, as 
were nine other gentlemen, and the remainder of 
the Engliſh priſoners, amounting in the whole to 
two hundred, in different parts of the country. 
This maſſacre was ſo barbarous, that it was re- 
IvRantly performed by the Sipoys, who deſired 
Somers to give the priſoners arms, and that they 
would fight them; alledging, that it was unfair 
to kill them in ſo cowardly a manner : but the rut- 
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fan ſtruck ſeveral of them down with bamboos, An. 1763. 


and was ſo cruel as to put to death a child of Mr. 
Elis. One Fullerton, a phyſician, was the only 
perſon who eſcaped from Patna, having, a few days 
before, received a pardon from Coſſim. 

That tyrant extended his cruelty to all the na- 
tives who were thought to be in the Engliſh inter- 
eſt. He put to death the famous banker Tagul- 
pat, and his brother, with Ramnaran, whom he 
had kept in captivity ever ſince he was delivered 
up by the Engliſh, with about twenty-eight others, 
and left their bodies to be devoured by birds and 
beaſts, the moſt exquiſite puniſhment that a ſuper- 
ſtitious Eaſt-Indian can deviſe to a departed ſpirit. 
Major Adams found large magazines of ammuni- 
tion and grain in Mongheer, and, after making the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions, he proceeded againſt Patna, 
which was garriſoned by ten thouſand men left by 
Coſſim, who retired to the weſtward. He ordered, 
however, a party of horſe to harraſs the Engliſh in 
their march; but without any effect, for major 
Adams arrived within two miles of Patna, where 
he took up a ſtrong poſt, and prepared to form a re- 
gular ſiege. His manceuvres were interrupted by a 
ſtrong detachment of the enemy's Sipoys, who, 
with ſome difficulty, were beaten off, but not be- 
fore they had blown up a principal magazine, the 
property of the Engliſh ; three boats belonging to 
the company, laden with ammunition, were loſt at 
the ſame time by a violent guſt of wind. The ſiege, 
however, went on, though with great difficulty. 
The enemy made an obſtinate defence, by which 


many of the Engliſh officers were wounded, * 
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An. 1763. the city was at laſt carried, and Coſſim retired pre. 
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company 
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cipitately to Laſſarum, from whence he proceeded 
with all his treaſure and valuable effects to the con. 
fines of Surajah Dowla's country, where all he 
could obtain was an aſylum for himſelf and his 
family. be 

So many viciſſitudes of the Engliſh affairs in the 


Eaſt Indies, occaſioned an incredible ferment in 


London, among all who had any concern with that 
company. The public was ſurprized that ſuch im. 
portant events had paſſed without being known to 
any but the directors; and a party was formed, 
with lord Clive at its head, for putting the directi- 


on into other hands, at the approaching election of 


directors. On the 12th of Match, a very numerous 
general court of the Eaſt -· India proprietors was held, 
and opened by Sir Francis Gofling, who declared, 
The buſineſs of their meeting to be to enquire 
into the preſent condition of the company's affairs 
abroad ; to endeavour to diſcover the cauſes of the 
misfortunes that had happenedat Bengal; to learn 
what ſteps had been taken by the directors to re- 
medy thoſe misfortunes ;- and their reaſons for diſ- 
miſſing many of their old ſervants, and appointing 
a gentleman, ſeventh in the council at Bombay, 
(meaning Mr, Vanſittart) to be governor at Bengal, 
in preference to another gentleman who ſhould te- 
gularly have ſucceeded-to that truſt.” 

The butinzſs of the day was then divided into 
three heads. Under the firſt was diſcuſſed the con- 
duct of Mr. Vanſittart in advancing Coſſim Ali 
Cawn to the nabobſhip, and depoſing Mhir Jafher, 
in direct oppoſition, as was alledged, to his * 

cil, 
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cil, whom he ought to have conſulted. As the ori- An. 1763. 


ginal principles upon which this revolution was 
brought about had been entirely conformable to the 
ſentiments of the directors themſelves, this matter 
bore a ſtrenuous debate, which threw the aſſem- 


bly into ſome confuſion, if not tumult. Many let- 


ters and papers were read to prove the expediency 
and neceſſity of the meaſure, and many to ſhew its 
pernicious tendency; but their contents were ſo 
directly contradictory to one another, that the de- 
bates on this head were, upon the whole, trifling 
and ine ffectual. Under the ſecond head was diſ- 
cuſſed the management of the company's ſervants 
at Calcutta. It was alledged, and many papers 
produced to confirm it, that the majority of the 
council had demanded exorbitant ſums from the 
new nabob, who had refuſed to comply with the pay- 
ment, while the governor proteſted againſt them. 
It was, on the other hand urged, that, without 
breaking the arrangements which had been made 
between Coſſim and Mr. Vanſittart, the company's 
affairs muſt have been abſolutely ruined in India. To 
this it was replied, that they could have had no other 
elfect than the reducing the profits of the compa- 
ny's ſervants, Who wanted to be exempted from all 
duties, and even to trade duty- free. Nay, it was 
urged, that they often covered under their names 
the illicit trade of the natives. The undue pre- 
ference that had been given to many of the com- 
pany's principal ſervants, formed the third and laſt 
head of this debate, which grew more warm than 
ever, the friends of thoſe poſtponed or preferred 
intereſting themſelves with uncommon ardour. 
bs But 
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But we are here to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of 
lord Clive's affairs with regard to the company, 
and which indeed were thought to have given riſe 
to the original diviſion among the directors and 
proprietors. 

We have already more than once mentioned the 
vaſt ſervices performed by lord Clive, when in the 
company's ſervice in India, for which he had been 
recompenced very deſervedly by Mhir Jaffier, with 
a jaghire, or ſettlement, upon the revenues of that 
country, iſſuing from the reſerved rent of the land 
which had been ceded to the company by that 
prince; and this jaghire, which amounted to near 
30,0001. a year, was conſequently to be paid by 
the factory. As his lordſhip had ſo great a con- 
cern in the welfare of the company, he thought it 
was reaſonable that he ſhould have ſome part of its 
management. He differed with the directors in 
wording the article relating to the Eaſt Indies in the 
preliminaries for peace, and it was accordingly al- 
tered ; many occurrences happened which indicat- 
ed that thoſe who were in the ſecret of the direction 
were averſe to his lordſhip's having a ſeat at their 


board, and the oppoſition to him was thought to 


ariſe principally from Mr. Sullivan, the deputy- 
chairman, who was ſaid to underſtand the affairs of 
the direction better than any man in England. His 
lordſhip's intereſt being very ſtrong, his friends 
preſſed his admiſſion into the directorſnhip; and 
matters went ſo high, that orders were ſent to the 
company's ſervants to ſtop the payment of the 
Jaghire, for the recovery of which his lordſhip 
brought a ſuit in the chancery of England, 
Various 
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Various were the reaſons alledged by the directors = 4763. 


for this detention, which the public in general 
reſented as injurious. They objeRed to the diſpo- 
ſition which his lordſhip had made of the treaſures 
of the nabob whom he had depoſed ; and that he 
kad with-held from the relations of the ſufferers in 
the black-hole at Calcutta the ſums ſtipulated for 
their indemnification. He was likewiſe accuſed of 
remitting money home by a Dutch ſhip, contrary to 
the regulations of the company, and of having ſup- 
plied a Portugueſe ſhip with goods and money ; 
but the chief allegation which lay againſt him was, 
that he had no right to the jaghire, which was paid 
at the company's expence. In anſwer to theſe alle- 
gations, his lordſhip addreſſed a letter to the pro- 
prietors, which confuted them beyond all poſſibi- 
lity of reply. He proved that the relations of the 
ſufferers at Calcutta, as appeared by their own let- 
ters of thanks to him, had been more than indem- 
nified by the ſcrupulous exactneſs with which the 
ſtipulations in their favour had been fulfilled ; that 
the nabob's treaſures had been punctually applied, 
according to agreement with Mhir Jaffier, to whom 
they belonged, and that he ſent no money by Dutcl: 
ſhips but in bills, which, not being due till three 
years after date, were in danger of never being 
paid, as he was then oppoſing the deſigns of the 
Dutch in Bengal; and that, at the time he ſent 
thoſe bills, the company's ſervants thought it in- 
conſiſtent with their intereſt to grant bills. The 
charge with regard to the Portugveſe ſhip, was 
proved to be a groundleſs falſity ; and his lord- 
tip ſhewed that he had at leaf? « as good a right 
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Au. 1763. to his jaghire as the company had to the vaſt eſtate; l 
which they poſſeſſed in the Eaſt Indies. p 

The more difintereſted part of the proprietors 

were of opinion that nothing but the credit, expe. 

rience, and abilities, of lord Clive in perſon could 

retrieve the diſorder into which their affairs were 

thrown in the Eaſt Indies. Other meetings were P 


accordingly held to bring about this defirable end; F 
and a motion was made, that lord Clive ſhould be ill © 
requeſted to take upon him the preſidentſhip of i 
Bengal, and the command of the military forces 

there. His lordſhip, in his anſwer, ſhewed himſelf " 
ready to comply with the motion, provided mat. » 


ters could be ſettled, ſo that he could proceed with 
vigour, ſupported by a friendly and united direction, 
Upon this, a letter was ſent in form to nis lordſhip; 
but in the mean time ſuch altercations paſſed be. 
tween him and the deputy chairman, that it was 
very plain his lordſhip was reſolved to decline 
the preſidentſhip and all military command, if that 
gentleman continued to take the lead in the com- 
pany's affairs at London. The directors in the oppo- 


1 ſition to his lordſhip, upon this publiſhed the fa- p 
1 vourable accounts of their affairs in the Eaſt In- 8 
| dies which they had received from major Adams, p 
1 and which they hoped would convince the public, 15 
| that there was no neceſſity for courting lord Clive 5 
! to accept of the preſi entſhip, which he continued 
0 n Th = ut 
; to decline unleſs Mr. Sullivan was diſplaced from i 

his power. The publication of the accounts from Ne 


major Adams and governor Vaniittart damped the 4 
zeal of many who hat been moſt forward in preſſing 
1 lord Clive to name his on terms; and the hovie- 
1 1 
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liſt, as it was called, prevailed againſt that of the 
proprietors, which had been formed by his lord- 
ſhip's friends. N | 

Mr. Sullivan, however, was ſo near being thrown 
out of the direction, which he carried only by one 
yote upon the ſcrutiny of the ballot, that ic was 
plain, buſineſs could not be done, if he continued 
to lead the board of directors; and a ballot being 
taken for a chairman, Mr. Rous, lord Clive's friend, 
was elected, and Mr. Bolton deputy-chairman. 
This event gave ſo general a ſatisfaction, that the 
company's ſtock immediately roſe upon it, and 
freſh applications were made to lord Clive. His 
lordſhip, in a letter addreſſed to the directors, took 
notice, that a law-ſuit was depending between 
him and the company, concerning his jaghire, 
which rendered it highly improper for him to go 
abroad before it was determined; © and therefore, 
laid his lordſhip, allow me to ſuggeſt to you the 
expediency of referring the matter to a general 
court of the proprietors, with the propoſal I now 


years, provided the company ſhall remain ſo long 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, of which the jaghire is 
the quit-rent, and provided I ſhall live ſo long. At 
the end of ten years, or at my death, if it ſhould 
happen firſt, my right and title to the jaghire ſhall 
ceaſe; and, on my arrival in India, I ſhall uſe my 


verlion of it to the company. Should my death hap- 
pen early in this ſervice, I ſubmit to the conſideration 
df the directors and proprietors (but do not inſiſt 
upon 
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make, viz. That I ſhall enjoy my jaghire for ten 


utmoſt endeavours with the nabob, to ſecure the re- 
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ypon-it) whether it cannot be continued to my hein 


for five years.“ 

In conſequence of this letter a general court of 
the Eaſt-India company was held, to deliberate on 
its contents, which were highly applauded by the 
public for their moderation; and a reſolution 
paſſed for taking the ſenſe of the proprietors by a 
ballot for empowering the court of directors « tg 
agree with lord Clive for the payment of his jaghire 
during ten years, if his lordſhip ſhould ſo long live, 
and the company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of 
the lands, out of which it iſſues, and the revenues 
thereof during that period of time.” This queſtion 
created great debates. The court of direQors 
thought themſelves obliged to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings upon the jaghire, by producing the opini- 
ons which they had taken from the learned of the 
law. Lord Clive's friends did the ſame on their ſide; 
and they were found, on the whole, to be confuled, 
contradictory, and irreconcilable to each other. 
The majority of the meeting, however, ſeemed in- 
clinable to cloſe with his lordſhip's propoſal, and a 
day was fixed for the ballot. Before the company 
broke up, a motion was made, on the part of his 
lordſhip's friends, with a view of facilitating the 
ſucceſs of the ballot, ** That, for the future, none 
of the company's ſervants in the Eaſt Indies ſhould, 
upon pain of expulſion, receive from any of the 
nabobs, or from any others, any kind of gratuity or 
reward, without the concurrence or conſent of the 
council, or of the court of directors of the Eaſt-Io- 
dia company.” This reſolution met with applaule, 


and paſſed. 
On 
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On the day after the ballot was taken, it appear- 
ed that the queſtion was carried for allowing lord 
Clive his jaghire by a majority of 583 againſt 396. 
Other motions of leſs importance were then made, 
particularly upon a reſolution that had been taken 


by the court of directors to recommend major 


Adams to the ſecretary at war, for his majeſty to 
confer on him ſome higher poſt, that he may be 
continued at Bengal ſo long as the exigencies of at- 
fairs ſhould require. A motion being made upon 
this reſolution, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, as tending 
to impoſe a check upon lord Clive, who was then 
making preparations for his departure, The mo- 
tion, however, was carried, as were other motions, 
for returning the thanks of the court to major Car- 
nac, and the other officers and troops who had fo 
gallantly ſerved under major Adams. After this; 
many debates enſued, which diſcovered that great 
heart · burnings ſtill remained among the proprie- 
tors; but they were of too private a nature to merit 
a place here. Lord Clive had formed a military 
eſtabliſhment for the Eaſt Indies, by reducing the 
company's troops into regiments, and keeping up 
two battalions in England, with various other regu- 
lations ; but as the diſcuſſing of thoſe particulars 
muſt have taken up too much time, the debate was 
ended by a motion being carried, That the com- 
pany's affairs in Bengal requiring immediate atten- 
tion, and the ſeaſon being very far advanced, lord 
Clive be deſired to embark forthwith for that go- 
vernment; and that all the officers now appointed 
be ordered to proceed thith:r without delay.“ 

Numh. 46. R During 
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During thoſe and many other unimportantdebates, 
the company received the alarming news of a moſt 
dreadful ſtorm “, that had happened to their ſhip. 
ping in the Eaſt Indies; and his majeſty was pleaſ. 
ed to confer the order of the Bath upon lord Clive, 
who ſoon after departed for the Eaſt Indies. We 
are now to return to the courſe of our hiſtory, 
which we have found neceſſary to diſcontinue, that 
we might preſerve the narrative of the Eaſt-India 
affairs entire; and for that purpoſe we ſhall, as uſual, 
take a general view of the ſtate of Europe, about 
the middle of the year 1763. 

The ſeveral powers upon the continent wiſely 
applied themſclves to reſettle the civil policy of 
their dominions, which had ſuffered ſo dreadfully 
during the late war. The empreſs of Ruſſia, hay- 
ing by force reinſtated count Biron in the duchy of 
Courland, followed the plan which had been ſtruck 


Advice came to the In- 
dia- houſe by the Aſhburnham, 
Pearce, and the Plaiſſey, Ward, 
of great damage done in Ma- 
dras road the 2z Iſt of October, 
1763, viz. ſhip Union run a- 
ſhore, and beat to pieces ; 
Fazala, cut away her maſts, 
and foundered; ſnow Sea- 
boat, ketch Tryal, and ſnow 
Speedwell, run aſhore, and 
beat to pieces ; ſnow Calcut- 
ta foundered; ſnow Succeſs 
run aſhore; ſnow London 
run aſhore, nothing ſaved; 
ſnow Neptune run foul of the 
Calcutta, and both ſunk to- 


— 


gether ; ſnow Nelly drove a- 
ſhore, and beat to pieces ; the 
Hope foundered, The Nor- 
folk, adm, Corniſh; the Ame- 
rica, capt. Pitchford ; and the 
Weymouth, capt, Collins, put 
to ſea the 2oth, and returned 
the 24th diſmaſted, with much 
water in their holds, The 
Royal Charlotte of 400 tons, 
a country ſhip, put to ſea with 
the men of war, and returned 
with the loſs of her fore and 
main maſts, More than 300 
paddy boats were foundered 
or driven on ſhore, 
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out by her unhappy huſband, in forming cloſer An. 1783. 


connections than ever with the king of Pruſſia, but 
diſcovered an eager delire that the court of London 
ſhould enter into their meaſures. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty applied himſelf with incredible ardour to the 
promotion of agriculture and the civil arts in his 
kingdom. He ſoftened the rigour of the military 
juriſdiftion, which his officers uſed to exerciſe over 
the peaſants; and he left the cenſure of the gene- 
rals Zaſtrow and Fink, with other officers who 
were thought to have miſbehaved in the late war, 
to courts martial, by whom ſome were broke, 
others degraded, and ſome impriſoned, but none of 
them condemned to death. The imperial court 
concerted meaſures with his Pruſſian maj«<fly for the 
archduke Joſeph to be elected king of the Romans; 
a ſtep which was thought to be the moſt probable 
means of preventing the future troubles of the em- 
pire, ſhould its throne become vacant. 

As to the court of France, its miniſters were 
embarraſſed by the heavy debts contracted in the 
late war; and tho' they applied themſelves to the 
reparation of their marine, it made but a flow pro- 
oreſs, thro' the lowneſs of their finances, while 
their aſſiduity and ſucceſs were greatly exagge- 
rated by the malcontents in England. T he court 
of Madrid received intelligence of their troops hav- 
ing made themſelves maſters of the colony of St, 
Sacrament, belonging to the Portugueſe, with a 
vaſt booty. At the ſame time their attention was 
employed in procuring the evacuation of the Ha- 
vannah by the Britiſh troops, which was happily 
effected. The death of the king of Poland, which 
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happened on the ;th of October, threatened new 
convulſions to that part of Europe. The courts 
of Verſailles and Vienna ſhewed diſpoſitions for op- 
poſing the elevation of a Piaſt, or native, to that 
throne, to which the people inclined; and the eleQor 
of Saxony declared himſclt a candidate, i in a Circular 


letter which he wrote to all the nobles of Poland. 
Ong the other hand, the empreſs of Ruſſia had pri- 


vate as well as political reaſons for ſeeing a Piaſt 
upon the throne, and loudly declared, that ſhe would 
ſupport the freedom of the Poliſh election with a 


ſufficient force. In this declaration ſhe was joined 


by his Pruſſian majeſty, who at the ſame time had 
intercſt enough at the Ottoman court to bring that 
miniſtry into the ſame ſentiments; and thus the 
three powers in Europe who had the greateſt in. 
Auence in the election, concurred with the general 


voice of the Poliſh nation. The court of England, 


with the other powers of Europe, obſerved a per- 


fect neutrality in all the tranſaction; and the death 


of the elector of Saxony, which happened ſoon af- 
ter that of his father, left the conteſt to be decided 
among the Piaſts. Prince Czartorinſki, at firſt, 
ſtood for the election, as did ſeveral other Po- 


liſn noblemen. Ir was for fome time imagined, 


that his Pruſſian majeſty 1ntereſted himſelf in the 
affair, becauſe his brother prince Henry would 
likewiſe declare himſelf a candidate. The public, 


however, was ſoon undeceived as to the real views 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia, who highly favoured 
count Poniatowſki, a Poliſh nobleman, who had 


or ſome time reſided at the court of Peterſburgh, 
and. for whom het imperial majeſty was ſaid to have 
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entertained a high regard. Indeed, the magnifi- 
cent preſents ſhe made him upon his declaring him- 
ſelf a candidate, left little room for the reſt of Europe 
to doubt of his ſucceſs, eſpecially as the court of Vi- 
enna ſeemed to employ all its attention for facilitat- 
ing the election of a king of the Romans. In 
this ſituation ſtood the affairs of Europe towards 
the beginning of the year 1764, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
they related to Great Britain. 

The court of London, in the mean time, ap- 
peared to be intirely indifferent with regard to the 
oppoſition formed againſt the government, and 
proceeded with the utmoſt firmneſs in eſtabliſhing 
the plan of policy it had adopted. A magnificent 
entry was made by the Venetian embaſſadors into 
London on the 18th of April, and the parade con- 
tinued for two or three days after, when they were 
introduced to his majeſty at St. James's. © The 
duke de Nivernois took leave of the court next 
month, highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his em- 
baſſy, and amazed at the magnificence and riches 
of the Engliſh court and nation. A public thankſ- 
giving on occaſion of the peace was obſerved, and 
pumbers of illuſtrious foreigners reſorted to the 
Engliſh court, which then ſeemed entirely intent 
upon feſtivities, But under thoſe appearances his 
majeſty and the miniſtry were purſuing the moſt 
ſteady means for inſuring the advantages of peace. 
Though there appeared the greateit unanimiry be- 
tween them and the court of France, yet very ſeri- 
ous remonſtrances were made to the latter, con- 
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peace. An arrear of about 1,200,000 J. was due 
to England for the maintenance of the French pri. 
foners during the time of the war; and the French, 
on the other hand, brought a large charge againſt 
the Britiſh miniſtry for their ſhips which had been 
taken before the declaration of hoſtiJicies, alledging 
that the captures were illegal, am that the produce 
of them was a ſufficient fund for the ſupport of 
their priſoners; but the members of the Engliſh 
council were of a different opinion. They con- 
ſidered the French as the aggreſſors in the war, 
which had been in fact declared by the hoſtilities 
they had commenced in America. In conſe. 
quence of this principle, commiſſioners had been 
named, who ſold the prizes; and their produce, 
amounting to about 700,000 l. was generouſly giv- 
en by his majeſty towards leſſening the public bur- 
thens. | 

The affair of the Canada bills was another unde- 
termined point between the two courts, The French 
king, by a particular act, ſtood engaged for their 
diſcharge. Thoſe bills were paper-money, and 
were of two ſorts; either bills of exchange on the 
royal treaſury of Old France, or ordonnances, which 
were a kind of notes of hand payable by that king, 


In this manner the French government paid their 


ſubjects of Canada the balance due to them up- 
on their trade, which, though detrimental to the 


royal finances, was very profitable to individuals; 
-and the people of Canada preferred the ordonnances 


even to ready money. For this reaſon, when 
Canada fell into the hands of the Engliſh, the old 


inhabitants were poſſeſſed of that paper currency to 
a very 
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2 very conſiderable amount, ſome of the ordon- An. 1763. 


nances being dated ſo far back as the year 1729. 
In 1759, Bigot, the French intendant, who ſigned 
thoſe ordonnances and bills of exchange, iſſued vaſt 
quantities of them, on pretence that they were ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of the war; and the Cana- 
dians took them as uſual, paying for them in ne- 
ceſſaries to their full amount. Upon the Engliſh 
taking poſſeſſion of the province, it was found 
that the trade of Canada could not ſubſiſt unleſs 
thoſe bills were paid; nor could the new ſubjects 
of England, who held them, pay for the goods 
they imported from Great Britain. Under this 
difficulty many Engliſh merchants were, in a 
manner, obliged to accept of them in payment, 
truſting to the declaration ſigned by the duke de 
Choiſeul, when the definitive treaty was concluded, 
for their being diſcharged. Upon the return of 
Bigot to France, that court acculed him of having 
wantonly and fraudulently iſſued out great num- 
bers of thoſe bills, for which he and his accom- 
plices were ſeverely fined and puniſhed. The 
French court, therefore, beſides the plea of inabi- 
lity, which they brought to excuſe them from the 
immediate payment, pretended to liquidate them 
according to the value originally received for them, 
alledging, that no time for their payment was 
ſpecified in the duke de Choiſeul's declaration. 
The total ſum of this paper currency was ſaid to 
amount to about two millions and a half fterling ; 
and the Engliſh merchants inſiſted upon the notes 
they were in poſſeſſion of being either diſcharged, 
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or rendered negotiable, by a time being fixed for 
their payment. 

'The demolition of Dunkirk was another objed 
in which the Britiſh miniſtry at this time warmly 
intereſted themſelves. The ſhameful evalions of 
the French in performing this article after the 
treaty of Utrecht, and the more ſhameful conni- 
vances of the whig miniſters in England at that 
non-execution, were freſh in the minds of the pub. 
lic. All the reproaches thrown out in former 
times on that account were now renewed; but the 
remonſtrances of the Britiſh miniſtry were ſo effec. 
tual, that in November the nation had authen- 
tic information that the cunette of Dunkirk was 
entirely filled up, excepting a trifling part, for 
which there was no earth; and that near three 
hundred men were employed in demoliſhing the 
king's baſon there. Thus, in a few months, the 
miniſtry under George the Third obliged the 
French court to do what they had either evaded 
or refuſed to perform for above fifty years before. 

The ſtate of the Britiſh affairs in America be- 
came now the moſt important of all conſiderations 
to the government, which acted in ſuch a manner, 
as plainly indicated that his - majeſty intended to 
make that country as much the object of his atten- 


The French Jeſuits and their partizans (till kept up 
their intereſt with the natives, and inſtigated them, 
eſpecially the Cherokee Indians, to hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh. T hoſe ſavages, however rude and 
uninformed, were found to be highly ſuſcep- 
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tible of reſentment, and complained of ſuffering 
many grievances in their trade with the Engliſh. 
Though thoſe complaints were probably founded 
on the ſuggeſtions of the French, yet the general 
aſſembly of the province of Penſylvania paſſed an 
act for preventing abuſes in the Indian trade, and 
for ſtrengthening peace and friendſhip with the 
northern Indians. Notwithſtanding this, and ma- 
ny other wiſe precautions, taken both in America 
and Great Britain to quiet the favages, every diſ- 
patch brought freſh accounts of the inhuman maſ- 
facres and devaſtations committed by them in the 


back ſettlements of the Engliſh. In che ſpring of 


the year 1763, the Six Nations, as they are called, 
had a meeting with the Delawares, and others of 
the ſavage tribes, who ſent deputies to Hertford, in 
New-York, repreſenting that the lands on the 
Suſquehanna belonged to them; complaining that 
the Engliſh had begun to build forts there, to extend 
their poſſeſſions, as far as the weſtern ſeas; and de- 
claring that, whatever pretended deeds might be 
produced, eſpecially by one Lydias, of their having 
diſpoſed of thoſe lands, they were reſolved to de- 
fend them to the laſt extremity. 

It was known at the council board of England, 
that ſome of thoſe complaints were but too well 
founded, and inſt ructions were ſent to all the Bri- 
tiſn governors in America, to prevent any ſettle- 
ments being made on the lands of the Indians, un- 
der pretence of deeds of ſale and conveyance frau- 
dulently obtained from the ſavages. The gover- 
nors, accordingly, had iſſued proclamations 
againſt all ſuch ſettlements being made, and order- 


ing 
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An.1763. ing that, if already made, they ſhould be evacy. 
ated. The ſavages at Hertford had been inftrug. 
ed by their conſtituents, that as ſoon as their com. 
plaint was lodged they ſhould return, without wait. 
ing for an anſwer ; but they were perſuaded to re. 
main till the governor explained himſelf in a man. 
ner that would have been to their ſatisfaction, if they 
had not- previouſly concerted a moſt diabolical 
ſcheme of a maſſacre. They had reſolved to have al. 
ſembled in a body, and to have made a general at. 
tack upon the Britiſh back-ſettlers, while they were 
getting in their harveſt ; and after having murder. 
ed all they could meet with, to have deſtroyed 
their proviſions, that no ſubſiſtence might remain 
for thoſe who eſcaped. The +ager torwaidneſs of 
ſome young Indians prevented the total execution 

of this jafernal deſign, which they executed in 
part with amazing barbari'y, and with a cun- 
ning and conduct of which they were thought to 
have been incapable The back-ſetrlements were 
inſtantly filled with ſavages from the neighbour- 
hood of Pittſburgh, Sanduſky, and Detroit, where 
they put all the defenceleſs Engliſh to the ſword, 
Of an hundred and twenty traders, trafficking in 
the back-ſettlements, only two or three eſcaped be- 
ing murdered z Sir Robert Davers, an Engliſh 
gentleman, who out of curioſity was viewing the 
lakes of North America, together with one colonel 
Clapham, an officer belonging to the garriſon of 
Fort Pitt, underwent the ſame fate. The ſavages, 
afterwards, regularly attacked all the ſmall poſts 
between Pittſburgh and Lake Erie, giving out to 
the garriſon of every poſt, that they had deſtroyed 
that 


A 
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that which was adjoining, and exceedingly exag- 
gerating their own numbers. Of one hundred of 
the ſettlers, and others, who were eſcorting a large 
quantity of proviſions and goods to Detroit, ſixty- 
ſeven were maſſacred. The ſavages ſpared all 
the French that were of the convoy ; but finding 
that the goods belonged to the Engliſh, they ſeiz- 
ed the whole: nor did the French make any reſiſt. 
ance from the beginning. Having inveigled, 
with fair pretences, one Mr. Colhoun to truſt them, 
they plundered him, and killed ten of his people, 
he himſelf narrowly eſcaping. Ia ſhort, the deſola- 
tion thoſe barbarians ſpread was frightful ; whole 
families were murdered, their corn and ſtock of 
proviſions deſtroyed, the ſettlements for twenty 
miles were deſerted, and five hundred poor fami- 
lies, with women and children, who had the good 
fortune to eſcape, fled to the woods of Virginia, 
where they could find neither ſhelter nor ſubſiſt- 
ence. 

When the Engliſh were ſomewhat recovered 
from their conſternation at this dreadful ſcene, they 
repulſed the favages from Bedford, Ligonier, Nia- 
gara, Detroit, and Fort Pitt. The two laſt-mention- 
ed garriſons were prepared to receive them. A 
large body of them appeared before Fort Detroit, 
on pretence of holding a congreſs with major Glad- 
win, the commandant, who being on his guard, 
refuſed to admit them, and put his garriſon under 
arms. Next day the favages were joined by five 
hundred more of their own number, all armed, who 
demanded admittance into the fort. The comman- 
Cant offered to admit forty ; and they required ro 
confer 
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confer with two officers, whom they detained, and 
afterwards ſcalped. They then practiſed a great de 
many arts tq become maſters of the place, and ed 
to have carried it by ſurprize. For this purpoſe, he 
they cut off all the garriſons of the out-polts, with 


* thoſe of Preſque Ille and St. Joſeph ; and fuddenly x 


than a ſquare ſtockade with four baſtions, when 


and Ge- 
feat the 
ag. 


breaſt- works, and at firſt received the Engliſh, who 


fire, which did conſiderable execution. The de- 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the poſt of Michilimakinac, ve 
where they maſſacredall the garriſon but two officers, ta 
The garriſon of Fort Detroit, which is no other 


the ſavages appeared firſt before it, conſiſted of ng 
more than eighty perſons who carried arms, and 
thirty-four on board two veſlels which enfiladed 
three ſides of rhe ſquare, and ſtruck vaſt terror into 
the Indians, who, however, ſtill continued the 
blockade. On the zoth of July, captain Dalyel, 
aid-de-camp to general Amherſt, arrived at the fort, 
and laid a plan for ſurpriſing the ſavages, who were 
preparing to depart. The captain marched out 
with two hundred and forty-five men, attended by 
two boats, with a patterero in each. At the diſ- 
tance of two miles and a half from the fort they 
came up with the Indians, who were covered by 


attacked them in the dark, with a briſk regular 


tachment, however, with difficulty got poſſeſſion 
of ſome of the works; but captain Dalyel ſeeing it 
impracticable to hold them, made diſpoſitions for 
a retreat, when he was killed by the ſavages. 
The command de volved upon captain Grant, 
who was ſo hard preſſed on every fide by a continual 
fire irom the inclo{ures, that he was obliged to 
| | | | make 
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der his command, to the armed boats, which cover- 

ed their retreat, and carried off their wounded 3 

however, it was with great difficulty that they re- 

gained the fort, the ſavages having been ſtrongly 

reinforced during the action, in which about ſe- 

venty of the Engliſh were killed, excluſive of cap- 

tain Dalyel, and forty-two wounded, 

The reſolute and regular behaviour of the ſa- hey 
yages during this action, convinced the Engliſh blockade 
that they were improved in their diſcipline ; and Fort Putt, 
they were confirmed in this opinion, by an action 
which happened two days after, between them and 
colonel Bouquet, who commanded a party ſent to 
the relief of Fort Pitt, formerly Fort du Queſne, 
by Sir Jeffery Amherſt, the Britiſh commander in 
chief in America, The works of this important 


e fort had never been completed, and had ſuf- 
t tered lately by an inundation. The ſavages found 
y it in this condition, and provided with a weak gar- 
- riſon, when they ſurrounded it, with a deſign 
y to take it by famine. Being deſtitute of all 
y means of making regular approaches, they took 
0 polt in the banks of the adjacent rivers, and 


r blockaded it ſo effectually, that they cut it off from 
- al communications without, murdering all the 


n meſſengers who were carrying intelligence either to 
t or abide the fort. In this deſperate ſituation, captain 
r Ecuyer, the Engliſh commandant, and his garri- 
k lon, reſolved to dic, rather than ſurrender to ſo 
„ inhuman an enemy; and diſpoſitions were made 
| accordingly. General Amherſt was ſenſible, from 
0 the ſituation of the place, that it would become 


- one 
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An. 1563. one of the principal objects of ſavage fury, and q. 
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Engliſh 
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dered colonel Bouquet to march to its relief, with 
a large quantity of proviſions and ſtores, under: 
ſtrong eſcort. The colonel, in his march, coul 
receive no intelligence of the enemy, who ha 
poſted themſelves in all paſſes, and either killed al 
his meſſengers, or obliged them to return. By thi 
it appeared that the Indians had excellent intelli 
gence. When the colonel, on the 5th of Ay. 
guſt, came to Ligonier, he found it proper to leau 
the waggons, the powder, and the chief part of the 
ſtores and proviſions there ; while he proceeded 
with the troops, and about three hundred and forty 
horſes, loaded with flour. I he Indians, by this 
time, had abandoned the blockade of Fort Pitt, 
to attack the Engliſh on their march, which ly 
through a dangerous defile, called Turtle Creek, 
extending ſeveral miles in length, with high rug: 
ged grounds on each ſide. While the colonel was 
preparing to pals this defile in the night-time, and 
while his men were refreſhing themſelves, after a 
fatiguing march of ſeventeen miles, his advanced 
guard was ſuddenly attacked by the ſavages ; but, 
being ſpeedily ſupported, they were repulſed, di- 
ven from ſome of their poſts, and purſued a conſi- 
derable way. Soon after the purſuit ceaſed, the 
ſavages returned to the attack, and appeared upon 


all the eminences round, from whence they kept 


up an inceſſant fire upon the Engliſh, who gae 
them a general charge with their whole line 


Though this diſlodged the ſavages at firſt, the) 
ſoon 
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{pon recovered other heights, and thickened round 
in ſuch a manner, by means of freſh reinforcements, 
that the convoy which was left in the rear of the 
Engliſh was in danger of being taken. The latter 
returned to protect it, and the engagement became 


| general, 


The ſavages ſupported their attempt with unpa- 
ralleled regularity and order, from one o'clock at 
noon till night; and then, with great difficulty, 
were repulſed and driven from their poſts, with 
fixed bayonets, though with conſiderable loſs to 
the Engliſh, of whom above ſixty were killed or 
wounded. But this repulſe was far from being de- 
ciive, The Engliſh could do no more than to take 
poſt on the hill in ſuch a manner as to ſurround 
their convoy with their wounded, and cover them 
from the enemy, who formed an outer circle at the 
diſtance of about five hundred yards, where they 
emitted the moſt terrible ſhouts and yells to intimi- 
date the Engliſh. In the morning they attacked 
the camp under an inceſſant fire. It was in vain 
for the Engliſh to repel them, becauſe when preſſed 
they reticed, but immediately returned to the 
charge with redoubled ardour ; ſo that the ſitua- 
tion of the troops attacked was truly deplorable ; 
galled by the fire of the ſavages, fatigued by the 
preceding engagement, and faint and diſpirited 
through a total want of water. Had they attempt- 
ed to break through the enemy to have gained a 
more ſecure and comfortable ſituation, they muſt 


have left their convoy to be plundered, and their 
wounded 
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An. 1763. wounded to be butchered; not to mention that 


they had loſt many of their horſes, and that the 


drivers of thoſe who remained were ſo ſtupified by 
their fears, that they ſlunk into buſhes, and wete 
incapable of doing their duty. In the mean time, 
the fury of the ſavages encreaſed, and their attempts 
to break into the camp were more violent than ever; 
but till, when preſſed, they kept aloof, that they 
might rally, and return with the greater effed. 
The Engliſh followed the only method that could 
be practiſed for diſengaging themſelves, which was 
by making diſpoſitions for an apparent retreat, and 
thereby encouraging the ſavages to come to a cloſer 


engagement. Colonel Bouquet ordered two com- 


panies of his troops, who had been the moſt ad. 
vanced in the engagement, to fall in with the cir- 
cle, and the troops on the right and left to open 
their files, as if to cover the retreat of the others; 
while another company of light infantry, and one 
of grenadiers, were directed to ſupport the two 
firſt companies. The ſavages who poſſeſſed the 
ground lately occupied by the two light infantry 
companies, drawing nearer at the ſame time to the 
center of the circle, thought themſelves ſo ſecure of 
victory, that they preſſed on, but till pouring in 
a heavy fire, till major Campbell, with the firſt 
companies, from a part of the hill which they 
could not obſerve, attacked their right flank; 
and being ſeconded by captain Baſſet, from 
another quarter, the barbarians were every 

way 
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made for the wounded, but the greateſt part o 
their flour and proviſions was deſtroyed for want 
of horſes to carry them off. The Engliſh now 
proceeded about two miles farther, to a place call- 
ed Buſhy Run; but, notwithſtanding the late de- 
feat, the ſavages again attacked the Engliſh in their 
new camp, tho? leſs vigorouſly than before; and 
being repulſed, the troops continued their march 
till they arrived at Fort Pitt, in four days after their 
engagement, The loſs which the Engliſh ſuſtain- 
ed upon the whole was above an hundred killed 
and wounded, that of the ſavages was not much 
greater, owing to their manner of fighting; tho? 
thoſe barbarians, whoſe tribes are very thin, looked 
upon it as being very conſiderable. But though 
the two forts of Detroit and Pitt were thus ſecured, 
yet the war ſtill continued in other parts, and it is 
incredible with what foreſight and reſolution they 
took their meaſures in way-laying the convoys; or in 
ſurpriſing the parties of the Engliſh, When colonel 
Bouquet arrived at Fort Pitr, he found captain 


Ecuyer, who had been wounded in the leg, reduced 


almoſt to extremity, having raiſed a parapet of logs 
around the fort, by the help only of a few ſhip- 
wrights, and taken every other imaginable precau- 
tion, for the ſafety of the place. Upon the whole, 
though the improvement of the ſavages in the art 
of war was a melancholy conſideration to the Eng- 
iſh, yet it was ſome comfort to the latter, to learn 

Numb, 46. 8 that 
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great ſlaughter. 
When the purſuit of the Engliſh ceaſed, and 


the wood was cleared of the enemy, litters were 


The Eng- 
liſh arrive 


f at Fort 


Pitt; 
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that the moſt barbarous and moſt determined of 
the Indian chiefs had been cut off in the late ac. 
tion. 

Towards Niagara the danger to the Engliſh was 
ſtill more threatening. No fewer than a body of 
five hundred ſavages, which is reckoned a numer. 
cus Indian army, aſſembled near the carrying-place 
there, where they ſurrounded two companies of 
Engliſh, and killed ſeventy-two men, beſides offi 
cers and ſerjearts. While the war was thus rag. 
ing in the remoter parts of the colony, Sir William 
Johnſon applied himſelf with the moſt indefatigable 
zeal in opening a congreſs at the German Flats, 
with the Six Nations, and the Indians of Cagnawa- 
ga, in Canada. On the 7th of September thoſe 
conferences began ; and the heads of the ſavages 
expreſſed their concern at the obſtinacy of their Se- 
neca brethren, who could not be perſuaded to give 
Sir William the meeting, and, at the ſame time, 
ſhewed all the diſpoſitions he could deſire for culti- 
vating a friendſhip and dependence upon the Eng- 
liſh. The government of England, at this time, 
omitted nothing that could reſtore tranquility to 
the continent of America. On the th of October 
a proclamation was publiſhed in London, for erect- 
ing four ſeparate governments there, by the names 
of Quebec, Eaſt Florida, Weſt Florida, and Gre- 
nada“. By this proclamation, that the fiſhery on 

the 


* Firſt, The government of John; and from thence, by 2 
Quebec, bonnded on the La- line drawn from the head of 


bradcr coaſt by the river St. that river, through the Lake 
St. 
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the coaſt of Labrador and the adjacent iſlands An. 1763. 
might be extended, all that coaſt, from the river 
St. John to Hudſon's Streights, with the iſlands of 
Anticoſti and Magdelaine, and the adjacent iflands 
on the ſame coaſt, were committed to the care and 
inſpection of the governor of Newfoundland, as 
were the iſlands of St. John and Cape Breron to 
the governor of Nova Scotia, All the lands lying 


2 — 


— 


St. John, to the ſouth end of 
the Lake Nipiſſim; from 
whence the ſaid line, croſſing 
the river St. Lawrence, and 
the Lake Champlain, in 45 
degrees of north latitude, 
paſſes along the high lands 
which divide the rivers that 
empty themſelves into the ſaid 
tiver St. Lawrence from thoſe 
which fall into the ſea; and 
alſo along the north coaſt of 
the Baye des Chaleurs, and 
the coaſt of the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, to Cape Roſieres, 
and from thence, croſſing the 


* _y 


ry's river, and by the courſe - 


of the ſaid river, to the At- 
lantic ocean ; and to the eaſt 
and ſouth by the Atlantic 
ocean and the Gulvh of Flo- 
rida, including all iſlands with- 
in fx leagues of the ſea coaſt, 

Thirdly, The government 
of Weſt Florida, bounded to 
the ſouthward by the Gulph 
of Mexico, including all iſl- 
ands within fix leagues of the 
coaſt from the river Apala- 
chicola to lake Pontchartrain: 
to the weſtward by the Taid 
lake, the lake Maurepas, and 


| mouth of the river St. Law- the river Miſſiſſippi; to the 
T rence, by the weſt end of the northward by a line drawn 
. land of Anticoſti, termi- due caſt from that part of che 
3 nates at the aforeſaid river St, river Miſſiſſippi which lies in 
John. 31 degrees north latitude, to 
7 Secondly, The government the river Apalachicola, or Ca- 
1 of Eaſt Florida, bounded to tabouchee; and to the eatt- 
- the weſtward by the Gulph of ward by the faid river. 
Mexico, and the Apalachico— Fourthly, The government 
a la riverz to the northward, of Grenada, comprehending 
8 by a line drawn from that part the ifland of that name, toge- 
f of the ſaid river, where the ther with the Grenadines, and 


* 
* 


Catabouchee and Flint rivers 
meet, to the ſource of St. Ma- 


the iſlands of Dominico, St. 
Vincent, and Tobago. 
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between the rivers Alatamaha and St. Mary's were 
annexed to the province of Georgia. The new go. 
vernors were impowered and directed, with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the members of the council, to 
call aſſemblies, in the ſame manner as other Ame- 
rican governors do for the regulation of their pro- 
vinces. Power was granted to the three new go- 
vernors upon the continent to give the inhabitants 
living under them the neceſſary ſecurities for the 
protection of their poſſeſſions, on the payment of 
ſuch moderate quit-rents, ſervices, and acknowledg- 
ments as were common to other colonies. 

A proviſion was made in the ſame proclamation 
for the encouragement of ſuch reduced officers as 
ſerved in America, during the late war, and to the 
private ſoldiers diſbanded there. Every field offi- 
cer was to have five thouſand acres, every captain 
three thouſand, every ſubaltern, or ſtaff, officer, 
two thouſand, every non commiſſioned officer two 
hundred, and every private man fifty acres. This 
encouragement was to extend to ſuch of the reduc- 
ed officers in the navy of like rank as ſerved on 
board Britiſh ſhips of war in North America, at the 
time Louiſburgh and Quebec were reduced. The 
ſtricteſt proviſions were then made for the ſecurity 
of the native Indians in the poſſeſſion of their hunt- 
ing and other grounds allotted for their ſupport; 
and all Britiſh ſubjects who had encroached upon 
them, were ordered to remove. From this wile 


- proviſion it was evident that his majeſty diſtinguiſh- 


ed between the rights of ſovereignty and thoſe df 
property, by excluding his governors from an 
manner of juriſdiction over thoſe lands which were 

not 
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not ſpecified within the limits of their provinces, An. 1763. 
re Even private ſubjects of England were prohibited 


o- from purchaſing any lands from the Indians; but 
d. W if the latter were inclined to diſpoſe of any ſuch 
(0 lands, it muſt be done in an aſſembly of the Indi- 


wi ans, held by a Britiſh governor, Laſtly, every In- 
Q- dian trader was to take out a licence from the re- 


* ſpective governors for carrying on commerce with 
Its the Indians. 

ne Though the wiſdom, and, indeed, the neceſſity, 
af of thoſe regulations, were evident, at the firſt 


I ſight, yet they did not fail to raiſe an outcry againſt 
the government, as if che moſt valuable part of the 


" Engliſh acquiſitions on the continent had been left 
in the hands of the ſavages, by which the French 
- would always have it in their power to renew their 


treacherous intrigues and practices; and the Indian 


* war which broke out ſoon after the concluſion of 
er, the peace, ſeemed to give too much colour for 
" WW fuch allegations. But when the meaſure is rightly 
hl conſidered, it is rather a regulation, than a relin- 
* quiſnment, of territory; for, in fact, all the lands 
» relerved for the Indians, and, indeed, all the con- 
1 queſts made by the Engliſh during the courſe of 
in the late war, were comprehended in former grants 
* and charters, which had no other boundaries to 

the weſtward but the South Sea. From this there 
2 aroſe a neceſſity for adjuſting the limits of the ſeve- 
* ral governments with greater preciſion, but ſtill with- 
iſe out any prejudice to the Britiſh rights of ſovercign- 


0 ty over thoſe lands, and which may require ſtill far- 
ther regulations, as the natives become more civi- i 
l 83 lized, 
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lized, and better acquainted with their owa inter- 
eſts. 
The government of Quebec was given to the 
honourable James Murray, Eſq. who had deſerved 
it by the courage he had exerted-in the conqueſt, 
and the conduct he had oblerved in the preterya- 
tion, of that important province. James Grant, 
Eſq. obtained the government of Eaſt, as George 
Johnſton, Eſq. did that of Weſt Florida, and Ro- 
bert Melvill, Eſq. had that of Grenada conferred 
on him. Thoſe appointments were, by all men of 
candour and judgment, thought to be juſtly due to 
the merits and ſervices of the gentlemen to whom 
they were allotted ; each of whom had particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the reduction of the pro- 
vince over which he was appointed governor ; but 
the tools of oppoſition loaded the government with 
the moſt illiberal abuſe, without aſſigning any other 
reaſon than that the gentlemen thus diſtinguiſhed 
were all of them natives of Scotland, though in 
other reſpects they were allowed by calumny itſelf 
to be unexceptionable, both in their civil and 
military capacities. The public had ſoon an ap- 
portunity of doing juſtice to the merits of Mr, 
Murray. 
General Amherſt, the Britiſh commander in chief 
in America, in conſequence of certain powers he 
had received from England, ſtopt four pence for 
every ration of proviſions iſſued to the troops un- 
der his command. The evening that this order 
was intimated to the ſoldiers in garriſon, they al- 
ſembled, but without their arms, and paraded be- 
» fore 
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fore the governor's houſe. This alarming appear- An. 1763. 


ance cauſed ſome of the merchants of the place to 
reproach them with their behaviour; but they were 
treated with contempt, and pelted with ſtones, 
Some of the officers interfered, and drew their 
ſwords 3 upon which the ſoldiers ran to their bar- 
racks, and putting themſelves under arms, march- 
ed in order, with drums beating, to St. John's 
gate. They had, by this time, choſen a com- 
mander of their own number, and had even diſmiſſ- 
ed their ſerjeants and corporals. They declared 
they would injure none of the inhabitants; but that 


as it was impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt upon their 


pay without their proviſions, they were determin- 
ed to march by Montreal to New-York, that they 


might obtain redreſs from general Amherſt. The _ 


moderation with which the mutinters proceeded 
rendered the governor's ſituation the more critical, 
as it ſhewed that they had formed a plan which 
they were determined to follow. He was returning 
from viſiting ſome poſts of the garriſon, attended 
by a few officers and ſerjeants, when he met the 
mutineers in their march, preceded by two pieces 
of cannon. It required an equal degree of pru- 
dence and reſolution to act properly on ſuch an 
occaſion ; for when he and his attendants endea- 
voured to ſtop them, ſome of the moſt hot-headed 
of the mutineers diſcharged their pieces, bur with- 
out doing any execution, declaring at the ſame 
time, that they would hear nothing to divert them 
from their reſolution ; and even ſtriking ſome of 
the officers who oppoſed them by force. The men, 

S 4 in 
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An. 1763. in general, behaved with far more temper ; they 


profeſſed the greateſt love and eſteem for their ge. 
neral and their officers, bur repeated their griev. 
ance, and appeared determined to proceed on their 
march. 

During this parley, the governor had been joined 


by all the officers in the garriſon; and. lieutenant 


Mills, the town major, had taken care to ſhut the 
gates of the town. The night being very dark, 
this expoſed the inhabitants to be plundered, if the 
men ſhould diſperſe within the walls. At laſt the 
governor, ſeconded by his officers, prevailed with 
them to march back to the grand parade, where he 
addreſſed them file by file; but they till ſeemed 
to perſiſt in their reſolution not to ſerve without 


| proviſions, and all he could do was to perſuade 


them to march to their barracks, till he could have 
an opportunity to repreſent their grievances to the 
commander in chief. When they complied with 
this requeſt, they repeated their proteſtations of 
loyalty and perſonal eſteem for their officers ; but 
ſee med as determined as ever to execute their pur- 

oſe. Next day they mounted guard as uſual, in 
good order, while general Murray took that oppor- 
tunity of aſſembling together the commiſſioned 


and non- commiſſioned officers. To them he re- 


preſented the danger of a mutiny in the ſtrongeſt 
Britiſh garriſon in America, an example which, un- 
doubtedly, would be followed by all the troops on 
that continent; and that, for his own part, he was 
reſolved either to reduce the men to their duty, or 
fo periſh in the attempt. After conſultation, it 
was agreed, that the mildeſt meaſures . 
8 dee 5 
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uſed, and accordingly all that and part of the ſuc- An. 1763. 
ceeding day was ſpent by the officers in endeavour- 
ing to reduce the men to their — tho' without 

any viſible effect. 

The general now thought it was high time to nich is 
bring this dangerous affair to a criſis by a deciſive quelled by 
effort. In the evening of the 2oth, the governor, — 
after harranguing each battalion ſeparately, in an 
affecting but manly manner, ordered all the garri- 
ſon to be under arms next day on the grand pa- 
rade, They obeyed, and the good effects of his 
remonſtrances ſoon appeared. He himſelf read to 
them the articles of war, repeated his repreſenta- 
tions on their enormous conduct, and declared, that 
he was reſolved, by the aſſiſtance of his officers, ei- 
ther to reduce them to their duty, or to die by their 
hands. He then poſted himſelf at the head of Am- 
herſt's grenadiers, with an air that beſpoke him de- 
termined to put the firſt man to death who ſhould 
refuſe to obey him ; and ordered them, in token of 
their compliance, to march between two royal co- 
lours planted for that purpoſe. The grenadiers 

| obeyed, the reſt of the garriſon followed their ex- 
ample, while all of them expreſſed ſorrow for their 
paſt behaviour ; upon which the governor reſtored 
them to their colours, and expreſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion in their having recovered their characters as 
good ſoldiers. This affair being tranſmitted to 
England, it was found, upon enquiry, that matters 
had been miſrepreſented to the government, who 
vere induced to believe, that the allowances might 
have been deducted without injuring the g1:riſon 
of Quebec. Other garriſons in North America, 

who 
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An. 1763. who were not under the ſame diſadvantages, ſub. 


Inſurrec- 
tions in 


Ireland, 


mitted to the regulation. Such was the ſtate of af. 
fairs in America at the cloſe of the year 1763; and 
we ſhall now attend thoſe of another government 
dependent on Great Britain, we mean Ireland. 

T hat nation was never known to expreſs greater 
ſatis faction under any adminiſtration than under that 
ofthe earlof Northumberland; but before his arrival 
there the riotous proceedings continued among 
ſuch of the common people as called themſelves 
Levellers, or Oak- boys, and were ſaid to have been 


but too much privately encouraged by people of 


fortune, who had very dangerous views, which ſome 
of them concealed under an apparent zeal for the 
independency of Ireland, and the relief of the poor, 
loaded, as they pretended, with taxes that were 
laviſned upon Engliſh favourites. The lords juſ- 
tices had omitted no meaſure either of prudence or 
force to ſuppreſs theſe diſorders, and ſome blood had 
been ſhed in different parts of the country, eſpeci- 
ally towards the North, where many of the rioters 


were ſeized upon and impriſoned by the regular 


forces ; but the gentlemen of the country ſeem, 
from miſtaken principles of lenity, not to have ſuf- 
ficiently exerted themſelves in the beginning of the 
diſorders, which grew by the conceſſions that were 


made to the rioters with regard to the roads they 


complained of. Being gratified in their demands 
on that head, they declared againſt the clergy's 
ſmaller tythes and church dues, and even went 
tothe houſes of ſeveral clergymen, whom they oblig- 
ed to ſwear not to inſiſt upon ſuch demands. As 


moſt of the Proteſtants in the North of Ireland are 
: Prel- 
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Preſbyterians, they were ſuſpected of being the 
principal promoters of thoſe diſturbances ; and the 
lords juſtices thought proper to iſſue a proclama- 
tion, promiſing ſafety and indemnity to ſuch as 
hould return to their habitations and induſtry. By 
this wiſe meaſure tranquility was reſtored in the 
country, but more dangerous diſorders were appre- 
hended in Dublin. 
The weavers there took umbrage at one Mr. 
Cottingham, a conſiderable manufacturer, for hay- 
ing imported French filks, to the ruin, as the 
common people thought, of Ireland. Some thou- 
ſands of them aſſembled on the 8th and gth of Au- 
ouſt, and hoiſting a black flag, with the words in- 
ſcribed, O pook IRELAND, they repulſed, with the 
loſs of ſome lives on both ſides, a party of ſoldiers 
ſent to ſuppreſs them. Upon enquiry, it was found, 
that Mr. Cottingham had indeed imported a few 
pieces of filk from France, becauſe he could not 
otherwiſe purchaſe their patterns to copy; a 
manufacture which he had purſued for many 
years, to thre great emolument of the nation, by 
keeping within it vaſt ſums of money that mult have 
been ſent to France for ſilks of the ſame patterns. 
Before this matter could be properly explained, the 
mob broke into Mr. Cottingham's and other ſhops, 
where they deſtroyed the work to a conſiderable 
value, and committed many other diſorders ; nor 
could they be quieted till Cottingham promiſed he 
would import no more ſilks, and even gave bond 
for that purpoſe to the rioters, who behaved on 
this occaſion with moft aſtoniſhing intrepidity 
againſt the regular troops. 


On 
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On the 20th of October the earl of Northumber. 
land, lord lieutenant of Ireland, arrived at Dublin, 
where great pains had been taken to exaſperate the 
public of all degrees againſt the large ſums of mo. 
ney that had been granted in penſions on that 
eſtabliſhment. A liſt of thoſe penſions was obtain. 
ed, ſpecifying the particular perfons to whom they 
had been granted; and it appeared that, excluſive 
of the military eſtabliſhment, and the penſions 
granted to French people, they amounted annually 
to the ſum of 72002 l. thoſe of the military eſtab. 
liſhment to 24001. and the ſum granted to French 
penſioners, who had been upon the eſtabliſhment 
ever ſince the death of George the Firſt, to 9201, 
178. It was alledged that theſe penſions had been 
doubled fince the year 1756, and that a conſidera- 
ble part of the ſum-total had been impoſed ſince 
the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty. Great pains 
were taken to prove that the unalienable revenues 


of the crown, and the temporary as well as the he- 


reditary duties of Ireland, were legally applicable 
to public purpoſes only. That the three branches 
of the Irith revenue, the priſage on wines, light- 
houſe duties, and the caſual revenue, the only funds 
from which penſions can be legally iſſued, do not 
amount to 15,000 I. (probably not to 70001.) 
a year; and, upon the whole, it was reaſonable 

that all thoſe illegal penſions ſhould be recalled, 
As neither the miniſtry in England or Ireland 
thought proper to publiſh any authentic refutation 
of theſe charges, they paſſed as acknowledged, when 
the parliament met at Dublin on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, and was opened by an excellent ſpeech * 
the 
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the lord-lieutenant, taking notice of the late riat- 
ous proceedings, recommending the ſupport of the 
Proteſtant charter-ſchools, and of the linnen manu- 
facture. After they had gone through the uſual 
forms of addreſſes and other buſineſs, they moved 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, to give orders to his 
attorney-general to bring a writ of ſcire facias, to 
enquire into the legality of the patent by which 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer of that 
kingdom was then held. Though this motion was 
in effect loſt by the conſideration of its being put 
off to a long day, yet the houſe proceeded to other 
buſineſs, which ſhewed them to be by no means in- 
ſenſible of what they conceived to be their griev- 
ances, particularly with regard to the penſions we 
have mentioned. One of 10001. a year had been 


granted to George Charles, Eſq. on the 1 ;th of the 


preceding July, for the term of thirty-one years, in 
truſt, (it was alledged), for the Sardinian miniſter, 
as a reward for his negotiating the late treaty of 
peace with France and Spain ; therefore a motion 
was made for an addreſs to his majeſty to recall ir, 
which paſſed in the negative. Other general motions 
againſt the grants of penſions were likewiſe made, 
but miſcarried, 

This did not diſcourage Mr. Perry, a leading 
member of the commons, from moving for an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, expreſſing, that their pleaſing 
hopes of the national debt being reduced, and 
the people eaſed of their heavy taxes, were © blaſt- 
ed by the unexpected requiſition of ſupplies to ſup- 
port a civil eſtabliſhment, loaded with a long train 
of penſions, the amount of which, excluſive of the 
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An.1763: French and military, exceeded the expence of all 


the other branches of the civil eſtabliſhment, in the 
ſum of 42,6271. 19s. 2d. many of which were pub. 
licly bought and fold in the market. That the 


number of officers upon the military eſtabliſhment 


was increaſed, not only far beyond what it ever was 
in time of peace, but even beyond what it was in the 
time of the moſt dangerous war; and would, under 
any reign but that of his majeſty, raiſe juſt appre- 
henſions for the conſtitution not only of this king. 


dom, but of Great Britain. That, inſtead of fix 


regiments of dragoons, and twenty-ſix of foot, the 
moſt ever ſcen in this kingdom, there are now 
eight regiments of dragoons and thirty of foot, be- 
ſides the four old regiments of horſe. That the 
expence of general officers is raiſed from 32,000 l. 
in two years, to 45,000 l. though there was not a 
ſufficient number of them in this kingdom to at- 
tend the laſt reduction of the ſorces. That the ex- 
pence of the ordnance is ſwelled from 10, 600 l. in 


two years, to 45, 700 l. independent of its extraor- 


dinary charges, which are very conſiderable; tho 
the whole artillery of this kingdom is not equal to 
the ordnance of one of his majeſty's ſhips of war 
of thirty guas. That every other branch of the 
military and civil eſtabliſhments are advanced near- 
ly in the ſame proportion.” 

The reſt of this addreſs is filled with the like 
plaintive matter. The patrons of it pretended, 
that, in two years, the military eſtabliſhment a- 
mounted to the ſum of nine hundred and eighty 
thouland three hundred and fifty-five pounds nine- 
teen ſhillings. ©* The civil eſtabliſhment to two 
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hundred and forty-two thouſand nine hundred 
and fifty-ſix pounds ten ſhillings and nine pence; 
o which muſt be added, at the moſt moderate 
computation, three hundred thouſand pounds, for 
the extraordinary and contingent expences of go- 
vernment. So that, (continued the propoſed ad- 
dreſs) the expence of the nation for theſe two years 
muſt exceed its whole revenue in a ſum of three 
hundred and fourteen thouſand two hundred and 
forty-eight pounds nine ſhillings and nine pence ; 
which deficiency being added to the national debr, 
muſt leave this kingdom, at the next meeting of 
parliament, near one million in debt,” The ad- 
dreſs concluded with a requeſt, that the circum- 
ances of the Iriſh might be laid before his majeſty, 
whoſe wiſdom, juſtice, and humanity, would not 
permit the utter ruin of a dutiful, loyal, and affecti- 


onate people. It was plainly ſeen that this inflamma- 


tory, but plauſible, addreſs had a moſt dangerous 
tendency z and therefore the motion for it paſſed in 
the negative, greatly to the ſatisfaction of all who 
wiſhed well to the two kingdoms. The debates 
on this occaſion were keen, and, in ſome caſes, per- 
ſonal ; but the advocates for the government car. 
tied their point by unanſwerably proving, that, as 
Ireland had, in no perceptibledegree, been burdened 
with the expences of the late war, that had coſt ſo 
many millions toGreat Britain, a great part of which 


had been laid out for the protection of the Iriſh ter - 


titory and commerce; and as, from the encourage- 
ment ſhe received from England, ſhe was then in a 
flouriſhing and reſpectable condition; it was there- 


fore juſt, That, | in time of peace, ſhe ſhould contri- 
bute 
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bute towards the relief of her protectors. Thi 
argument carried with it unanſwerable weight, and 
encouraged the friends of the government to try 
their ſtrength with the furious Iriſh zealots, why 


| ſeemed to aim at nothing leſs than a breach be. 


Addreſs 
from the 
commons 
of Ireland 
expreſſ- 
ing their 
abhor- 
rence of 


libels. 


tween the two nations. 

Accordingly, on the 2oth of December, a mo. 
tion was made in the houſe of commons to addreſs 
the king, by making the moſt ſolemn and public 
declarations of their inviolable duty and attachment 
to his majeſty, when the moſt infamous and flagj. 
tious libels had been publiſhed. and circulated 
throughout his kingdoms, filled with the groſſeſt 
inſults to his majeſty's ſacred perfon and royal au. 
thority, violating every rule of decency, order, and 
government; and tending to ſtir up, through all 
ranks of his majeſty's ſubjects, a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent, and diſobedience to their prince, the laws, 
and the conſtitution.” This addreſs was ſtrongly 
oppoſed, and the Iriſh patriots, as they affected to 
be called, moved, that the conſideration of it ſhould 
be adjourned till the firſt Monday after the Chriſt- 
mas receſs, This motion paſling in the negative, 
another was made for inſerting in the addreſs the 
following words: << And at the ſame time to ex- 
preſs our general ſatisfaction and joy, at ſeeing 


the principles of liberty vindicated and maintained, 


and the rights of the ſubject protected from the 
invaſion of power, by the juſt determination and 
ſpirited conduct of one of his majeſty's judges, and 
of an Engliſh jury.” This moſt abſurd motion, 
which conſiſted of a ſeries of falſhoods, was deſerv- 
edly rejected. Another motion was made for ex- 
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punging out of the ſaid addreſs the following ex- An. 1763. 

reſſions : ** That we are truly thankful to his ma- 
jeſty for the honourable and advantageous peace 
which his majeſty, through his great wiſdom and 
paternal concern for his ſubjects, hath happily con- 
cluded for the benefit of his kingdoms.” This 
motion likewiſe paſſing in the negative, a very 
warm and loyal addreſs, in which the peers con- 
curred, came over to England, and was publiſhed 
in the Gazette, to the great diſappointment of the 
oppoſition. 


| The reſt of the ſeſſion in Ireland was very tran- Bank- 
quil, and the lord-lieutenant left that kingdom with , = 
| lar applauſe. During the courſe e. 
. the greateſt popular applauſe. During rope. 
of this year, molt of the trading cities in Germany 
- were greatly affected by a courſe of bankruptcies, 
which began at Amſterdam, by the failure of two 
s brothers called Neufville, for above 3 30,0001: and 
: a Jew, who broke for near 40,000 |. Eighteen 
: houſes at Amſterdam ſtopped payment, as did a 
| 1 much greater number at - Hamburgh. The worſt 
. of conſequences both to public and private credit, 
i was threatened by this ſpreading calamity, when 
bo the Lombard houſes of Amſterdam and Hamburgh, 
ö and the authority of the civil magiſtrates, interpoſ- 
| ed. The former advanced large ſums of rea- 
F dy money to all who could give any feaſible ſecu- 
* nity, and the latter protected from arrelts all ſuch 
0 merchants as were willing to ſuſfcr their books to 
d de iaſpected, or could give a ſatisfactory account of | j 
8 their trade. His Pruſſian majeſty, above all, exert- 
A ed himſelf in ſecuring from their creditors the ef- 
A ets of his ſubjects which were depoſited at Ham- 
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burgh. In the mean while it was remarkable, that 
the credit of the Engliſh merchants, at London 
eſpecially, received but a very inconſiderable ſhock 
on this occation, It was plain that the origin of 
the calamity was owing to the ſcandalous practices 
of the German princes themſelves, who had debaſ- 
ed their coin to an incredible degree, during the 
late war. Add to this, that the exorbitancies of 
agents and commiſſaries, eſpecially the Jews and 
Germans, had created a ſort of an imaginary credit, 
which failed them, when the court of England te- 
fuſed to anſwer their extravagant demands without 
examination. A calamity of a different kind af- 
fected trade about the ſame time, in a very diſtant 
quaiter. On the 6th of Auguſt a moſt dreadful 
fire broke out and rag-d for twenty-ſix hours in 
that part of Smyrna which 1s calied the Franc 
Quarter, and in which are ſituated the Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, Venetian, Imperial, Swediſh, Da- 
niſh, and Raguſan factories. The flames raged ſo 
fi-rcely, that the houſes of all thoſe merchants were 
burnt down, the reſidence of the Engliſh conſul ex- 
cepted, and even that was damaged. The maga- 
Zines, which had been before looked on as fire- proof, 
burſt, through the violence of the conflagration, 
and the damage, upon the whole, was computed 
to exceed 200, 00 l. Great complaints were made 
of the behaviour of the Turkiſh officers, during the 
fire, which was ſuch as rather ſerved to ſpread, than 
to abate, the flames; and this being known at Con- 
ſtantinople, all the Chriſtian miniſters there joined 
in a remonſtrance againſt thole moniters which, 


however, produced but very little effect. 
A ſpirit 
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A ſpirit of induſtry, at this time, ſeems to have 
ſucceeded that of war all over Europe. The ſocie- 
ty of noblemen and gentlemen for promoting arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, though deſtitute of 
all public ſupport, conſiſted of above two thouſand 
five hundred members; by which they raiſed an 
annual fund, ſufficient to encourage the higheſt 
enterprizes and improvements for the good of the 
nation. The progreſs they made in the ends of 
their inſtitution was ſuch as muſt do honour to 
their memory through all ſucceeding ages, as their 
inſtitution is, perhaps, the moſt pub.ic-ſpirited 
that ever was formed. This ardour for uſetul im- 
provements ſoon ſpread itſelt to Edinburgh and 
Dublin, where ſocieties were planned on the like 
noble principles with that of London ; and the 
French, the Danes, the Dutch, the Swedes, ſome 
of the ſtates of Italy, Swiſſerland particularly, fol- 
lowed the ſame example. The French king opened 
a free trade for grain through all his dominions, 
oreat encouragement was given to tillage and 
agriculture all over that kingdom, where the for- 
mer laws, oppreſſive to trade, were abrogated. A 
new taxation took place, by which impoſts were 
laid on more equally ; and a new account of all the 
freeholds of the kingdom was ordered to be taken, 
for the better regulation of the revenue. Soon af- 
ter this an ordonnance was publiſhed at Paris, 
which rendered it lawful for the parents of young 
men of family, who were guilty of crimes that 
might bring trouble and diſgrace upon themſelves 
and their relations, without being puniſhable by 
law, to apply to the ſecretaries of ſtare for leave to 
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tranſport them to the iſland of Deſirade. There, 
they were to be delivered to the commandant, who 


was to ſtation them in a fruitful healthy part of the 


iſland, to lodge them in cabbins, to feed them no 
better than common ſoldiers, but to furniſh them 
gratis with inſtruments for tilling the earth, and 
{ſeed to ſow it; the produce to become their own 
property. They were to have new cloathing 
every year, and, in caſe of ſickneſs, to be received 
as ſoldiers into the hoſpital, Upon their comman- 
dant making a favourable report of them to the 
ſecretary at war, he was to inform their parents and 
relations of their amendment ; but if it was diſco- 
vered that the latter found their account in keeping 
the young men abroad, they were to be aſſiſted in 
recovering their eſtates, and permitted to return to 
France, to take care of their affairs. We have 
been the more explicit in our account of this regu- 
lation, as it may admit of various improvements for 
the benefit of Great Britain; though no Engliſh 
ſubject could wiſh to ſee it take place here, merely 
by the authority of a king and miniſtry, 

In proportion as public ſpirit ſeemed to gain 
ground among the better fort in England, the com- 
mon people were infected with the utmoſt degene- 
racy of manners. The commiſſion of rapes, rob- 
beries, and murders, continued to be as frequent 
as ever, and the many examples of puniſhment 
produced little or no amendment ; neither had the 
prodigious ſtorms and inundations that happened 
through the courſe of the year any effect, though 
ſevercly felt by individuals, who were generoully 


relieved by public contributions, At Maidltone, 
in 
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in Kent, and at Croydon, in Surry, no fewer than An. 1763. 


eighteen perſons were capitally convicted for atro- 


cious crimes. Fifteen received ſentence of death 


at the aſſizes for the county of Devon; at Win- 

cheſter fourteen, and the numbers were proportion- 

able thro* the other aſſizes of the kingdom; and 

the executions were ſometimes attended with me- 

lancholy conſequences. On the ſecond of Octo- 

ber a moſt violent ſtorm aroſe in Ireland, by which 

many lives were loſt, and ſeventy perſons periſhed 

by the falling of a bridge. The paſſengers in a 

ſhip going from Cheſter to Dublin being far too 

numerous for their ſcanty proviſions, were reduced 

to a diſtreſs that was almoſt as incredible as their 
eſcape. The infamous practice of taking in more 

paſſengers than could ſubſiſt upon the ſtores pro- 
vided, had been ſeverely felt, when any accident 
happened to retard a voyage; and no ſooner did 
the parliament of Ireland meet, than they paſſed 
an act, by which the maſters of all ſhips coming to, 
or going out of, the Iriſh ports, were obliged, un- 
der ſevere penalties, to man, victual, and otherwiſe 
provide themſelves, in proportion to the length of 
the voyage, and number of paſſengers, with proper 
allowance for accidents of any kind. The earl of 
Northumberland, lord-lieutenant, exerted himſelt 
at the ſame time, for the relief of the inland ſuf- 
ferers by the ſtorms and inundations, in the nobleſt 
and moſt effectual manner; for beſides the aſſiſt- 
ance he gave them as lord- lieutenant, he preſent- 
ed them with one thouſand pounds out of his pri- 
vate purſe, 
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On the 21ſt of November the commiſſioners for 
trade and plantations gave public notice, That all 
the lands in the provinces of Eaſt and Weſt Flori- 


Weſt klo- da ſhould be ſurveyed and laid out into townſhips, 


rida, 


Deftruc- 
tion of 
the ma- 
gazine at 
Jamaica, 


not exceeding twenty thouſand acres each. Thoſe 
townſhips, or any proportions of them, were to be 
granted to perſuns who were willing to enter into 
reaſonable engagements to ſettle the lands within a 
limited time, and at their own expence, with a 
proper number of uſeful, induſtrious, Proteſtant 
inhabitants, upon the lame moderate conditions of 
quit-rent and cultivation as are required in other 
colonies. The foil of thoſ- lands was adapted to 
the railing of ſi k, cotton, wine, oil, indico, cochi- 
nral, with the like commodities; and, notwith- 
ſtanding all the reports that had been propagated 
to their diſadvantage, a vaſt number of families 
complied with the terms of the offer, and thoſe 
provinces now bid fair to be among the moſt flou- 
riſhing belonging to the Britiſh dominions, 
While matters were fo ſucceſsfully concerting 
for the proſperity of our new acquiſitions, a moſt 
dreadful accident happened in the iſland of Jamai- 
ca, where the powder-magazine of Auguſta, the beſt 
fortreſs in that iſland, blew up by lightning with 
ſo much violence, that not a ſtone of the founda- 
tion could be obſerved on the place, which was ſo 
holloved, as to form a large pond, upwards of 
twenty feet in depth, fifty in breadth, and one hun- 
ered in length. All the buildings in the fortreſs 
were ſhattered or rent in pieces, and about thirty 
white people, among whom were ſeveral * 
an 
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and one lady, and eleven Negroes, were killed by 
the exploſion; while ſome were wounded at the diſ- 
tance of a mile from the place where it happened. 
On the firſt of December following a freſh ſtorm of 
wind and rain ravaged all the ſea- coaſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland with incredible violence; and 
the Hanover packet boat, from Liſbon, with ſe- 
venteen thouſand pounds in money, was loft in the 
north channel, off Padſtow, with ſixty of the crew 
and paſſengers, two men and a boy only eſcaping. 
The wile meaſures taken by his majeſty for rid- 
ding the nation of its ruinous connections with the 
continent, without violating his engagements, 
were conſidered by the oppoſition as ſo many mor- 
tal blows to their intereſt; and nothing was left 
unattempted by them and their foreign friends to 
ſhake, if poſſible, the tranquility of the nation on 
that account. The moſt ſhameful practices were 
deviſed, and the moſt ſcandalous falſhoods propa- 
eated by the agents of a power which ſevercly felt 
the withdrawing of the Britiſh ſublidies. Notwith- 
ſanding this, his majeſty's ſyſtem ſtill continued 
firm both in Germany and in England. Of all the 
princes that Great Britain had been connected with 
during the late war, the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick was, by far, the moſt popular in the kingdom, 
He had, on all occaſions, expoſed his perſon as 
freely as the meaneſt ſubaltern in the army; and 
always expreſſed the higheſt regard for the Britiſh 
troops, to whom he never failed to give the pre- 
ference, His father's dominions had ſuff-red but 
inconſiderably in the late war; and he was looked 
upon as one of the richeſt princes in Germany. So 
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An. 1763. happy a concurrence of circumſtances had long 


He viſits 


Mr. Pitt. 


pointed out the hereditary prince as a proper match 
for her royal highnels the princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt 
ſiſter to his majeſty. It was believed that great 
intereſt was made in Germany to prevent the 
match from taking place; and it is certain that, in 
June, his Pruſſian majeſty received a viſit at Weſel 
from the hereditary prince, who was at Aix la Cha- 
pelle for the cure of his wound. The fitneſs of 
the match on both ſides was ſo evident, that no- 
thing could divert it; and his majeſty communi. 
cated the ſame to the Britiſh houſe of commons, 
which, on the ſecond of December, went up to 
St. James's, with their addreſs of thanks on the 
communication. On the 12th of January follow- 
ing his moſt ſcrene highneſs landed from the Prin- 
ceſs Auguſta yacht, and arriving in London, So- 
merſet-houſe was appointed for the place of his re- 
ſidence. His reception from his majeſty and the 
royal family was highly affectionate; and on the 
16th the nuptials were celebrated in the moſt ſplen- 

did manner, though none but peers and peereſſes, 
peers eldeſt ſons and peers daughters, privy coun- 

ſellors, their wives, and foreign miniſters, were 
admitted. After paſſing ſome days in feſtivities, 
and viſiting the principal places of note in and about 
London, his ſerene highneſs paid viſits to many of 
the nobility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
ſupport of continental meaſures, and 1n particular, 
he viſited (but incognito) Mr. Pitt, at his country 
ſeat. Various conſtructions were put on this vilit 
by both parties ; but the impartial part of the pub- 


lic thought it was no more than a natural re- 
* turn 
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turn of gratitude; and it was known his Pruſ- 
fian majeſty had obtained a promiſe from his ſerene 
highneſs, that he ſhould, in perſon, expreſs his 
eſteem for the illuſtrious commoner, an epithet 
by which Mr. Pitt's friends now affected to 
particularize him. The city of London diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf by an addreſs to his majeſty on the 
occaſion, penned in an unuſual ſtrain; for they ex- 
preſſed ** their joy and ſatisfaction at ſeeing his ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom yield to the propoſals for an alliance 
with a Proteſtant family, and with a prince whoſe 
eminent and diſtinguiſhed ſervices, during a glori- 
ous and ſucceſsful war, will ever be remembered by 
every friend of true religion and liberty.” They 
next congratulated his majeſty ** on their ſeeing the 
conſtitution of this country, which had been ſettled 
and eſtabliſhed by our great deliverer king Wil- 
liam, maintained and improved by the illuſtrious 
houſe of Brunſwic.” 

The expreſſions in the addreſſes they preſent- 
ed to their royal and ſerene highnefſes were to the 
ame purpoſe, but tended, in the main, to revive 
in the minds of the public, the ſentiments which 
that important body had expreſſed in their behavi- 
our and conduct ſome years before. A few days after, 
a bill was paſſed by his majeſty in the houſe of peers, 
after being carried thro* both houſes with unuſual 
diſpatch, for naturalizing his ſerene highneſs ; and 
that very afternoon he and his royal conſort, attend- 
ed by the princes William-Henry and Henry-Fre- 
deric, ſet out for Harwich, on their return to Ger- 
many, It was thought that the preſents made by 
the royal family tothe princeſs, excluſive of 80,0001. 
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voted by parliament for her marriage portion, 
amounted to above 100,000 I, Their ſudden 
departure created many ſpeculations among the 
buſy part of the world, and certain very inde. 
cent reports, with regard to the light in which his 
highneſs ſtood at court, where he had received 
many proofs of the moſt endearing affection 
and exalted friendſhip. Though the hiſtory cf 
this illuſtrious marriage has been neceſlarily car. 
ried into the year 1764, yet we cannot cloſe 
the hiſtory of the preceding year without giving 
ſome account of an important but melancholy tran. 
action, which ſtands unconnected with any other, 

Upon the breaking out of the war with Spain, 
ſome private merchants and adventurers fitted out 
two ſhips called the Lord Clive and the Ambul- 
cade privateers. The former, being equal in force 
to a ſhip of fifty guns, was commanded by one 
captain M*Namara, who was eſteemed as a brave 
experienced officer, and he was to be joined by 
other ſhips, particularly a Portuguele frigate, to 


proceed on an expedition to the South Seas, In 


December 1762, the whole ſquadron arrived in the 
river Plata, which they found much better prepar- 
ed to receive them than they had imagined. After 
recoanoitring the river, it was reſolved to attack 
the colony of San Sacrament, or Nova Colonia, 
which the Spaniards, ſome time before, had taken 
from the Portugueſe. Though this was, by many, 
of the crew, conſidered as a deſperate enterprize, 
yet the adventurers, having their whole fortunes at 
ſtake, and the expectation of the public being ve- 
ry high, the attack was reſolved on. Nova Colo- 

nia 
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nia lies on the north ſide of the Plata, oppoſite to An. _ 


Buenos Ayres. It was more important for its fitu- 


ation than for its riches, as it lay the moſt conve- 
nient of all the South Sea Spaniſh ſettlements for 
acting againſt the Portugueſe; and ſhould it fall in- 
to the hands of the Engliſn, muſt be an effectual 
curb upon the Spaniards in that part of the globe. 
Beſides the three ſhips already mentioned, the ſqua- 
dron was attended by ſome ſmall armed veſſels 
and ſtore-ſhips; the complement of Britiſh ſailors 
and ſoldiers on board being about five hundred, ex- 
cluſive of the Portugueſe. The expedition was 
originally planned for getting poſſeſſion of Buenos 
Ayres; but finding the navigation of the river ve- 
ry difficult, they reſolved, before they proceeded 
farther, to attack Nova Colonia ; an Engliſh pilot, 
whom they found on board a Portugueſe ſhip, un- 
drrtaking to bring the commodore within piſtol- 
ſnot of the chief battery on ſhore. On the 6th of 
January 1763, the Lord Clive made the ſignal for 
engaging, and foon after anchored under the fire 
of the eaſtmoſt battery of the place, while the Am- 
buſcade was ſeverely handled by the fire of the 
middle and weſtmoſt batteries, and from ſome Spa- 
niſh frigates. As uſual, in thoſe caſes, the plan of 
engagement was not exactly followed; and the 
Portugueſe frigate, on which they had great de- 
pendence, anchored at ſuch a diſtance, that none 
of her ſhut reached the ſhore. After ſeveral miſ- 
takes had been rectified, a moſt fierce cannonading 
began on both fides, which laſted from eleven in 
the fore noon till three in the afrernoon, when the 
enemy's fire, that had been before kept up very 

ſteadily, 
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Au.1764. ſteadily, began to flag, and they themſelves to re: 


tire to the eaſtmoſt battery, as the place of greateſt 
ſafety. In this ſtate of the engagement, when the 
Engliſh expected every moment to lee the Spaniſh 
colours ſtruck, the Lord Clive was found to be on 
fire, by ſome accident which never has been ac- 
counted for, No ſooner did the flames appear, 
than it was eaſy to perceive that it was impoſſible 
to extinguiſh them. In an inſtant the attack was 
diſcontinued : the Ambuſcade, with vaſt difficulty, 
got clear of the other ſhip's flames, but was little 


better than a wreck, having received a great num- 
ber of ſhot between wind and water, and none leſs 


than twenty-four pounders. As to the crew of the 
Lord Clive, ſome periſhed in the water, ſome in the 
flames, and many by the enemy's fire, which re- 
commenced on the occaſion. Some of the wound- 
ed, through deſpair and torture, diſpatched them- 
ſelves; and many, finding all hopes of eſcaping 
vain, ran to the lower guns, from whence they kept 
up a conſtant fire, till they were involved in the 
common calamity ; ſo that no more than ſeventy- 
eight of three hundred and forty, the complement 
of the ſhip when the engagement began, eſcaped 
with their lives, the ſhip blowing up about eightin 


the evening. 


The fate of the unhappy ſufferers was the mote 
affecting (and at the ſame time inevitable), as it 
would have been certain deſtryCtion for any of the 
other ſhips to have moved to their relief, The 
Ambuſcade, in danger of ſinking every moment, 
found means to ſtop her leaks in the river Plate, 


and to eſcape to the Portugueſe ſettlement of Riv 
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de Janeiro, with the loſs of twenty-four killed, Such 
of the Lord Clive's crew as reached the ſhore, were 
humanely received, treated, and clothed, by the 
Spaniards, whoſe reſentment ſeemed to be extin- 
euiſhed in the calamity of their enemies. While 
captain Roberts, who commanded the Ambuſcade, 
lay at Rio de Janeiro, the Portugueſe received an 
account of the general pacification in Europe ; but 
no ſuch accounts arriving at the Spaniſh ſetrle- 
ments, hoſtilities continued between them and the 
Portugueſe, ſome of whoſe veſſels and troops cap- 
tain Roberts undertook to convoy to the iſland of 
Catherine; and thus ended this unfortunate ex- 
pedition. | 
The firmneſs with which his majeſty continued 
to ſupport the new arrangements of his admini- 
ſtration, had been but little expected by thoſe whom 
it affected. They had, on all occaſions, given out 
that they were too powerful and too popular to be 
kept out of the management of affairs, to which the 
adminiſtration was greatly unequa]; but, in the 
beginning of the year 1764, the government ap- 
peared too well ſettled to be ſhaken. Upon the 
death of the ear] of Egremont, the earl of Sand- 
wich, who had been firſt nominated embaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the catholic 
king, and afterwards firſt commiſſioner of the ad- 
miralty, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, the earl 
of Egmont ſucceeding him as firſt commiſſioner 
of the admiralty ; ard the duke of Bedford 
earl Granville as lord- preſident of the privy- 
council, while his ſon-in-law the duke of Marlbo- 


rough was made lord-privy-ſcal. The earl of 
Hillſ. 
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fairs. 


of trade; ſeveral new members were {worn into the 
privy-council : carl Gower was made lord-cham. 
berlain of the houſhold; and all the inferior depart. 
ments of buſineſs were filled up with noblemen or 
gentlemen of approved attachment to his majeſty'; 
perſon and government. It was not long before 
fome miſunderſtandings of no conſequence between 
the French and Engliſh commanders in America 
gave an opportunity for the oppoſition to renew 
their clamours againſt the peace; but upon enqui- 
ry into the facts, it was found that the differences 
aroſe only from captain Douglas, a commander of 
a frigate, having, purſuant to. his orders from Eng. 
land, obliged a French ſhip to keep within the 
bounds of navigation preſcribed by treaty. The 
delay of payment of the Canada bil's was another 
objection brought to the conduct of the govern- 
ment; and a committee of the merchants concerned 
in that trade received freſh aſſurances from the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that the moſt effectual inſtructions 
ſhould be ſent to the earl of Hertford, to preſs the 
payment of the money, which the court of France 

was willing to do, as ſoon as it was in its power. 
Thele expedients of the oppoſition failing, a very 
extraordinary application was made to the common- 
alty of the city of Dublin, in Ireland, the guild ot 
the merchants, and the corporation of the barbers 
and ſurgeons, for diſtinguiſhing lord chief juſtice 
Pratt with ſome eminent marks of honour, as he 
had preſided in the court which had given damages 
to Mr. Wilkes ard the printers of the North-Bri- 
ton againſt the ſecretaries and the meſſengers of 
| ſtate, 
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ſtate, upon the late trials on general warrants. This An. 1764. 


affair was puſhed with great warmth in Dublin, 
by the party which had lately failed in oppoſing the 
parliamentary addreſs to the king againſt libellous 
writings. In a quarterly meeting of the guild of 
merchants, the granting the freedom to his lord- 
ſhip was propoſed in a moſt unprecedented manner, 
as it had been always cuſtomary for that body to 
name the perſon that is to be honoured with the 
freedom at a previous meeting ; and, at a ſubſequeat 
one, to receive or reje&t him. A conſiderable num- 
ber of the merchants remonſtrated in the meeting 
upon the imprudence and indecency of that body 
forcing themſelves into a party which was diſturb- 
ing and inflaming Great Britain. Strong objecti- 
ons were brought againſt the words in the reſolu- 
tion for granting the freedom, “As a teſtimony of 
the guild's ſenſe of his lordſhip's fidelity to his ma- 
jeſty, at ſeeing the principles of liberty vindicated 
and maintained, and the rights of the ſubject pro- 
tected, by the juſt determination, and ſpirited 
conduct, of his lordſhip,” which ſeemed to be a 
kind of imputation of infidelity upon others; and 
was pronouncing a fixed, determined, abſolute 
judgment upon queſtions in law, which were 
ſtill litigated and undetermined: and aſſuming 
a privilege and right which belonged only and 
excluſively to the higheſt and moſt reſpectable 
tribunals in Great Britain, Nay, that it was, 
as far as their influence extended, and, for 
any thing they knew, anticipating the judgment 
of thoſe tribunals, and inciting the minds of 
men to diſcontent and ſedition; for, ſhould the 

queſtions 
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Debate 
upon 


reſort, differently from what his lordſhip had decid- 
ed them, then their ſolemn honorary act would 
not only appear abſurd, but the minds of all thoſe 
who ſhould be influenced by this previous and an- 
ticipating judgment of theirs might remain ſoured, 
turbulent, and diſcontented at the laws, and the 
moſt perfect and conſtitutional deciſion of their 
meaning and force. 

It was farther urged, that ſuch a reſolution was 
premature, as neither the city of London nor any 
other city or borough corporate in Great Britain 
had ſet them the example: that it was dictatorial, 
becauſe they thereby ſtept forth to alarm the peo- 
ple, and to declare that the principles of liberty 
have been attacked, and the rights of the ſubje& 
invaded ; facts of which they preſumed to be the 
judges, by beſtowing their freedom as a reward for 
their defence and protection. It was inſulting, be- 
cauſe the commonalty of Dublin thereby interfer- 
ed in an affair which belonged to a ſeparate and a 
ſuperior kingdom; an affair in which the Iriſh 
were not principals, and in which their taking the 
lead implied a tacit reproach upon the people of 
Great Britain, as if they were inſenſible of the danger 
which they had eſcaped thro' the ſeaſonable firm- 
neſs of that great magiſtrate, by neglecting to re- 
ward him according to his ſervices. It was laſtly al- 
ledged, that the proceeding was irregular, as it vio- 
lated that law of the guild, which provided againſt 
its members being ſurprized into any act, by giving 
them time to examine it before hand. Such were the 
arguments urged on the part of the lord mayor 

and 
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and aldermen of Dublin for their not paſſing the cer- 
tificats upon which his lordſhip's freedom of ihe 
guild merchants, and the corporation of barbers 
and ſurgeons, was to be founded, 

Some warm commoners moved, that all ordinary 
buſinels ſhould be poſtponed till the lord mayor 
and board of aldermen ſhould ſend their anſwer upon 
this head; but it was anſwerd, That they had conſi- 
dered the petition for preſenting the lord chief juſ 
tice Pratt with the freedom of their city, but did not 
judge it proper, at that time, to agree to it. This 
an{wer ſet the commons in a flame; the adminiſtra- 
tions in both kingdoms were loaded with the moſt 
opprobrious abuſe; and it was affirmed that, ever 
ſince the freedom of the guild had been voted to 
that great man, the tools of power had been inde- 
fatigable in preventing 1ts taking place in the city : 
that among thoſe tools were ſome men in the moſt 
ſacred ſtations ; and that the commons of Dublin 
could not be too vigorous: in clearing themſelves 
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from che ſuſpicion of all ſiniſter intentions. They 


were then abſurd enough to enter into a diſcuſſion 
of the abuſe of general warrants in England, and 
into all the affair of Mr. Wiikes, with ſo much heat, 
that choſe who oppoſed the petition ſaw it was 
in vain to contend with men who ruſhed headlong 
upon ſuch wild uowarrantable principles, and had 
nothing but paſſion and prejudice to advance againſt 
the moſt ſolid arguments. As to the petition, it 
might be termed an inſult upon common ſenſe, 
by making the cauſe of the oppoſition in Great 
Britain that of the commons of Dublin, and erecting 
that city into a kind of tribunal which was to be a 

Numb. 47. U direc- 
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An. 1764. directory to all the corporations of the Britiſh do- 
minions. It mentioned, That no man appeared 
to them to have acquitted himſelf in his high ſta- 
tion with ſuch becoming zeal for the honour and 
dignity of the crown, and the fulfilling his majeſ- 
ty's moſt gracious intentions for preſerving the 
freedom and happineſs of his ſubjects, ſuch invin- 
cible fortitude in adminiſtring juſtice and law, as 
the Right Honourable Sir Charles Pratt, Knt. the 
preſent lord chief juſtice of his majeſty's court of 
Common Pleas in England, has ſhewn in ſome late 
judicial determinations, which muſt be remembered, 
to his lordſhip's honour, while and wherever Britiſh 
liberties are held ſacred.” It then took notice, that 
the city of Dublin and kingdom of Ireland owed to 
lord chief juſtice Pratt the benefit of the act of the 
311t of his late majeſty, for better ſupplying that city 
with corn and flour; and concluded with praying, 
Thatthe lord mayorandaldermen would preſent the 
ſaid lord chief juſtice Pratt, the great aſſertor of the 
rights of king and people, with the freedom of their 
city in a gold box. 

A motion being made in conformity to the prayer 
of this petition, the ſame was carried, and, as if they 
could not exceed in their adulations, they voted that 
the thanks of the ſheriffs and commons in council 
aſſembled, ſhould be preſented to his lordſhip for 
the cauſes ſo often mentioned; and the faid thanks 
were ordered to be communicated to his lordſhip, 
in a letter from the high ſheriff of the city. It is 
to the honour of the moderate part of the magiſtra- 
cy and commons of Dublin, that, during the whole 


courſe of this affair, they, if poſſible, outdid their 
anta- 
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antagoniſts in the warm and juſt encomiums they 
beſtowed upon his lordſhip, and confined them- 
ſelves entirely to the motion and the manner in 
which it had been introduced. When thoſe ge- 
neral arguments, therefore, did not take place, the 
voting the freedom of the city to his lordſhip paſſ- 
ed without a negative. 

The court of common - council in London did 
not yield in zeal to their Dublin brethren. At 
the very time that Mr. Wilkes was found guilty of 
republiſhing the North-Briton, Ne. 45. and the 
infamous Eſſay on Woman, that court ordered its 
thanks to be preſented to the repreſentatives of 
the city in parliament, for their zealous and ſpirit- 
ed endeavours to aſſert the rights and liberties of 
the ſubject, by their laudable attempt to obtain 
a ſeaſonable and parliamentary declaration, That a 
general warrant for apprehending and ſeizing the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers, of a ſeditious li- 
bel, together with their papers, is not warranted by 
law.” And to expreſs to them their warmeſt ex- 
hortations, that they ſteadily perſevere in their du- 
ty to the crown, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
ſecure the houſes, papers, and perſons, of the ſub- 
je, from arbitrary and illegal violations. The ſame 
day the lord mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- 
cil, having reſolved that, the independency and 
uprightnels of judges is eſſential to the impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and one of the beſt ſecu- 
rities to the rights and liberties of the ſubject,“ the 
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court voted, “that the freedom of the city be 


preſented to lord chief jultice Pratt; and that he be 
deſired to fic for his picture, to be placed in Guild- 
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hall, in gratitude for his honeſt and deliherate de. 
ciſion upon the validity of a warrant which had 
been frequently produced to, but, ſo far as appears 
to this court, never debated in the court of King's 
Bench, by which he hath eminently diſtinguiſhed 
his duty to the king, his juſtice to the ſubject, and 
his knowledge of the law.“ Thoſe zealous pro- 


ceedings in the common-council of London were 


intended as a ſignal for the reſt of the nation to fol- 
low their example, and met with a ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion. It was objected, that the members of the 
common-council, as ſuch, had no right even to 
ele& the city repreſentatives, and far leſs to pay 
them a compliment at the expence of the majority 
of parliament, and even of the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on. It was obſerved, that the laws which had 
been paſſed by the king and parliament are the ole 
rules by which courts of juſtice ought to proceed; 
that by them, all offenders ought to be tried, and 
not by the cenſures or reſolutions of a houſe 
of commons, which is no court of judicature, 
where offences not regarding their own privileges 
are not cognizable. 

It was thought highly unjuſt and indecent for a 
court of common-council to apply the epithets 
SPIRITED and LAUDABLE to endeavours that were 
actually ſubverſive of all public juſtice, when at 
that very inſtant ſuits were ſuhſiſting, and legal 
proceſſes had been commenced againſt the earl of 
Hallifax and Mr. Webb; and actions of treſpaſs 
had been brought againſt the meſſengers for the 
ſeveral parts in which they had been concerned in 


kiziog the papers and perſon of Mr, Wilkes. Had 
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thoſe endeavours been ſucceſsful, and had a vote of 40-1764 


the houſe of commons paſſed in conſequence of 
them, it was obſerved, that ſuch a vote muſt have 
been highly unconſtitutional, as tending to influ- 
ence and to intimidate not only the jury-men but 
the judges themſelves, before whom the cauſes 
were to be brought. It was therefore ſaid, that 
the thanks of the court ought rather to have been 
voted to the members who thought thoſe endea- 
vours to be unconſtitutional ; that the laws of the 
land ought not to be influenced by any part of the 
legiſlature z and therefore had voted for an adjourn- 
ment of the conſideration concerning the illegality 

of the aforementioned warrants to a diſtant day. 
The ſame court exhorting their repreſentatives to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the houſes, pa- 
pers, and perſons of the ſubject from arbitrary and 
illegal violations, was deemed to be highly abſurd, 
when it was notorious that one of thoſe repreſenta- 
tives had oppoſed a bill for eſtabliſhing by law the 
illegality of the warrants objected to; and that the 
firſt lord-commiſſioner of the treaſury diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the debate for bringing in this bill, and 
ſhewed himſelf willing to agree with the gentlemen 
in the oppoſition on that head. It was urged that the 
conſideration of the legality or illegality of the war- 
rants by virtue of the exceptions that had been tak- 
en at Mr, Wood's trial (the under ſecretary of ſtate) 
would come before the bench of judges, If that 
bench was unanimous in pronouncing them to be 
illegal, the end was anſwered, without having re- 
courſe to a new law ; but if it thould be divided, a 
law was propoſed by the adminiſtration itſelf, for 
Wt: ren» 
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An. 1764. rendering ſuch warrants illegal ever after. Upon 


the whole, it was obſerved, that the queſtion fo 
much applauded by the addreſs was only intended 
to ſerve a particular purpoſe ; and that thoſe who 
ſupported it, were actually not in earneſt in obtain. 
ing a remedy for the evils they had ſo pathetically 
bewailed, otherwiſe they never would have reje&- 
ed the ſanction of an act of parliament to prevent 
them for the future. 

To thoſe obſervations, it was replied, That no 
regard was had to the objection brought by the 
friends of Mr. Wilkes againſt the houſe proceed. 
ing upon an enquiry into his offence, while he was 
under proſecution for it in the courts below, at the 
ſuit of the crown, and for the houſe delaying their 
judgment till the record office conviction ſhould be 
brought up to it, which would have been a proper 
ground of their proceeding againſt him ; whereas 
by cenſuring him before ſuch record could be ob. 
tained, the court and jury would be under an un- 
due influence. To this it was anſwered, That the 
houſe of commons, in their proceeding againſt Mr, 
Wilkes, had done no more than explain a point of 
their own privileges, which had no concern with 
the common law ; that the lords had concurred 
with them in their proceedings; that all poſſible 
indulgence had been given him, and that no ri- 
gorous ſtep had been taken againſt him, till he had 
actually withdrawn himſelf from public juſtice of 
every kind; and that the lerds and commons had 
as much authority as any one chief of the law could 
have in determining the nature and extent of par- 


liamentary privilege, 
It 
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It was urged by the defenders of the minority in 
ſupport of the motion they had made, that Sir 
John Phillips, who was to have brought in the 
bill, was not in earneſt ; and that, as they held a 
general warrant for apprehending and ſeizing the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers of a ſeditious libel 
to be illegal, they could not vote for a bill to re- 
gulate an illegality. To this it was replied, That 
they had no right to judge of any member's inten- 
tions before they found them to be inconſiſtent 
with his profeſſions; and that the adminiſtration 
could not give a better teſt of their ſincerity than by 
propoſing a bill which was to declare thoſe war- 
rants to be illegal, even if they ſhould be declared 
otherwiſe by a majority of the judges. We have 
been the more particular in recapitulating theſe 
matters, as the queſtion concerning the motion 
made in the houſe of commons was revived with 
great acrimony by the minority on the above occa- 
ſion, and ſupported by all the ſkill and abilities of 
the party. The motion for the addreſs met with nn 
material oppoſition in the common-council, and it 
anſwered the main end which its friends had in view. 
The lord chief juſtice, when waited upon by the 
chamberlain of London, accepted of the freedom, 
and condeſcended to fit for his picture. His lord- 
ſhip, at the ſame time, returned a verbal anſwer to 
the chamberlain for the compliments that had been 
paid him by * the moſt reſpectable body in this 
kingdom, after the two houſes of parliament.” This 
expreſſion was ſhrewdly animadverted upon by 
ſome who thought that the two houſes of convoca- 
tion, the privy-council, and the body of merchants 
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of London, are more reſpectable bodies than that of 
the COmmoun-Ccouncil. 

the chamber of Lxcter was the firſt corporation 
who imitated the city of London in pre.cating its 
freedom to lord chief juſtice Pratt, © as an expreſ. 
ſion (to uſe their own words) of their protound ve. 
neration for his conſummat- abilities, and as a teſ. 
timony of that gratitude which he hath merited at 
the hands of every ENOLIsuMAN, by the unſhaken 
courage and inflexibl- integrity, which he hath ſo 
ſignally diſplayed in the public adminiſtration of 
juitice, and in maintaining and vindicating the 
private liberty and property of the ſubject, which 
makes fo eſſential a part of the icgal and conſtitu- 
tional rights of this free people.“ To this high 
compliment, which was tranſmitted to his Joreſhip 
by the town-rlerk, a moſt reſpectful aniwer was 
returned, anc! afterwards printed and induftriouſly 
prop gated all over the nation. 

Among the other public abuſes which had long 
prevailed was thr of members franking blank, and 
other, covers, which were to go free by the poſt to 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. This prac- 
tice had ariſen to an incredible height, and had in- 
troduced moſt notorious frauds, to the prejudice of 
the revenue. T1 he moſt obicure perſons ventured 
upon counterfeiting the hands of the members, 
and felling the covers ſo franked in public, with- 
out the leaſt fear of detection. No inſtance had 
been known of any conviction at common law for 
this {pecies of fraud, and the examples of puniſh- 
ment attending it in either houſe of parliament 
were race, and almoſt forgotten; fo that the abuſe 
; | gathered 
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gꝛthered ſtrengih every day. Beſides the two houſes An. 1764. 
of parliament, the inferior clerks of the poſt and 

| other offices pretended to a preſcriptive right of 

| franking, which extended even farther than that 

of the members of the legiſlature, who were con- 

fined to a certain weight. This office-privilege, 

which was attended with great emoluments, ap- 


: peared to be more detrimental to the revenus than 
the parliamentary privilege itſelf; it was therefore 
0 neceſſary for a government, which valued itſelf 
f upon oeconomy, to check thoſe abuſes, and to re- 
: gulate the privilege. 
1 Wen the matter came to be examined in the but regu- 
i houſe of commons, it occaſioned more difficulty lated by 
1 than was at firſt apprehended ; for though the vaſt Patlia- 
F 8 ment. 
D increale of franking was detrimental to one 
$ branch of the revenue, it was of ſervice to an- 
y other, by che immenſe conſumption of ſtamps which 
it occaſioned : but this inconveniency was found 
7 at laſt to admit of a remedy. It was enacted, 
d That from and after the iſt of May 1764, while 
0 the revenue of the poſt-office ſhall continue to be 
. carried to the aggregate fund, no letters or packets 
ſhall be exempted from poſtage but ſuch as are ſent 
f to or from the king; or ſuch as, not exceeding two 
d ounces in weight, ſhall be ſigned on the outſide 
85 by a member of either houſe, the whole of the ſu- 
1- perſcription being his own writing, or ſuch as ſhall 
d be directed to him at his uſual reſidence, or place 
Jr where he ſhall then be, or at cither houſe of parlia- 
1- ment, all letters and packets to the lord high 
at treaſurer, or commiſſioners, and ſecretaries to the 
ſe treaſury ; lord high admiral, commilConers, and 


d ſccre- 
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An.1764. ſecretaries to the admiralty ; principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and their under ſecretaries ; commiſſioners 
for trade and plantations, or their ſecretary ; ſecre. 
tary at war, or his deputy ; lieutenant general, or 
other chief governor or governors of Ireland, or 
their chief ſecretary, or ſecretary for the provinces 


of Ulſter and Munſter; their ſecretary reſiding in / 
Great Britain ; the under ſecretary, and firſt clerk 0 
in the office in Ireland of the chief ſecretary, and 
the firſt clerk in the office of the ſecretary for Ul- , 
ſter and Munſter ; the poſt- maſter- general, or de. 3 
puty for Scotland, Ireland, and America; the ſe. : 


cretary, or deputy of the poſt-matter-general, 
farmer of the bye and crofs-road letters; ſurveyors 
of the poſt- office; and letters and packets (ent 
from any of the laid officers, ſigned by them on 
the outſide, and the whole ſuperſcription of their 
writing; and letters and packets from the treaſury, c 
ad miralty- office, office of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
plantation-office, war- office, general poſt office at 


London, chief offices at Edinburgh, Dublin, and ' 
America, indorſed for the king's ſervice, and ſealed h 
with the ſeal of office, or of the principal officer in . 
the department. N 
After ſome other official regulations, it is enact- f 
ed. That printed votes and proceedings in parlia- i 
ment, ſent without covers, or in covers open at the 1 
ſides, and only ſigned on the outſide by a member, 9 
cr directed to one, ſhall go free.” Clerks in the of- fr 
fices of ſecretaries of ſtate and the polt-office were 0 
to have the ſame privileges, and upon the ſame 0 
terms, of franking the like papers; but the poſt- 8 
maſtei's officers were at liberty to ſearch all pack- * 
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ets without a cover, or a cover open at both ends, 
and if they found the ſame to contain any written 
matter, to charge it with the poſtage. To give 
the greater force to theſe regulations, it was made 
felony and tranſportation for ſeven years, for any 
perſon to forge a. frank. The reader may form 
ſme judgment of the neceſſity of thoſe regulations, 
when he is made acquainted that, while the bill was 
in dependence before the houſe of commons, the 
annual poſtage of free letters,at an average,amount- 
ed to 70,000 I. It was farther proved, that the pro 
fits accruing to the clerks of the poſt- office amount- 

ed to between $00 l. and 1700 l. a year to each. 
Among the other plans for improving the reve- 
nue of the nation, and the value of its new acqui- 
tions abroad, that of a propoſal offered to his ma- 
jeſty by the right honourable the earl of Egmont, 
firſt lord of the admiralty, deſerves to be mention- 
ed with uncommon applauſe ; though, (for what 
reaſon does not appear to the public,) it has not 
been carried into execution, That nobleman, in 
his memorial to the king, deſired from his may -ity 
a grant of the whole iſland of Sr. John's, in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, to hold the ſame in fee of 
the crown for ever, as one entire county (which 
Iſland is ſuppoſed and eſtimated to contain two 
millions of acres of land, be the ſame more or leis) 
with all manner of rights, royalties, privileges, 
franchiſes, and appurtenances whatſoever, with all 
civil and criminal juriſdiction, and ail manner of 
courts as in England, and with power to appoint 
or commiſſion from time to time all manner of 
officers for the exerciſe of the ſaid juriſdiction, and 
for ordering the government thereof. The civil 
1 urif- 
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An. 1764. juriſdiction was to be {crarted from the military, 


and miniſterially inveſted in the lord of the country, 
but effectually controuled by ſubſequent proviſos, 
conducted with dignity, juſtice, lenity, and conh. 
dence of the people, by perſons who will have a 
permanent and common intereſt in the proſperity 
of thoſe over whom they are to preſide, and a great 
ſtake at home to pledge for their good behaviour 
abroad, either to the people or the crown, without 
any expence to the public. The exerciſe of the ci- 
vil juriſdiction was in no caſe whatever to vary from 
the common and ſtated law of England, and there- 
fore the ſubjects on the ſaid iſland were to be inti- 
tled to all the rights and privileges of Britiſh ſub- 
jets, only making allowance for the particular con- 
ſtitution of the iſland. In criminal caſes no capital 
ſentence was to be put into execution without the 
aſſent of the king, or his governor in Nova Scotia, 
excepting in caſes of dangerous emergency to the 
quiet of the iſland ; and in all acts of judicial pro- 
ceedings above the value of 5001. in which, ap- 
peals ſhall lie to the king and council in England, 
All officers were to be appointed or removed with 
the king's approbation, and the power of arms was 
to be regulated according to the antient and com- 
mon law in England; that is, the earl, his ſheriff, 
or deputy, was to call together the number of men 
which, by tenure and common ſoccage, were to be 
turniſhed for the defence of the ſaid iſland. Upon 
the whole, this excellent memorial is a revival, with 
amendments, of the old feodal law in England, 
and ſeems to have been deſigned as a plan for the 
ſettlement of all the conquered countries in Ame- 
rica. The country was to have been divided into 
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fifty hundreds, forty of which were to be granted 
out in tenure, by the carl, to forty capital lords, 
one to each, who were to hold the ſame in fee, as 
lords of the ſaid hundreds, with an annual payment 
of twenty pounds ſterling to the earl, with ſuit to 
the county courts, and the furniſhing ten men, part 


of the number of 1200 allotted by tenure, each of 


which ten men were to he bound to furniſh two 
more, for the completion of the ſaid number. The 
remaining ten hundreds were to be reſerved for 
the earl's demeſne, of which he was to ſet out a diſ- 
trict of 15,200 acres for the capital town, and prin- 
cipal place of trade in the iſland. The earl was to 
accompliſh his tenure of finding 1200 men for the 
defence of the iſland, within ten years after its be- 
ing ſo divided. The bounds of our hiſtory will 
not ſuffer us to enter into the more minute parts of 

this conſtitution. | 
In March a proclamatioa was iſſued for the ſale 
of all his majeſty's lands in the iſlands of Grenada, 
the Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent, and To- 
bago. The purchaſers were to pay 20 per cent. 
depoſit, 10 per cent. in one year, 10 per cent. the 
next, and 20 per cent. every year after till the 
whole ſhall be paid. Every purchaſer is to keep 
one white man, and two white women for every 
hundred acres cleared, or to pay twenty pounds for 
every white woman, or forty pounds for every white 
man wanting; and penalties were impoſed upon 
thoſe who did not clear the quantity of land requir- 
ed by the proclamation: but no perſon was to pur- 
chaſe more than three hundred acres of land in 
Dominica, or five hundred on the other iſlands. 
Six- 
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Six pence an acre is to be paid as a quit: rent for 
cleared lands, and a penny a foot for ground. rent 
of tenemenis in towns, and ſix-pence an acre for 
ficlas. No perſon was to have but one town lot, 
which was to be accommodated with five acres of 
paſture land, and eight hundred acres in each pariſh 
are reſcrved for poor ſettlers, to be divided into 
lots of not leſs than ten, nor more than thirty, 
acres each, to be granted in fee ſimple. 


The death of Philip earl of Hardwicke at thi 
time, occaſioned a vacancy of the high-ſtewardſhip 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, which engaged 
the attention of the public far more than ſo trifling 
a conſideration ought to have done. That learned 
body, during the late reign, had been remarkable 
for their attachment, and, as their enemies ſaid, 
for their ſervility, to government; but, when their 
chancellor the duke of Newcaſtle loſt his power in 
the adminiſtration, their ardour cooled, and the 
principles of many of the members received a re- 
markablechange. His grace had rewarded theloyalty 
they profeſſed, by beſtowing upoa them the moſt 
unbounded favours, and from that univerlity the 
bench of biſhops, and the beſt livings in the church 
of England, had been ſupplied. The government 
was fully ſenſible of its importance, and reſolved to 
avail themſelves of the juncture. The earl of 
Hardwicke ſtood a candidate to ſucceed his father 
in the ſtewardſhip, and was oppoſed by the earl of 
Sandwich, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſlate, 


It was neceſſary that they ſhould be ſeparately put 


up; the earl of Hardwicke's turn was firſt, and 


hun- 
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kundred and fourteen voters appeared in the ſenate- 
houſe, and the two proctors, who were of different 

rties, after rectifying ſome miſtakes that had been 
made in their firſt accounts, declared that the 
numbers for and againſt his lordſhip were equal. 
This equality of votes, by the conſtitutions of the 
univerſity, put a negative upon the ear] of Hard- 
wicke's election, and his friends inſiſted upon 
having another ſcrutiny, on account of the miſtakes 
that had been made in taking the votes. The 
vice-chancellor, who acted as præſes of the meet- 
ing, was of their opinion, but the other party re- 
fuſed to admit of another ſcrutiny, nor would their 
proctor collect the votes again; ſo that all the vice- 
chancellor could do was to order a notorial account 
of the whole tranſaction to be drawn up in the ſe- 
nate houſe. No ſooner was it cleared of the maſ- 
ters of arts, the electors, than the younger part of 
the univerſity, who were leſs intereſted in the 
event, teſtified their approbation of lord Hard- 
wicke, by a mock- election in the ſame room, in 
which he was choſen their high-ſteward, with only 
three diſſen ĩent votes, and they afterwards expreſſ- 
ed their diſapprobation of his rival in a manner that 
bordered upon indecency. 

The parliament ſtill continued to fit, and the 


miniſtry io reject all ſolicitations for raiſing money 


by loans or lotteries. The national debc then 
amounted to 129,586, 789 l. 10s. od. 1. and the 
annual intereſt money was 4,688,1771. 118. of 
which the government propoſed to pay in the year 
1764, 2,771,867 l. 13s. 6d. Of this ſum the 
German extraordinary expences amounied to 
500,000 1, 
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An. 1764. 500,0001. the navy debt to 650,000 I. army ex- L 
traordinarics to 987,434 l. 15 8. 6d. the defici. 
encies of land and malt 200,000 l. to the landgtave 
of Heſſe 50,000 J. deficiencies to ſinking. fund 
147,5931. 18s. deficiencies of grants for 1763, 
129, 489 l. advanced on addreiles 7,3501. The naval 
force of England was increaſed, 100,0001, being 
employed in ſhip-building more than had beeninany 
former period. The ſtaff of the army was diminiſhed, 
tho' that in America, with the forces and ordnance, Wl t 
were high. The miſcellaneous articles of expence 
mounted to 295,3541. 2s. A debt of 1,800,000], 
in exchequ-r-bills were at an alarming diſcount j 
but 1,000,000 I. of them was transferred to the 
bank for two years, with the reduction of a fourth 
part of the intereſt, and new exchequer- bills were 
iſſued for the remaining 800,0001*. This was not, 


indeed, ! 
go that the whole ſtate of the ſupply was this: 
bs . & . 
Debt paid : — — 2,771,167 13 6 
Exchequer- bills — — 1,800,000 o o . 
Eſtabliſhment for the navy — — 1.443.568 119 
Ditto army — —— 1,509,313 14 0 
Miſcellaneous articles — — 295,353 o 0 | 


— 


7,820,102 Ig 3 

To raiſe this large neceſſary ſum, the ſubject has not been 
oppreſſed with one additional tax. It has not encouraged the 
ſpirit of gaming, by accepting of a lottery, or taking to itſelf 
the not unpl-ating powet of diſpoſing of tickets, commiſſions, 
and ſubſcriptions. | 
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indeed an abſolute diſcharge of the debt, but the An. 1764. 


5 method of payment rendered it more eaſy. It was 
1 thought with ſome reaſon, that this valt diſcharge 
7 of the national debt upon terms ſo eaſy to the pub- 
1d lic, would have carried great merit with it; but the 
3, gentlemen in the oppoſition, both withour and with- 
al in doors, were induſtrious, and, indeed, ſucceſsful, in 
18 
ny — DS TOP MT : 
d, It has avoided going to market for money, at a time when, 
. though it might have been advantageous to individuals, it 
. muſt have been very detrimental to the public. 
dl, The ways and means are ſaid to be theſe : 
k ; I, s. d. 
h Land-tax and malt — — 2,750,000 © © 
* Erchequer- bills taken by the Bank 1,000,000 © © 
th New Exchequer-bills to be iſſued — 800,000 © © 
re Of the Bank, for the renewal of their con- 
at tract — — 110,000 © © 
. Savings — — — 163,668 3 © 
ech Militia money ——— — — 150,000 © © 
Annuity fund, 1761 — — , 3497 9 9 
”_ To this account the government has 
brought to account what had long 
4 been accounted for. 
6 The ſaving of non effective men, which in 
the preſent year is 140,000 © 0 
0 To this the bounty of the king has added 
3 the produce of the French prizes taken 
- before the declaration of war y 
8 The king has freed the public from the 
"| expence of all the new governments ex- 
& cept that of the two Fleridas, 
el And, to make up the deficiency, the go- 
* vernment has taken, with peculiar pro- 
75 priety, the ſurplus of the ſinking- fund, 
hi which in this year amount to — 2,000,000 © o 
, do that the total of ways and means is — 7,817,055 12 9 


Total of ſupply —— — — 7,820,102 19 3 
Numb. 47. X their 
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Au. 1764 their endeavours to prove, that little or no thanks 


Inſurrec- 
tion, 


were due to the adminiſtration for their manage. 
ment of the finances, becauſe the ſtocks had fallen. 
The thinking part of the nation, however, was ſoon 
ſenſible, that this fall was owing to the rapaciouſ. 
neſs and avarice of certain perſons who kept up 
their money in hopes that the diſtreſſes of the go. 
vernment would oblige the miniſtry to give an ex- 
orbitant price for ſupplies. An outcry was like- 
wiſe raiſed on account of the debt that was not 
funded. To this it was anſwered, that it would be 
injurious to the nation to pals every account, or to 
give parliamentary ſecurity for every bill that was 
brought to the treaſury, by way of public debt; 
that the immenſe demands for the war in Germa- 


ny required the ſevereſt ſcrutiny before they were | 


paſſed, and that it was highly reaſonable to poſt- 
pone them till they were examined. 

The accounts which were daily received from 
America gave a handle for continuing the outcry 
againſt the government, as if the adminiſtration in 
England had been accountable for all the barbari- 
ties committed there, That the French prieſts 
and Jeſuits did not ſpirit up the Indians to hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Engliſh can ſcarcely be doubted ; 
and it is certain that animoſities among the Engliſh 
ſubjects themſelves proceeded to a great height. 
The Conneitzga Indians were the remains of a tribe 
of the Six Nations, ſetiled at that place, within the 
limits of Penſylvania, but they were reduced to a 
very {mail number. Their harmleſs hoſpitable 
behaviour towards the Engliſh could not, however, 

protect 
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protect them from a maſſacre almoſt unheard of Au. 1764. 


among Chriſtians. A certain ſimplicity of behavi- 
cur had endeared them to the Quakers, by whom 
they were careſſed, notwichſkanding the many bar- 
harous maſſacres committed by other Indians, on 
the frontiers of the province. Some reſentful ſpirits 
aſociated themſelves under the term of the Paxton 
Volunteers, and came to the inhuman reſolution 
of putting thoſe harmleſs Coneſtaga Indians to 
death. They alledged in defence of theit barba- 
rity, that near a thouſand families had been driven 
from their habitations by the Indian incurſions, and 
obliged to throw themſelves upon the humanity of 
the inhabitants in the more inland parts of the 
province; who gave them but a very cold recep- 
tion, though they ſhewed all imaginable tender- 
n-ſs to the Coneſtaga, and other, Indians. It was 
even alledged that they carried their kindneſs fo 
far, as to relieve the ſavages who had been the 
moſt active againſt colonel Bouquet during the late 
war, Admitting all thoſe allegations to be well 
founded, they could ſerve for no juſtification of the 
tragedy that enſued. | | 

On the 14th of December 1763, fifty-ſeven of 
thoſe Paxton Volunteers, having travelled all night, 
ſurrounded the Indian huts at Coneſtaga at break 
of day. No more than three men, two women, 
and a boy happened to be on the ſpot, who 
vere immediately maſſacred, the reſt of the tribe 


being abroad to diſpoſe of the few commodities 


they were maſters of among the Engliſh. After 
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the maſſacre had been committed, the murderers 


ſet fire to the huts, When the Indians returned 
X 2 to 
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An. 1764. to their habitations, the conſternation, grief, and 


horror with which they beheld the murdered, half. 
burnt bodies of their relations, cannot be expreſſed, 
The magiſtrates of Lancaſter county, where the 
tragedy was acted, gave them all the conſolation 
in their power, and lodged them in their work. 
houſe, as a place of ſafety, promiling, at the 
ſame time, to protect them. The white people in 
the neighbourhood commiſerated and bewailed 
their fate, and the governor of Penſylvania iſſued a 
proclamation, requiring all magiſtrates and others 


to do heir utmoſt in diſcovering and ſecuring the 


murderers, and prohibiting all farther injuries to 
the Indians of the province. This had no effect 
upon the inhuman murderers. Hearing that about 
fourteen of the little tribe were ſtill alive, fifty of 
the Paxton Volunteers, on the 27th of December, 
aſſembled, and marched to the workhouſe, which 
they broke open, and entered it with looks that ſuf. 
ficiently denoted their bloody intentions. The 
poor wretches endeayoured to avert their fate by 
falling on their knees, holding forth their little 
ones to plead for compaſſion, and earneftly declar- 
ing their love for the Engliſh. All was ineffeQtual; 
every. one of them was butchered on the ſpot; 
after which the monſters mounted their horſes, 
and went off with loud huzzas, as if they had gain- 
ed a victory, Thoſe inhumanities were the more 
barbarous, as the murdered Indians had fo intire 
an affection for the Engliſh, that, when they were 
warned of their danger, they refuſed to rake any 
precaution for their own ſafety. Another procla- 


mation was ifſued for diſcovering the murderers, 
| but 
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but all was to no purpoſe. It ſoon appeared that a 
conſpiracy had been formed ſo deep and ſtrong 
zgainſt the unhappy ſavages, that the conſpira- 
tors braved the government, and threatened de- 
ſtruction to any one who ſhould attempt to bring 
them to juſtice, | 

The Paxton Volunteers made but a poor apolo- 
gy for thoſe barbarities, by publiſhing a remon- 
ſtrance, in which they petition'd their governor, 
that all Indians ſhould be removed our of the pro- 
vince, and that public rewards ſhould be propoſed 
for their ſcalps, as being the moſt likely means for 
deſtroying or reducing them to reaion, and that no 
trade ſhould be carried on with them, till all rhe 
Engliſh in captivity were releaſed. But we are now 
to aitend the affairs of the continent of Europe, 
after a long interval, proceeding from the im- 
portance of the events that immediately affected 
England. | 

Though the Auſtrian hereditary dominions had 
been exhauſted of men during the late war, yet it is 


certain that the empire never was known to abound 


ſo much in gold and filver ſpecie, as when it was 
hniſhed, This was a lucky circumſtance for the 
princes of that empire, who employed their ſeveral 
prerogatives in multiplying money, by adulterat- 
mg the coinage ; but however profitable it might 
be for them, it proved fatal to their ſubjects, bo- 
cauſe it ruined all their foreign credit. The queen 
of Hungary acknowledged that ſhe had loſt halt a 
million of men during the war, and publiſhed edicts, 
offering lands to all who were inclined to ſettle in 
the bannat of Temeſwar, Tranſylvania, and Hun- 
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An. 1764. gary, granting liberty of conſcience to all Proteſk. 
ants who ſhould reſide in the two laſt mentioned 
countries. On the 10th of May, a ſeparate act waz 
publiſhed at Berlin, ſigned by the plenipotentiaries 
of the queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſia, 
which gave riſe to various ſpeculations. At the 
time of the treaty of Hubertſburg, which was dat. 
ed the 15th of February, 1763, the court of Vien- 
na was ſo much out of humour with its allies, and 
the King of Pruſſia with his, that they were not in- 

cluded in that treaty. Both parties perceiving that 
this ſilent mark of diſſatisfaction made no impreſl- 
fion upon the powers concerned, and that the peace 
was cemented between France and Great Britain, 
they thought proper to publiſh this act, by which 
the French king, with the kings of Sweden and Po. 
land, the princes and ſtates of the empire, were in- 
cluded on the part of the empreſs-queen ; and the 
king of Great Britain, the duke of Brunſwic-Lu- 
nenburg, and the landgrave of Heſſe, on the part 
of Pruſſia ; but the empreſs of Ruſſia was included 
by both. About this time the court of Vienna 
had ſome thoughts of making a farther reduction 
of its troops, but the motions of the Turks, and 
the ſtate of affairs in Poland, prevented it; and, 
inſtead of reducing, her imperial majeſty augment- 
ed, her armies, but at the ſame time ſeverely pu- 
niſhed all the officers who had miſbehaved in the 
late war. 
During thoſe tranſactions, an extraordinary inci- 
dent happened in Germany, where the troops of 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt, on a diſguſt which they had te- 
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ceived during the late war from the inhabitants of An. 1764. 


Wetzlar, an imperial city, entered it, and putting 
the magiſtrates under arreſt, carried them off 
as hoſtages for their giving ſatisfaction to the 
prince. It was thought that this inſult would have 
ſhaken the peace of Germany, eſpecially as ſeveral 
other cities were equally liable to the ſame inſults, 
for the ſame reaſon. The inhabitants ſent a me- 
morial of what had happened to the diet at Ratiſ- 
bon, and likewiſe complained to the college of ci- 
ties; but the affair was at laſt compromiſed by the 
prudence of the imperial court, without any farther 
bad conſequences. Towards the cloſe of the year 
1763, the court of Rome gave an uncommon 
proof of its impartiality by its deciſion in the great 
appeal concerning the ſucceſſion to the biſhopric 
of Liege. The candidates were the count d'Outre- 
mont and prince Clement of Saxony. The former 
had a clear majority of voices in his favour, but 
the courts of Vienna and France intereſting them- 
ſelves ſtrongly for prince Clement, the affair was 
carried to Rome, where the pope confirmed Outre- 
mont's election; and the election of the king of 
the Romans being then in agitation, that count was 
ſuffered to take quiet poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. 
Their imperial majeſties likewiſe prevented, with 
great prudence, a miſunderſtanding that was likely 


to ariſe between the chapter of Oſnaburgh and his 


Britannic majeſty, on account of the adminiſtration 
of that biſhopric during the nonage of his ſon, 


whoſe turn it was to ſucceed to it by the treaty of , 


Weſtphalia, 
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The king of Pruſſia, the other great power of 
Germany, was equally aſſiduous in cultwating the 
public tranquility, and re peopling his dominions 
after the war. Upon his return to his capital, he 
was received as the guardian-angel of his country, 
He publiſhed an amneſty and general pardon to 
all his ſubjects whatever, excepting the baron War. 
kotſch, who had formed a plot to deliver him up to 
the queen of Hungary. By another proclamation 
he gave freedom to all the peaſants of Sileſia and 
Pomerania, who, till that time, were upon the 
ſame footing with the antient Engliſh villains, and 
were bought and fold with the eſtates ; beſides 
making many other regulations equally prudent and 
humane for the benefit of his ſubjects. After hav. 
ing given way to juſtice in the trial and puniſh- 
ment of his miſbehaving officers, he ſet out on a 
progreſs through his dominions ; and, having juſt 
touch'd at Hanover, he returned to Berlin. His 
court never was known to be ſo brilliant as at this 
time, and he affected an unuſual magnificence in 
entertaining a Turkiſh embaſſador who had been 
ſome time at Berlin. This created great ſpecu- 
lation among the other powers of Europe; but it 
was ſoon underſtood that this politic prince meant 
no more than to make the houſe of Auſtria ſenſible 
that he had great intereſt at the Porte, When he 
viſited Cleves, the ſtates of his dominions upon 


the Rhine aſſembled, and, in conſideration of the 


lofſes in the late war, he eaſed them of part of their 


taxes for two years. Bur, under all theſe appear- 


ances of tranquility and proſperity, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty 
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jeſty could not hinder himſelf, from ſomedimes ex- An.1764. 


preſſing his reſentment at the manner in which his 
ſubſidy | had been withdrawn by the court of Lon- 


don, and left no meaſure unattempted to make 


himſelf conſiderable in his Britannic majeſty's eyes. 
Sometimes he complained of the injuſtice that had 
been done him, and demanded the arrears that were 
due to him from Great Britain; but all demands 
of that kind were treated with ſilent contempt. 
Sometimes his miniſter who reſided in London 
formed connections with the party that was in op- 
poſition to the court, and endeavoured to embroil 
the proceedings of parliament ; but finding all his 
endeavours unſucceſsful, and that his popularity 
daily declined, for reaſons that are foreign to this 
hiſtory, he obtained his recall, 

The behaviour of the French court, and the good 
faith with which they fulfilled the terms of the late 
treaty, gave freſh diſquiet to the diſcontented of 
Great Britain, who had flattered themſelves, in the 
moſt ſanguine manner, that the French miniſtry 
would take advantage of the national diviſions, to 
infringe the articles in ſuch a manner as to found a 
charge againſt the miniſtry ; but it was ſoon evi- 
dent, that France had made a thorough alteration 
m her ſyſtem. Her court and that of Vienna, all 
of a ſudden, grew cold towards each other, and the 
empreſs queen complained, that his moſt chriſtiaa 
mejeſty had deviated from the plan of operations 
which had been concerted between them, The ele- 
venth article of the definitive treaty ſtipulating, 
that Nattal and Tapanouilly, in the iſland of Suma- 
tra, ſhoyld be delivered up to Great Britain, and 
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they being then in the hands of the Dutch, he or. 
dered his miniſter at the Hague to require the 
ſtates general to give immediate orders for deliver. 
ing up thoſe two places to the Engliſh. The ſame 
miniſter declared in his maſter's name, and the 
duke of Praſlin did the ſame to the Dutch am. 
baſſador, That the moſt chriſtian king, from 
friendſhip to the republic, had permitted the free 
importation of herrings into his ports, by Dutch 
merchants; but that, in conſequence of certain ar- 
rangements with England, his majeſty revoked this 


grant.“ The Dutch were obliged to put up with 


theſe requiſitions, which they by no means expect. 
ed, and the French proceeded to prohibit the im. 
portation of all ſalt-fiſn by other nations into their 
kingdom. Notice of this was given not only to 
the Dutch, but to the Danes and the Swedes, inti- 
mating at the ſame time, that, as the prohibition 
was general to all nations, no particular people had 
a right to take it amiſs. In June his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ordered an account to be brought in of all 
the frecholds of his kingdom, that the taxes of his 
people might be more equally proportioned; and 

made many ather ſalutary regulations, 
Notwithſtanding his cares, the public debts were 
ſo heavy, that the relief which the French govern- 
ment was enabled to give the public was but incon- 
fiderable. To make ſome amends for this, the 
people were gratificd in their outeries for juſtice 
upon thoſe who had the management of their af- 
fairs when they loſt America to the Engliſh. Bi- 
got, the intendant of Canada, was baniſhed France 
tor ever, and condem ned to pay a fine of 4,500,000 
livres. 
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livres. The reſt of the offenders were puniſhed 
and fined in proportion to their demerits ; and the 
whole ſum raiſed by the enquiry amounted to 
12,965,000 livres. This year was remarkable for 
the dreadful fires that happened in Paris, which 
burnt to the ground the palace-royal belonging to 
the duke of Orleans; and in other parts of France 
whole towns and villages were conſumed ; but even 
this calamity was not equal to that occaſioned by 
the ſtorms and inundations which deſolated many 
parts of that kingdom. At Aix a moſt dreadful 
earthquake was felt, and in many places the hail- 
ſtones and winds deſtroyed all the fruits of the 
earth, The French king had iſſued an edict, or- 
dering that all the crown debts, which are payable 
out of the revenue of the crown, ſhould be redeema- 
ble, ſome at twenty years purchaſe, without regard 
to the original capital, and others in proportion ta 
what the preſent poſſeſſors paid for them, By 
the ſame edit, which was regiſtered that day, a 
duty of one per cent. was laid on all alienations of 
immoveables. jt 

The French parliaments took exception to theſe 
and other edicts. That of Rouen paſſed an edict a- 
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aginſt the proceedings of the duke de Harcourt, who parlia- 


had made tranſcriptions and eralures in their records, 
and came to ſome very ſpirited reſolutions againſt 


regiſtering the king's edicts and declarations, but 


finding their oppoſition diſregarded, moſt of the 
members reſigned. This ſtartled the French king 
ſo much, that he refuſed to accept of their reſigna- 
tions, and promiled to make alterations in his 
edicts, The parliament of Thoulouſe was equally 
a o | 
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An. 1764. repugnant to the royal will, and the duke of Fitz 


James put its members under arreſt, for refuſing to 
regiſter the edits. Their reſentment made an im. 
preſſion upon the king, eſpecially as the province 
of Normandy made it appear, that, of fixty millions 
of livres, which they annually paid in taxes, not 
above fifteen came into the royal treaſury, Arti. 
cles of impeachment againſt the duke of Fitz James 
were preſented by the parliament of Thoulouſe, 
and they were drawn up in a ſtrain that would have 


done honour to the nobleſt periods of antiquity, 


They even ordered that the ſaid duke of Fitz James 
ſhould be perſonally taken and ſeized, whereſoever 
he could be found in the kingdom, and brought to 
the priſons of the court; and, in caſe he could 
be apprehended, his eſtates and effects ſhould be 
ſeized, or put under the adminiſtration of a legal 
commiſſary, according to the ordinance. An ap- 
peal was made to the parliament of Paris upon this 


arret, and the firſt preſident waited upon the king, 


to know whether his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
attend the examination ? 

This was the moſt extraordinary requeſt that, 
perhaps, was ever made to a French king. The 
anſwer was, that, as the duke of Fitz James repre- 
ſented his perſon in the province of Languedoc, he 
reſerved to himſelf and his council, the determina- 
tion of his cauſe z permitting, however, the parlia- 
ment to make ſuch repreſentations of his conduct 
as they ſhould find agreeable to juſtice and the 
laws. This anſwer proved by no means ſatisfac- 
tory ; and a committee, conſiſting of the princes of 


the blood, four peers, and ſixty members of parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, was nominated to wait upon the king, with 
freſh remonſtrances ; but the duke's death, which 
happened ſoon after, put a ſtop to farther proceed- 
ings. This affair, however, was not the only point 
of difference between the court and parliaments of 
France. The firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Rouen informed the king thatever ſince the mem- 
bers had reſigned their gowns, there was a total 
ſtop to the adminiſtration of juſtice of that pro- 
vince, The archbiſhop of Paris, as uſual, had in- 
veighed againſt the encroachments, as he thoughr 
them, of the civil, upon the eccleſiaſtical, authority, 
eſpecially in the expulſion of the Jeſuits from France, 
and acknowledged himſelf to be the author of a 
Paſtoral Inſtruction on that head, which the Parlia- 
ment had condemned to the flames. Not ſatisfied 
with this, orders were iſſued for the peers to be 
ſummoned to deliberate farther on the matter, and 
the king himſelf was invited to be preſent ; but 
his anſwer was, that he had already puniſhed the 
archbiſhop by baniſhing him, and it was his plea- 
ſure that they ſhould proceed no farther againſt 
him, The biſhop of Amiens having taken up the 
pen in the archbiſhop's defence, the parliament of 
Paris ordered his performance likewiſe to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. 

About this time the public of France was great- 
ly elated by the death of the famous duchels of 
Pompadour, whom the people, during her life, had 
conſidered as their ſcourge. She was the wife of a 
privat gentleman; but ambition had rendered her 
the miſtreſs of the French king, over whom ſhe 


exerciſed an uncontrouled ſway, even for ſeveral 
years 
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years after he was a ſtranger to her arms. She wag 
equally vindictive as rapacious, and not only minif. 
ters but generals were raiſed by her nomination, 
The French attributed to her all their misfortunes 
in the late war, that they might veil their national 
ignominy; though probably they might have been 
equally unfortunate had ſhe never exiſted. It is 
certain that, before her death, the French king 
yielded muchto his parliaments, who obtained what 
furure ages will look upon as a complete triumph 
over his prerogative. 

In July 1763, the government of Holland re- 
ceived an account that the negroes belonging to 
their colony of the Berbices, in South America, had 
rebelled in the month of the preceding February, 
and had made themſelves maſters of all the planta- 
tions in that ſettlement excepting three. At firſt 
great pains were taken by ſome who wanted to paſs 
for Dutch patriots, to fix the infamy of this revolt 
upon the Engliſh, whoſe behaviour ſoon convinced 
the public of the falſity of the report. The ne- 
groes, at firſt, murdered all the white men who 
fell into their hands. The inſurrection broke out 
in a plantation called Magdalenburgh, where about 
twenty whites were killed, none eſcaping but thoſe 
who got on board four veſſels that lay in the river, 
and carried them to Curaſſoa. Thoſe planters who 
wanted to ſecrete their ſlaves were either put to 
death, or obliged to ſuffer them to join in the in- 
ſurrection; and at laſt the rebellion became general. 
A hundred of the Dutch militia recovered two of 


their plantations, and put the rebels to flight. 
The 
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The proceedings of thoſe negroes were barbar- 
ous beyond expreſſion. Some of the planters were 
cut in pieces, bit by bit, and the moſt favoured had 
a ſpike drove through their bodies. On the 8th 
of March the governor quitted the town, and ſet 
fire to it; but notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
militia,and ſome reinforcements which arrived from 
Surinam, they continued greatly ſuperior to the 
planters and the whites, who were plentifully ſup- 
plied with proviſions of every kind. When the 
account of this inſurrection arrived at Barbadoes, 
the Engliſh governor of that iſland immediately or- 
dered all the aſſiſtance to be ſent to the Dutch 
planters that the ſtate of his government could 
admit of, which put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
the rebels; ſo that, when ſupplies came from the 
European Dutch, they had very little more to do 
than to complete what the Engliſh had begun. 
But whether the colony itſelf has been ſince ſecured 
againſt inſurrections of the like nature, time only 
can determine, We are now to return to the 
hiſtory of Great Britain. 

One of the principal objects of this ſeſſion of par- 
lament was the propoſal made by the Bank of 
England to the committee of the houſe of com- 
mons for advancing the ſum of one million on ex- 
chequer- bills, and for paying the ſum of 1, 100, oool. 
into the exchequer. We have already explained 
the purpoſe for which the former of thoſe ſums 
was intended. The latter was meant as a preſent 
to the public for renewing the patent of the bank, 
which 
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An. 1764. which has been long ſo beneficial to this kingdom, 
and ſo profitable to the members of that important 
| body. We are here to obſerve, that, upon the 

original eſtabliſhment of the bank of Englang, 

- the proprietors obtained their charter upor the 
conſideration of their lending the government 

1,200,0001. at an intereſt which amounted to 

above 8 per cent. But the public prepoſſeſſiuns 

ran then fo ſtrongly againſt banking, which might 

be abuſed into a monopoly of money, that an act 

at the ſame time paſſed, by which it was expreſsly 

provided, That at any time, upon twelve months 

notice, after the iſt of Auguſt 1705, and upon 

repayment by parliament of the ſaid ſum of 

1,200,000 |. and all arrears of the ſaid yearly in- 

tereſt, the payment of the ſaid yearly intereſt, and 

the ſaid r ſhould abſolutely ceaſe and 

determine.” In 1697, the term was continued to 

the 1ſt of Auguſt 1710, upon their agreeing to 

lend another ſum upon the like exorbitant intereſt; 

bur the privileges were enlarged by a clauſe which 

Provided, © That, during the continuance of this 

— bank, no other bank ſhould be either erected or 
permitted by parliament.” Before the expiration of 

the term in 1710, the government found ſo much 

158 benefit from the inſtitution of this bank, that it was 
enacted, That, after the 2gthof September 1708, 
during the continuance of the bank of England, 
it ſhall not be lawful for any body politic or corpo- 
rate (other than the ſaid company of the bank) or 
for any partners exceeding fix in England, to bor- 
row or owe any ſum on bill or note, payable on de- 
mand, 
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mand, or at any time leſs than fix months from the An. 1764. 


borrowing thereof. 


Whatever conſideration the governors or 1 Hiſtory of 
perlons intereſted in the bank might beſtow upon the Bank. 


thoſe who procured them this great and indeed un- 


precedented excluſive privilege, it is certain, that 


upon the whole all that the public gained in re- 
turn was in point of conveniency. The whig mi- 
niſters found that they could more readily raiſe mo- 
ney by the bank than by any other method of fi- 
nancing; and therefore they carried through 
every meaſure for its advantage, without ſeeming 
once to reflect on the prodigious load of intereſt 
attending every one of thoſe convenient calls 
upon the bank. It was even remarked (though 
we are not in this place to deſcend to parti- 
culars) that after the Eaſt India company had 
agreed to accept of five per cent. for the in- 
tereſt of the debt due from the government, the 
bank inſiſted upon having ſix, without their being 
all the while at one ſhilling of expence for the re- 
newal of their charter, though prolonged to the 
year 1732, and from thence to the year 1742. 
Thus (whatever may Þe pretended) the favours of 
the government, and the public money, have laid 
tne foundation of the valt credit of the bank of 


England; and the ſums which they gained by bank- 


ng under whig miniſters are incredible. In the 
year 1742, when their term was to expire, the na- 
tion was engaged in a war with Spain; and the go- 
verament having then occaſion for money, the di- 
rectors of the bank agreed to advance the ſum of 
1,600,000 l. before December 27, 1742, without 
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An. 1764. any intereſt to be paid for it after the firſt of Au- 


guſt, 1743, from which time they were to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with their original annuity of 100, ooo l. up- 
on condition of their term being continued till the 
firſt of Auguſt, 1764: in purſuance of which agree- 
ment, the act 15 Geo. II. ch. 23. was paſſed the 
next ſeſſion, by which their corporation and 
term of excluſive banking, with all former pri- 
vileges, was to continue till the firſt of Auguſt 
1764 after which, upon a year's notice, and pay- 
ment of the ſaid 1,600,0001. now advanced, and the 


like ſum before advanced, and all arrears of their ſaid 


annuity of 100, ooo l. and the principal and intereſt 
owing them on all tallies, exchequer-orders, exche- 
quer- bills / or parliamentary funds, (except ſuch fund 
as were otherwiſe provided for) which the company 
ſhould have remaining in their hands, or be inti- 
tled to, at the time of ſuch notice given, then, 
and not till then, their corporation was to ceaſe and 
determine. 

All the favour the public received from the di- 
rectors, even at this period, was their agreeing to 
take leſs intereſt for the whole of their debt, amount- 
ing now to three millions, two hundred thouſand 
pounds, than was that year allowed for money ad- 
vanced on the land-tax. It is well known, that 
when the great reduction of intereſt took place in 
1749, the general court of the bank, with thoſe of 
the other two great companies, oppoſed ir, till they 
{aw that the parliament was likely to pay off the ca. 
pital ſtock, if they ſtood out; and then they agreed 


to it. By the new act the redemption-claule above- 
mentioned is repealed, and it is enacted, that the 


faid 
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ſaid governor and company, and their ſucceſſors for 
ever, ſhall continue vne body corporate and politic, 
by the name aforeſaid, and ſhall for ever receive and 
enjoy the ſaid entire yearly fund of 100,000 l. to- 
gether with perpetual ſucceſſion and privilege of 
excluſive banking, and all other abilities, powers, 
privileges, and advantages whatſoever, whereunto 
they were intitled by the acts or charters then in 
force; ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch reſtrictions and 
rules, and alſo to ſuch other agreements, as in the 
ſaid acts and charters are preſcribed. The privi- 
lege of excluſive banking, is, after this, very ſtrong- 
ly guarded, tho” it was thought that ſome doubts 
may ariſe after the firſt of Auguſt, 1786, when 
their debt is redeemable, upon a year's notice, 
whether thoſe privileges do not ceaſe and deter- 
mine. 

The next money-matter, of great importance, 
which came under the cognizance of the parlia- 
ment, related to the conſideration of proper methods 
for raiſing a revenue in the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations in America, towards defraying the ne- 


ceſſary charges of defending, protecting, and ſecur- 


ing them. This conſideration took in a great 


variety of objects, but eſpecially that of preventing 
ſmuggling, ſo as that the duties laid upon the 
American trade may come into the hands of the go- 
vernment. The miniſtry met with no oppoſition 
in carrying through this meaſure, which in itſelf 
was ſo very reaſonable after the prodigious ex- 


pences the mother country had been at upon thoſe 
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Refracto- 
ry con- 
duct of 
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colonies and plantations, and conſidering the great 


probability of wars and diſturbances with the Indi- 
d oh ans 
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ans during the infancy of the peace. But the behaviour 
of the aſſemblies in North America towards his ma- 


jeſty's governors was far from exhibiting any marks 


of zeal or affection ei her to the fervice of the king 
or their mother- country. The illicit trade openly 
carried on between them and the French and Spa- 
nith colonies, bade defiance to all law and regulati- 
ons, and many intimations had been thrown out 
that it was not impoſſible for them to withdraw their 
dependency upon Great Britain. The diſputes in 
Penſylvania, New England, Virginia, and other 
colonies, before the late war, carried with them diſ- 
agreeable prognoſtics, which were quieted only by 
the tear of the French. That fear is now remoy- 
ed; the colonies are not only extended but ſecured, 
and the continent of America alone contains above 
two millions of free Britiſh ſubjects: the neceſſity 
of having a revenue raiſed from ſuch a body was 
ſelf-evident ; but ſome thought it might be dan- 
gerous to provoke them. To this it was replied, 
that the danger muſt encreaſe by forbearance 
and as the taxation was indiſpenſable, the ſooner the 
experiment was made the better. 

On the 10th of March the houſe reſolved upon 
ſeveral new duties on imports and exports to and 
from the Britiſh colonies and plantations in Ame- 
rica; the whole amounting to a very conſiderable 
ſum, Among the other reſolutions, one was, that 
towards further defraying the ſaid expences, it may 
be proper to charge certain ſtamp duties in the ſaid 
colonies and plantations. But this reſolution was 
reſerved to take place the ſucceeding year. It was 


remarkable that thoſe reſolutions which paſſed into 
laws 
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laws affected no neceſſary of life, nor any material An. 1764. 
for manufacture, nor gave the leaſt diſcouragement 
to the neceſſary population of thoſe vaſt domi- 
nions. 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, his majeſty The ſeſſi- 
ut an end to it by a ſpeech the moſt extra- on of par- 
ordinary that had ever come from the throne ſince Kms 
the acceſſion of the family of Hanover. Though the 
election of a king of the Romans was then actually 
proceeding at Franckfort, and though that of a king 
of Poland intereſted in one ſhape or other all the 
powers upon the continent, yet his majeſty made no 
mention of either of thoſe great events. The public 
ſaw, to its pleaſing amazement, that the withdrawing 
Britiſh money from bribing German princes was 
the ſureſt way to eaſtbliſh the tranquillity of Europe; 
and the immenſe ſums which had been laviſhed 
upon German ſubſidies, during the two laſt reigns, 
now roſe freſh toevery one's remembrance. His ma- 
jeſty, in general, told the houſe that he had received aſ- 
5 ſurances ot the pacific diſpoſitions of the ſeveral pow- 
ers with whom we were lately at war. He thanked 
the houſe for the ſupplies for maintaining the fleet 


n 

4 in a reſpectable ſtate ; for augmenting the public 
revenues, uniting the intereſts of the moſt diſtant 
» poſſeſſions of his crown, and for encouraging and 
it ſecuring their commerce with Great Britain; but 
y above all he took notice with pleaſure of their hav- 
d ing diſcharged a part of the heavy debt contracted 
2 and unprovided for during the late war, without 
a impoſing upon the kingdom the burden of any 
td new taxes, The calm which was ſo viſible at the 


ws 1 3 cloſe 
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An. 1764. cloſe of this ſeſſion was ſoon diſturbed by exploſi- 
ons from the preſs, if poſſible more fierce than any 
that had been yet diſcharged. The veracity of the 
miniſters was attacked with regard to the accounts 
of the finances that had been given by them or their 
friends to the public; and their enemies triumphed 
till the next publication in defence of the government 
deſtroyed the grounds of their oppoſition. Other 
pamphlets were publiſhed, defending the minori- 
ty, as if the queſtion about Mr. Wilkes had been 
entirely decided in the courts below, and that there- 
tore no dependency of a litigation ought to have at- 
fected the queſtion which had been moved againſt 
general warrants in parliament. Some great names 
were publicly mentioned, as the avthors of thoſe 
pamphlets, nor was the report cver contradicted; 
but the cauſe of oppoſition was hurt by ſuch 
publications, becauſe both ſides having appealed 
to facts, they turned out inconteſtably in favour of 
the miniſtry. But we are now to attend a ſcene of 
a different and a more pleaſing nature, 

H:ftory of The noble and liberal manners which his majeſty 

the tour had introduced into his court excluded the narrow 

4 1 circumſcribed notions that had generally prevailed 

ya 

nighneſs even in Engliſh palaces. A taite for the arts was 

| the duke now united to the love of liberty, and the gloomy 
of Vork habits of prepoſſeſſion and prejudice began daily 
to wear off, The public had not for many years 

ſeen a prince of the Britiſh blood improving himſelf 

by travel ; and as an heir-apparent to the crown 

was now born, his royal highneſs the duke of York 

obtained his majeſty's leave to add the improve- 

ments of travelling to his other acquiſitions, _ 

ha 
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qualified him to make the tour of Europe with more 
than an empty parade of curioſity. That he might 
avoid the fatigue of ceremony, he reſolved to travel 
under the title of earl of Ulſter. On the 23d of 
September 1763, he embarked on board the Centu- 
rion, commanded by commodore Harriſon, with the 
royal ſtandard hoiſted at the main-top-maſt-head ; 
and after receiving due honours from the ſhipping, 
he ſet fail, and arrived on the 3d of October at Liſ- 
bon. A viſit of this kind, after the recent delive- 
rance of Portugal by the Britiſh arms, could not 
but be highly agreeable to his moſt faithful ma- 
jeſty. His royal highneſs lodged in the houſe of 
the ſecretary of ſtate; he was attended by the 
king's equipages, and was offered a guard, but he 
declined it. Nothing was omitted on the part of 
the court and the miniſtry, to teſtify the high ſenſe 
of the obligations they lay under to the king and 
nation of Great Britain. Muſic, operas, and enter- 
tainments were every day exhibited for the diver- 
ſion of ſo illuſtrious a gueſt; the count de Oeyras, 
Senhor don John, the high-admiral, the archbi- 
ſhop of Evora, the lord chief juſtice, were ap- 
pointed to attend him, and he dined with the count 
de Villanova, Oa the 15th of October he went to 
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To Liſ- 


bon. 


Mafra, where the royal family then reſided, and 


it was thought he took that opportunity of diſ- 
charging a private but important commiſſion with his 
moſt faithful majeſty and his miniſters. The Bri- 
tiſh conſul and merchants in Liſbon diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in entertaining his royal highneſs with a 
moſt magnificent ball and ſupper. He ſpent three 
weeks and four days in the capital of Portugal. 
Y4 During 
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During that time, his Britannic majeſty's ſhip the 
Valeur had failed to Genoa, to apprize the Britiſh 
conſul of his royal highneſs's intention to viſit that 
city; and he reimbarked at Liſbon on the 28th 
of October, proceeding to Gibraltar with the 
Thames frigate and Vulture floop, in company, 
He was received with proper honours by general 
Cornwallis the governor ; and, after ſpending two 
days in viewing that ſtupendous fortreſs, he pro- 
ceeded to Minorca, where he arrived on the 11th of 
November, and had an opportunity of examining 
the fortifications of Fort St. Philip. As the Duke 
of York, by his education was perfectly well quali- 
fied to judge of the ſtate of thofe two bulwarks of 
the Britiſh empire in the Mediterranean, the public 
of England was highly pleaſed at his viſiting them; 
and it has been ſaid that ſeveral very uſeful works 


are now adding to Gibraltar, in conſequence of 


ſome obſervations made on the ſpot by his royal 
highneſs. On the 17th of the ſame month he fail. 
ed from Minorca, attended by the Lively and 
Thames frigates; and, after encountering ſome bad 
weather, he arrived at Genoa on the 28th at night, 
The good faith which England had obſerved to- 
wards that republic ever ſince the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by avoiding all opportunities of inter- 
meddling with the affairs of Corſica, where the in- 
ſurgents had often offered to put themſelves under 
the Britiſh protection, had diſpoſed the Genoeſe to 
entertain tie higheſt opinion of Engliſh honour; 
and the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in every part 
of the globe had inſpired them with the moſt ex- 


alted ideas of the Britiſh power; ſo that nothing 
. 4 | could 
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with which thoſe republicans received and enter- 
tained the royal ſtranger. The Genoeſe maſter 


of the ceremonies came on board the Centurion, 


and acquainted his royal highneſs that the republic 
had ordered a palace to be fitted up for his ule; 
but as the duke ſtill retained the character of earl 
of Ulſter, he declined that and all the other honours 
intended him, excepting a deputation of {ix noble- 
men, who were appointed on the part of the ſenate, 
to attend him during his reſidence at Genoa; their 
names were James Gentile, Bartholomew Lomel- 
lino, Nicolas Cattaneo, Jerome Durazzo, Jerome 
Veneroſo, and Dominic Franzone. Moſt of the 
Genoele nobility attended thoſe deputies in paying 
their reſpects to his royal highnels. On the goth 
of November he received a preſent, on the part of 


the republic, of all kinds of fruits, wines, wild 


fowl, and - other refreſhments; and the Duke 
going on ſhore in the evening, was entertained 
with a magnificent ball, and a ſupper of forty co- 
vers, in the palace which had been prepared for 
his reception. Even the gloomy forms of their reli- 


gion were ſet aſide to do honour to his perſon and 


high rank; for, though it was advent time, when 
no theatrical diverſions nor matking is allowed in 


that ſtate, yet, after the ball, the palace doors were 


thrown open, and a great company of maſkers were 
aimitted, to teſtify their 1 to his royal 

highneſs. | 
The 2d and 3d of December were ſpent in con- 
certs and aſſemblies, in which the nobility of Ge- 
noa vied with each other in the magnificence of 
their 


Turin. 
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Aa.1764. their dreſſes and equipages; and nothing could he 


more ſplendid than the diverſions and entertain- 
ments exhibited during the remaining part of the 
month. His royal highneſs did not yield to 
the noble Genoeſe in politeneſs. He invited 


the greateſt perſonages of their republic to an 


entertainment on the 10th of January, on board 
his ſhip, and being ſenſible of the great ſums 
laid out in entertaining him, it is ſaid that he 
made preſents during his reſidence at Genoa to the 


amount of near 40, coo ducats. On the 11th of 
February he left that magnificent city, one of the 
moſt ſhewy perhaps of any in the worid, and ſet 


out by land to viſit his Sardinian majeſty's domi- 
nions. No prince in Europe, the empreſs queen 
excepted, had been more beholden than his 
Sardinian majeſty to the friendſhip of Great 
Britain, which has rendered him far more power- 
ful than any of his predeceſſors, and an impregna- 
ble bulwark to the ambition of France on the ſide 
of Italy. On the heights of Lonquette, the Duke's 


carriage happened to break down; and he proceed- 


ed on horſeback to Alexandria, acity, which, thro 
the gocd offices of England, had been ceded to the 
late king of Sardinian by the treaty of Utrecht. 
The high reputation in which the Britiſh royal fa- 
mily and name ſtocd in the preſent king's domi- 
nions broke through all reſtraint, notwithſtand- 
ing the deſire of his royal highneſs to continue ina 
private character. When he approached to Alex- 


'andria he was met in the king of Sardinia's name 


by the commandant of the place with two coaches 
and ſix, which attended him to the governor's 
houſe, 
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zouſe, (who was abſent on account of his health) Au. 1764. 


under a ſalute of 30 pieces of cannon, the guards 
laing the way and preſenting their arms. He was 
there waited upon and magnificently entertained 
by the chief nobility and the officers of the garri- 
ſon; and a captain's guard attended him. Af— 
ter viſiting the citadel, which is a complete piece 
of military architecture, he received at his depar- 
ture the ſame honours as at his arrival ; and pro- 
ceeding to Aſti, the next fortified town, he was 
there treated in the ſame reſpectful manner. 

When he arrived within ten miles of Turin he 
was met by his Sardinian majeſly's maſter of the 
ceremonies, and his deputy, with the royal equi- 
pages, which conducted him to a palace prepared 
for his reception, where he received the compli- 
ments of the king and royal family of Sardinia, 
and thoſe of all the foreign miniſters, who waited 
upon his royal highneſs in a body. After this he 
was Carried to court in the ſame equipages, attend- 
ed by the maſter of the ceremonies, ' Mr, Pitt, the 


Britiſh envoy at Turin, fir William Boothby, and 


colonel St. John. His reception and entertain- 
ment by his Sardinian majeſty differed in no re- 
ſpect from what it would have been had he appear- 
ed as duke of York. At the bottom of a private 
ſtair-caſe he was met by the ſame lord of the bed- 
chamber, who had complimented him in the name 
of the king, and was conducted from the head of 
the ſtairs by the grand chamberlain, to the royal 
preſence : his majeſty, on this occaſion, was attended 
by the duke of Chablais, his eldeſt fon by his 
ſecond marriage, and the prince of Piedmont, eld- 


eſt 
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An.1764. eſt fon to the duke of Savoy, (the heir of his Sardi- ſc 
nian majeſty” who was then confined b 4 
jeſty's crown) who was then confined by a 
fever to his room. He yas afterwards attended , 
by the duke and the prince to the duke and ducheſs . 


of Savoy's apartment, where he was received by f 
Le a 

the reſt of the princes and princeſſes of the royal 
family; and then reconducted to his palace 
with the ſame ceremonies, and in the ſame equi- ; 
pages. a | 
All this ſtate and magnificence did not exclude 


the warmeſt teſtimonies of eſteem and cordiality in 
the interviews his royal highneſs had with his Sar- 
dinian majeſty and the royal family, whole heart 
the duke won by the politeneſs, eaſe, and ſincerity 
of his behaviour. He ſeemed as if he had been 
born and educated in the Sardinian court; and when 
the firſt ceremonies were over, he was waited upon 
by the prince of Carignan and his ſon, the great 
officers of ſtate, the knights of the order of the 
Annunciation, and by ail perſons of diſtinction 
7 about court. On the 15th of February, count 
Albeni de Belgios came from Milan to Turin on 
the part of the duke of Modena, who, by order of 
the empreſs. queen, offered his royal highneſs the 
ducal palace at Milan when he ſhould viſit that 
city. The viſits of ſtate and public entertainments 
being over, his royal highneſs inſpeCted the citadel 
and the other fortifications about Turin; and 
then received, by the marquis. Calcagnini, the 
duke of Parma's compliments, with an invita- 
tion to ſpend ſome time at his court. During 
the reſidence of his royal highneſs at Turin, he 
gave ſeveral magnificent entertainments to " 
royal 
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royal family and nobility, and more than once An. 1764. 


dined with his majeſty in private. On the 6th of 
March he took leave of the court of Turin, who 


ſeemed to be ſenſibly affected at his departure. 


His royal highneſs then ſet out for Milan, where 
he was received and treated with all the honours due 
to his rank; but when he came to Parma, he only 
ſtopt till he could change horſes ; and he received 
the compliments from the duke by Mr. Tillot at 
his coach-door. On the 16th he arrived at Flo- 
rence, and took up his reſidence at the houſe of 
Sir Horace Mann, the Britiſh miniſter there, Tho? 
he declared that he would be known under no 
other character than that of earl of Ulſter, yet the 
ſtreets through which he paſſed was crowded with 
ſpectators, and a guard attended him; but his royal 
highneſs politely diſmiſſed it. The marſhal Botta, 
the members of the regency, and the great chan- 
cellor of Ruſſia, who was then at Florence, ſent to 
know when they might be permitted to wait upon 
his royal highneſs. He received them after dinner, 
but declined the offer made him by the marſhal, 
in the name of the emptror, of the uſe of the im- 
perial equipages and palaces, during his reſidence 
at Florence, Next day he took a tour about the 
town in his coach, called upon marſhal Botta, ad- 
mitted all the Engliſh to dine with him; and the 
day following he received the members of the re- 
gency, and the foreign miniſters, Hearing that 
marſhal Botta declined, out of reſpect, to invite 


him to dinner, his royal highneſs ſent him word 


that he would dine with him on the 19th; and the 
evening concluded with a grand aſſembly opened 
for 


Florence; 
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An.1764- for the ladies. As the neighbourhood of Florence 


Leghorn. 


The Tuſ- 
can ſtates. 


is perhaps the moſt delightful ſpot in Italy, it is 
no wonder his royal highneſs remained there till 
the 2d of April. 

Next day he arrived at Leghorn, attended by 
Sir William Boothby, colonel St. John, and Sir 
Horace Mann. About four miles from the town 
he was met by Mr. Dick, the Britiſh conſul, with a 
train of twenty coaches, that carried the gentle. 
men of the factory. After this, he admitted the 
governor of Leghorn into his coach, entered the 
City eſcorted by a detachment of dragoons, and un- 
der the diſcharge of three rounds of twenty-four 
cannon, with the garriſon drawn out; but he ordered 
a company of grenadiers, who had been ſent as his 
guard, to Mr. Dick's houſe, where he lodged, to be 
diſmiſſed. When he had received the compliments 
of the factory, the governor, the civil and military 
officers, and the principal nobility of both ſexes 
in the place, he viſited whatever was curious in 
the port, the mole, and the Lazaretto, and admitted 
the governor, with ſome of the chief inhabitants 
and gentlemen of the factory, to dinner. He then 
diverted himſelf with hunting in the woods of 
St. Roſori, a ſpot dedicated to the diverſion of the 
Grand Duke; and was there magnificently te- 
galed by the governor under a tent. 


From Leghorn, his royal highneſs went to Piſa, 
and on the road he was met by a guard, which con- 


ducted him into the town under a diſcharge of its 
artillery. From Piſa he proceeded directly to Lucca, 
a republic whoſe ſtate gives us ſome reſemblance 
of that happy induſtry which is protected by liberty, 

or 
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er at leaſt the appearances of it. Small and impor- 
tant as Lucca formerly was, its preſent magiſtrates 
entertained his royal highneſs with amazing ſplen- 
dour. Six of their nobles met him at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from their city, and paid him very polite 
compliments. He was received under a diſcharge 
of the artillery, and choſe to alight at an inn, tho 
the magiſtrates had provided a houſe for the uſe of 
their illuſtrious viſitor. The ſame deputies waited 
upon him at his inn, to deſire his acceptance of a 
preſent, conſiſting of eighteen cheſts of oil, wine, 
coffee, chocolate, wax, ſweetmeats, hams, and va- 
rious other refreſhments. This preſent was uſhered 


in by a maitre d'hôtel, (whom his royal highneſs 


generouſly rewarded) and carried by fifty ſervants 
in the livery of the republic. The Duke then 
was conducted in coaches of the republic to 
the palace, which was magnificently furniſhed, 
and had been prepared for his lodging, where he 
met with a ſplendid entertainment, of which many 


ladies partook. A ball followed, with a concert of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic ; nor did the company 


break up till three in the morning. His royal 
highneſs then ſet out on his return to Florence; and 
in paſſing Piſtoia, he was ſaluted by the cannon, 
complimented by the governor of the place ; and 
after lying at one of the emperor's hunting ſeats, 
returned in the evening to Florence, where he 
partook of the uſual diverſions. On the 11th of 
April, marſhal Botta and the regency waited 
upon the Duke to wiſh him a good journey; and 
he ſet out, attended by Sir Horace Mann, for 
Sienna, He was met on the road by the nobility 


of 
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of both ſexes in their coaches, and received into the 
city with the ſame honours as at Leghorn ; where 
his apartments were furniſhed by marſhal Botta's or- 
ders from the wardrobe of the emperor. After a 
ſhort refreſhment, the governor and the com- 
mandant of the troops there, attended his royal 
highneſs while he inſpected the principal curioſities 
of the place; and in the evening he was, by order 
of the marſhal Botta, entertained at a lady's houſe 
with a magnificent ball, at which all the people of 
diſtinction in town alliſted, 

Hitherto the public of Great Britain were great- 
ly divided in opinion, whether a Britiſh prince 
would viſit the capital of Italy, which was the reſi- 
dence of a perſon who bears his illuſtrious title, 
and of the pretender to his brother's crown and 
dominions. But the amiable qualities of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty and his illuſtrious family, had diſ- 
armed even prejudice and bigotry; and it was in- 
ſinuared that, rather than his royal highneſs ſhould 
be pur to the ſmalleſt inconveniency, the excepti- 
onable perſonages would leave the city during his 
reſidence in it. The Duke having left Sienna on 
the 13th of April, paſſed through Bon Convento, 
San Quericio, Radicofino, the laſt place in the Flo— 


rentine dominions, Aquapendente, the firſt in the 


pope's territory, Bolſona, Monte fiaſconci, famous 
for its wines, Viterbo, where he lodged, Monto 
Roſa, Varca, and Veii, the rival of antient 
Rome; and on the 14th he arrived at that capital. 
It happened that his royal highneſs had ſome 
knowledge of certain noblemen there of high qua- 


lity, who had viſited England; and his holineſs 
had 
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had the politeneſs to ſend the grand prior Corſini, An. 1766. 


and one of the Borgheſe family, both of whom 
had been in England, to compliment him in the 
name of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and to offer 
their ſervices during his reſidence at Rome. Had 


his holineſs been at the head of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, he could not have treated his royal highneſs 


with greater marks of eſteem, regard, and benevo- 
lence, than he expreſs'd. The two princes, already 
mentioned, attended him through all the labyrinths 
of ruin and magnificence. Princes, cardinals, and 
noblemen vied with each other in doing him honour; 


and the elegant magnificence of this once miſtreſs 


of the world ſeemed to be revived in the enter- 
tainments of every kind that were made for his royal 
highneſs. His holineſs made him a preſent of ſome 
cheſts of rich wine, beſides ſome valuable cutioſi- 
ties, and every thing that was rare waited upon 
the illuſtrious ſtranger from princes and noblemen, 
for his acceptance. Before the duke left Rome, the 
pope ordered a horle-race, after the Roman manner, 
to be performed by barbs . The evening before 
his departure, he ſent him, in a preſent, two fine 
pictures, and the prints of Rome, elegantly bound, 
with a compliment of perſonal regard for his 
royal highneſs, on account of his prudent, pleaſ- 
ing, and affable behaviour. It is ſaid that the 
Duke, on taking leave of his two princely 
conductors, made them a noble preſent of Saxon 
porcelane. 


1— —„ 
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* For a deſcription of this kind of horſe-racing, ſee Can- 
damine's Travels, 


Numb, 48. 1 His 
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His royal highneſs returned to Florence from 
Rome, and from thence ſet out for Bologna, where 


he arrived on the 5th of May. Having ſeen what- 


Parma, 


ever was worthy of curioſity in that once famoug 
ſeminary of learning, and every where attended by 
the uſual honours due to his rank, he ſet out for 
Parma, where he alighted at the hotel Palavicini, 
and was complimented again by Mr. Tillot, who 
immediately introduced him to his maſter. The 
duke of Parma is, in his behav our, a remarkable 
exception to the pride and formality for which the 
Spaniſh branches of the families of Auſtria and 
Bourbon have been generally noted. As he was 
an early adventurer for ſovereignty, he entered 
upon life with few prepoſſeſſions, and his ſubjects 
have experienced under him that happineſs which 
reſults from the good ſenſe of a ſovereign, who 
places his greatneſs in the welfare of his people. 
He received the duke of York with the ſame eaſe 
and frank neſs with which he would have receiy'd his 
brother; and ſome Engliſh noblemen of great diſ- 
tinction being then at the court of Parma, all their 
parties and entertainments were agrecably heighten- 
ed, eſpecially as the duke of Parma himſelf is no 
ſmall proficient in the Engliſh language. The illuſ- 
trious ſtranger vilited all the branches of the royal 
houſe of Spain then at Parma; often dined and lived 
in a kind of intimacy with the court; partook. 


* of all the diverſions of the field and the theatre, 


where the actors carried their complaifance ſo far to 
his royal highneſs, that in one of their operas, they 
introduced ſome complimentary lines upon his per- 


fon, After hunting in the park of Colorno, and 
partak- 
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partaking of a vaſt variety of muſical, maſking, and 


other, exhibitions, the whole concluded with a mag- 
ciicent maſquerade ball at the theatre; at which 
the duke of Parma and all the royal family aſſiſted. 
His royal highnels proceeded from Parma to 
Mantua, where he was entertained with proper 
honours ; and on the 25th of May he was received 
on the frontiers of the Venetian ſtate, by detach- 
ments of light Dalmatian horſe, who eſcorted him 
to Verona, Here a magnificent bull-feaft had been 
prepared for his entertainment, to be exhibired in 


the old amphitheatre, which is perhaps the com- 


pl:teſt Roman antiquity in the world, of that kind, 
His royal highneſs's ſcheme of travelling prevent- 
ed this mark of reſpe& being ſhewn to him; and, 
after receiving at his inn the compliments of M. 
Cornaro, the poteſta, he proceeded to Vicenza, 
where he alighted from his coach to ſee the Olympic 
theatre; and proceeding to Padua, was there com- 
plimented by the proveditor and the chief nability. 
On the 26th at night, he arrived at Venice. 

The government of that ancient, and once 
powerful Republic, have for ſome years courted 
the protection, and cultivated the friendſhip of 
England. Fallen from what they were, they omit- 
ted no mark of eſteem and regard for the Britiſh 
nation, whole intereſt it 1s to preſerve a proper 
balance of trade among all the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic ſtates z in conlequence of which, Venice 


of late has been diſtinguiſhed with particular fa- 
vours and honours. More than one Engliſh noble- 


man of high rank, during the late reign, reſided 
there as ambaſſador; and we have already men- 
2 2 tioned 
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An.1764. tioned the great pomp with which their ambaſſa- 


dors appeared at London. The truth is, the friend- 
ſhip of England has ſecured to that republic the 
reſpe& of her inveterate enemies the Turks, and 
of all the Barbary ſtates; and ſhe has, for above 
thirty years paſt, remained in a ftate of tranquil 
proſperity. Four deputies of the firſt quality 
were appointed by the doge to attend his royal 
highneſs during his reſidence at Venice; magnifi- 
cent boxes were fitted up in the opera-houſe for 
his reception there; and a very fine felucca was built 
ro carry him through the different quarters of the 
city. He was attended by other feluccas, filled 
with the Engliſh nobility and gentry, who happen- 
ed to be then at Venice, and by noble Venetians, 
all of them rowed by boat-men in Engliſh dreſſes. 
He viſited the arſenal, (and while he was there, 
they began to build a large galley,) the rope-walks, 
the armoury, and it is faid ſaw 3000 hands em- 
ployed in ſhip-building. Concerts of muſic attend- 
ed him, and feats of activity, peculiar to the coun- 
try, were every where exhibited for his amuſement, 


On the goth, he received from the magiſtrates of 


Razon Vecchia, the uſual preſents made to foreign 
princes, conſiſting of a large ſervice of glals for a 
deſert, and of wax in a variety of forms of birds, 
fruits, and flowers, to which was added a bureau of 
very extraordinary workmanſhip. After thoſe 
and many other honours had been paid him, both 
by land and water, his royal highneſs, on the 3d of 
June, ſaw, in a very noble barge, the famous cere- 
mony of the doge proceeding in his bucentoro or 
galley of ſtate, to eſpouſe the Adriatic fea; and in 
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the evening be was entertained with a concert of An.1764. 


muſic, 
Theſe were but preludes to the magnificent ex- 


hibitions upon the great canal on the 4th of June, 


his Britannic majeſty's birth-day. The zeal of the 
deputies was not to be damped by the ſhortneſs of 
time allotted for the preparatians of this glorious 
ſpectacle, which the Venetians call a public regatra, 
It is introduced by a race in ſingle boats of a four 
mile courſe, terminating in a conſpicuous ſtruc- 
ture, erected on barges repreſenting the palace of 
Joy; and in the front of the firſt ſtory was repre- 
ſented Venice embracing Britain. His royal high- 
neſs having received the compliments of all the 
Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed foreigners at the houſe of Mr. Murray, 
the Britiſh reſident, went on voard a veſſel called 
a biſſona, and was attended by a numerous and 
ſplendid train of barges, which rendezvouſed be- 
fore his palace, to the number of nine magnificent 
peotas, ten fine biſſonas, ſeven margarottas, and 
one ballotina; all of them terms for various 
magnificent water-carriages, After the firſt race 
was over, his royal highneſs went aſhore to a 
palace, where a noble collation was prepared for 
him; and from its balcony he ſaw the remaining 
diverfions, the moſt ſplendid perhaps of the kind 
of any exhibited ſince the days of antient Rome, 
The peotas were emblematical pageants repreſent- 
ing the four elements, Great Britain, the Whale 
Fiſhery, the Triumphs of Pallas and Venus, and the 
Chariot of the Sun; all rivalling each other in 
pomp, and glittering with ſilver and gold, particu- 
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25. 1764. larly the various elegant dreſſes of the rowers, 


His re- 
turn to 


England, 


muſicians, and other figures, in each peota, richly 

adorned with laces, beſides the long fringes and 
taſſels of ſilver playing upon the water. The biſ— 
ſonas were barges with eight oars ; the margarottas 
with fix; and the ballotinas had four. Both barges 
and rowers were dreſſed in a moſt elegant taſte, and 
were as fine as ſilk, gold, and ſilver could make 
them. So very expenlive were the nobles upon 
this occaſion, that they changed all the dreſſes of 
their rowers after the third race. 

The nature of our undertaking does not permit 
us to particularize the vaſt profuſion of other 
honours and entertainments, which the Duke 
partook of during his ſtay in this ſuperb city; and 
indeed the variety, elegance, and richneſs, leave it 
in diſpute, whether the Venetians ſhewed them- 


ſelves more ingenioully inventive, or emulous of 


deſerving the good graces of his royal highneſs. 
On the 16th of June he went up the Brenta to Pa- 
dua, where he was received by four nobles; and, as 
uſual, entertained with all the elegances that muſic, 
art, and a happy climate could afford. The 


proveditor omitted nothing that could merit the 


approbation of his maſters, the Venetian ſenate, 
in the magnificent entertainments he gave to his 
royal highneſs during his reſidence at Padua. From 
thence the duke weat to Vincenza, where he ſaw 
all the curious pageantries exhibited by the clergy 
and the natives, on the feaſt of the Corpus Domini, 
In the afternoon he ſaw a horſe-race, and took an 
airing in that beautiful neighbourhood, attended 
by a hundred and fifty very rich equipages. On 

the 
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the 11th of July he returned to Turin, where he An. 1764 


was received by his Sardinian majeſty and family, 
with the ſame marks of diſtinction and affection as 
before. He left Turin on the 26th, and arrived 
at Genoa on the 28th, On the 17th of Auguſt 
he. left Genoa, landed on the 20th at Nice, and 
proceeded from thence to Antibes, then to Carren, 
Avignon, and Lions, through Burgundy, and other 
parts of France to Calais; from thence he arrived at 
Dover, and on the 1ſt of September at London. 
Upon the return of the duke of York, aiter fo 
plealing a tour of travel, the public did not fail to 
reflect upon the very different entertainment his 


royal brother met with from the factions at home. 


Every fooliſh or inſolent exploit of a French officer 
by ſea or land; every commotion of government; 
every diſturbance occaſioned by floth, vice, or in- 
temperance, were, by the diſcontented, placed to 
the account of the government; and they were 
even loaded with the blame of the natural ſcarcity 
of proviſions which at that ſeaſon affected England, 
If the Engliſh at this time ſuffered a real grievance, 
it aroſe from the marriage act; the obſervance of 
which was now found to be intolerable and impracti- 
cable. Numbers of young people of great fortune 
repaired to Scotland, where they were married; and 
many great and eminent lawyers having objected 
to the validity of the Scotch marriages, the parties, 
their friends and families, were' thrown into the 
moſt cruel diſquietudes, with regard to the le- 
gitimacy of the iſſue from ſuch matches. Their 
conſternation was heightened by a declaration emit- 
ted by the preſbytery of Edinburgh, who thought 
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An. 1764. it their duty, in juſtification of themſelves, and the 


Invaſion 
of the 
French 
upon 
Turk's- 
Iſlaud. 


, 


reſt of their brethren of the eſtabliſhed church of 
Scotland, “ to ſay and declare, that not one of theſe 
marriages, nor any marriage of that kind, has been 
performed by any minifter of this preſbytery, nor 
ſo far as they know, by any miniſter of this eſta- 
bliſhed church. What forms the celebrators of 
ſuch marriages have obſerved, whether thoſe of the 
church of England, or of the church of Scotland, 
this preſbytery knows not.” This cruel ſtate of un- 
certainty occaſioned a bill being brought into the 
houſe of commons for annulling that act; but it 
met with great oppoſition ; tho* probably it will be 
regulated at a more favourable juncture. 

An incident which happened in the Weſt-Indies 
about this time greatly elevated the gentlemen of 
the oppoſition. On the coaſt of Spaniſh Hiſpaniola 
lies what is called Turk's-Iſland, properly fo call- 
ed, being the capital iſland of many others which 
go under that name. Tho! it is an uncomfortable 
barren ſpot, without either harbour or ſettlement 
upon it, and only about four miles in length, yet 
the coaſt abounds with fiſh, turtle, and ſea fowls; 
and the ſoil itſelf produces ſalt. As it is impoſſible 
for any ſettlement to ſubſiſt upon the iſland, the 
property of it is undetermined ; yet the Bermudi- 
ans and other Britiſh ſubjects reſort thither for the 
benefit of gathering ſalt in the dry ſeaſon. Their 
life is the moſt wretched that can be conceived, by 
thoſe who have no idea of the ſweets of indepen- 
dency and induſtry. They dwell in huts covered with 
leaves; a kettle and a knife are their only utenſils 
ſalt pork, and when they have time to go in wy 
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of it, a turtle or guano is their food; and a ſtraw hat, 
check ſhirt, with a pair of very coarſe linnen trowſers 
form their dreſs. Their chief cuſtomers are the 
people of New-England, who buy their ſalt at the 
rates of from 4 d. to 6 d. a buſnel, for curing their 
fiſn, and pay them in truck. In June this year, a 
French 74 gua ſhip, with a ſnow, ſloop, and xe- 
beque, landed from Cape Frangois upon this unim- 
portant iſland, turned off the Engliſh, who were 
about 200, while they were making their ſalt, plun- 
dered and burnt their cabins, and carried their per- 
ſons priſoners, together with nine Engliſh veſſels, 
which they found off the iſland of Cape Francois. 
There they were detained one night, and next 
morning were told that they might go where 
they pleaſed, provided they did not return to 
Turk's-Iſland. 

It was generally thought that the French in- 
tended to attempt a ſettlement upon that uncom- 
fortable ſpot; and ſome gave out that they had 
robbed the Engliſh ſhips of a conſiderable pro- 
perty. Mr. Littelton, the governor of Jamaica, 


being informed of thoſe hoſtilities, loſt no time in 
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communicating his intelligence to the miniſtry, nor 


they in tranſmitting it to the earl of Hertford, the 
Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of France. In the 
mean time an account of the whole affair was laid 
before the public, and repreſented by the oppoſi- 


- tion writers, as a plan of the court of France, 


which was to be executed by D*Eſtaign, their ac- 
tive but infamous, governor at St. Domingo, for 
expelling the Engliſh, not only from that, bur 
from the other iſlands and poſſeſſions in the Weſt- 

Indies, 


See vol. 


iv. p. 245. 
246. 
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Indies. In ſhort, it was held forth as being a moſt 
juſtifiable ground for a new war, They were, 
however ſilenced, when they were told by authority, 
that the court of France, in anſwer to the repre. 
ſentations made by the earl of Hertford, demand. 
ing immediate ſatisfaction and reparation for acts 
of violence committed, on the 1ſt of June laſt, by 
the commander of a French ſhip of war, in con- 
junction with other French veſſels at one of the 
Turk's-iflands, had diſavowed thoſe proceedings, 


had diſclaimed all intention or deſire of acquiring 


or conquering the Turk's-iflands; and had given 
orders to the comte D'Eſtaign, governor of St. 
Domingo, to cauſe the ſaid iſlands to be immedi- 
ately abandoned on the part of the French; to re- 
ſtore every thing therein to the condition in which 


it was on the iſt of June laſt; and to make repa- 


ration of the damages which any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects ſnall be found to have ſuſtained, in conſe- 
quence of the ſaid proceedings, according to an 
eſtimation to be forthwith ſettled by the ſaid go- 
vernor with his majeſty's governor of Jamaica.“ 
This declaration was ſo explicit, and ſo much for 
the honour of the government, that the party was 
at once aſtoniſned and ſilenced. 

An incident of the like kind that happened 
about the ſame time, gave them ſtill a more pro- 
miſing handle for clamour. The reader, in the 
preceding part of this hiſtory, has ſeen in what 
manner the right which the Engliſh had to cut 
logwood, in the bay of Campeachy, has been aſcer- 
tained by treaty. It is certain that the court of 


Spain has been generally too remiſs in the inſtruc- 
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tions given to their governors, concerning the ob- 
ſervation of treaties negotiated with the Engliſh in 
Europe; and that this 'omiſſion has been often at- 
tended with fatal effects to both nations. After the 
peace of Fontainebleau was concluded, the Engliſh 
ſettlers on the bay of Honduras began to cut log- 
wood in the month of April, according to the 16th 
article of that treaty : but upon the 22d of Fe- 
bruary 1764, an order came from Don Joſeph Ro- 
ſado, commandant of Baccabar, obliging them to 
deſiſt, and to confine themſelves to Balis. Upon 
this the Engliſh joined in a petition to the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, under whole protection they are, 
ſetting forth, that the petitioners being ordered to 
withdraw from every other ſettlement, and retire 
to Balis with their effects, a total ſtagnation of buſi- 
neſs hath enſued; the commanders of ſhips, who 
have diſpoſed of their cargoes to the petitioners, 
ſeeing no poſſibility of payment, reſluſe any longer 
to ſupply them with proviſions ; that having now 
no plantations of their own to maintain themſelves 
and families, they ſee no poſſible means of preſerv- 
ing themſelves from famine ; that having no legal 
authority for ſettling diſputes among themſclves, 
they are reduced to a ſtate of anarchy and confu- 
ſion, in which the injured can have no redreſs,” 
Upon enquiry it was found, that the ſuſpenſion 
complained of, had been in conſequence of a let- 
ter, of the 29th of December, written to Joſeph 
Maud by Phillipe Remires d' Eſtines, captain-gene- 
ral cf Jucatan, who had arrived at Campeachy the 
7th of the fame month. The pretext was, that it 


was necefſary to do ſomething for ſecuring the log- 
* wood 
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ards; 


Spaniards from being impoſed upon, by pretendery 
to the rights of the Britiſh ſubjects. To obtain 
this end, Don Remires inſiſted upon obliging, in 
conſequence of a ſtipulation between the two 
crowns, the logwood-cutters either to be furniſhed 
with the royal ſchedule, which Spain had expedited 
to this end, or with the licence of the king of Eng. 
land, for the aforeſaid effect; and which was un- 


known before his arrival. 


Governor Litteiton, in conſequence of the log. 
wood-cutters petition, ſent an agent from Jamaica, 
to enquire into the ſtate of the caſe; and, if poſ. 
ſible, to ſettle matters. This agent found that 
the bay-men, by order of the Spaniſh governor, 
were limited twenty leagues up the ſouth-fide of the 
new river; and, if catched on the north- ſide, to be 
arreſted, and their negroes ſeized. In the river Balis, 
and four leagues to the ſouthward of its mouth, 
they were to be allowed free liberty, without inter- 
ruption ; but if diſcovered to be any further to the 
ſouthward, they ſubjected their effects to confiſcation, 

It is not to be diflembled that the proceeding of 
Remires againſt the logwood-cutters, before they 
had the neceſſary information to enable them to 
conform themſelves to his will, was at leaſt cap- 
tious; ſo that he was in fact obliged to pre- 
tend, that the logwood - cutters, inſtead of con- 
fining themſelves to cutting, which was all they 
were entitled to by the 17th article of the treaty, 
had extended themſelves, and gathered fruits as in 
their own country, without waiting for any ſettle- 


ment of limits. Whatever may be in this, it is 
certain 
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certain that Remires exceeded his authority. The An. 1764. 


Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of Madrid made 
complaints of his conduct, and the reply of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry was ** that they have not receiv- 
ed any advices from that governor relative to this 
affair; but that it is certain the catholic king has 
given poſitive orders to his governor of Jucatan to 
abide by, and obſerve the 17th article of the laſt 
treaty of peace ; and. that he will not approve of 
the conduct of his ſubjects who act in contraven- 
tion to it. That it is the intention of his catho- 
lic majeſty, that no one ſhall impede the Engliſh 
in their cutting logwood in the ſtipulated places 
and he will diſapprove of his governors and miniſ- 


ters, whenever they act to the contrary, and renew 


the moſt ſtri& orders to that effect.“ 

This anſwer, tho' very explicit, was far from 
ſtopping the mouths of the oppoſition- writers. 
They called out for a Cromwell to head them; and 
were even guilty of forgeries, that they might 
introduce encomiums upon that uſurper ®. They 
pretended that the anſwer was diſingenuous, be- 
cauſe it ſtipulated no ſatisfaction that was to be 


* 3 —_ An — a * — 
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* As a proof of this, the fuſeſt to deliver up Dunkirk 
reader will pleaſe to accept, into the hands of Lockit, my 
from the publications of that friend and counſellor, whom 
time, the following letter I have ſent with full power to 
from Oliver Cromwell to car- receive it, by the eternal God 
inal Mazarine, on his refu- Twill eome and tear thee from 
ſal to deliver up Dunkirk ac- thy maſter's boſom, and hang 
cording to treaty. ©* Thou thee at tne gates of Paris.” 
traitor, Mazarine, if thou re - O. Caouw EL. 
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given to the ſufferers, nor any puniſhment to be 
inflicted on the off-nding governor. In ſhort, they 
called out for an immediate declaration of war with 
Spain. Some of the miniſtry, perhaps, thought 
that a more explicit anſwer ought to have been 
given; and the earl of Rochford, the Britiſh mi- 
niſter at Madrid, was ordered to make freſh re- 
monſtrances. In conſequence of thoſe, new orders 
were diſpatched to Remires the governor of Juca- 
tan, in which his catholic majeſty diſapproved the 
proceedings of. that governor, with reſpect to 
his majeſty's ſubjects in the bay of Honduras; ex- 
preſſed his deſire of giving his majeſty the greateſt 
proofs of his friendfhip, and of preſerving peace 
with the Britiſh nation; and commanded Re- 
mires to re-eſtabliſh the Briciſh' logwood-cutters 
in the ſeveral places 'from which he had obliged 
them to retire; and to let them know, that they 
might return to. their occupation of cutting log- 
wood, without being diſquieted or diſturbed under 
any pretence whatſoever. Thoſe orders, ſo far as 
we are enabled to judge, were punctually complied 
with, nor have we heard of any farther complaints 
on that head; and to ſay the truth, the whole af- 
fair ſeems to have taken riſe from the officious 


tyranny of an ignorant Spaniſh governor. 


Caſe of 
Capt. Sy- 
brand. 


Another incident, which happened at this time, 
afforded freſh matter of clamour. The commo- 
dore of ſome Spanilh xebeques, who were cruizing 
againſt the Algerines in the Mediterranean, at- 
tacked an Engliſh merchant ſhip, commanded by 
one Captain Sybrand, who immediately hoiſted 
Engliſh colours; but having no guns on board, 


cried 


> 
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out for mercy. This it ſeems had no effect upon the An. 1764. 
Spaniards, and the firing continued till the Engliſh 

ſhip was rendered next to a wreck ; many of the crew 
were wounded ; one of the paſſengers loſt his arm, 

and the ſhip was carried into Carthagena. Tho?” 

this hoſtility very probably aroſe from a miſtake of 

the Spaniſh commodore; yet the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador remonſtrated ſo ſtrongly upon the head, that 

his catholic majeſty defrayed the expence of curing 

the wounded Engliſh, indemnified their captain for 

the interruption of his voyage, and gave the paſ- 

; ſenger a gratification for the loſs of his arm. The 

g ſpirit ne wn by the Engliſh government on this oc- 

. caſion was indeed highly laudable; but it is to be 

* WM vihed, for the continuance of the good under- 

" BM fanding between the two nations, that his catholic 

5 HM mijeſty would, in flagrant caſes, puniſh perſonally 

4 ſuch of his governors and commanders as commit 

WW violences againſt the Engliſh, either through hatred 
r 
1g 
d 


or ignorance, as they are equally attended with the 
lame inhuman effects. 

During thoſe occaſional differences with the En- 
court of Spain, an object of capital importance pre- croach- 


ſented itſelf in Newfoundland, where commodore N * 


f- Pliſer commanded the Engliſh ſhipping. By a French 

10 loop of war, which arrived from thence at Portſ- in New- 
J ound. 

| mouth, the French marine upon that iſland was re- jand. 

T preſented to be in a moſt formidable condition, and 

Wi was given out they intended to fortify St. Peter's; 


Mr. Paliſſer not being ſtrong enough to hinder 
them, It ſeems certain, that the behaviour of a 
French captain of a ſhip of war of 30 guns, had 
teen ſo very equivocal, that the ſloop had been 
ſent 
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An. 1764. ſent to England by the commodore. Upon its ar- 
rival, the party in the oppoſition andunced 2 
French war to be inevitable, unleſs the Britiſh go- 
vernment were diſpoſed to ſacrifice both Newfound. 
land and Canada to their antient enemies. In the 
mean time, however, Mr. Paliſſer ſent a floop to 
the French governor at St. Peter's, to enquire into 
the truth of the reports which prevailed of the 
French having mounted cannon, and erected 
works on that ifland, contrary to treaty. He, in an- 
ſwer, received aſſurances from the governor, that 
there was no more than one four-pounder mounted, 
without a platform, and with no other intention, 
than to anſwer ſignals to their fiſhermen in foggy 
weather; that there were no buildings or works 
erected contrary to treaty ; and that the guard con- 
ſiſted of no more than forty-ſeven men, and had 
never exceeded fifty, It farther appeared, by the 
commodore's letters, that there had not been, 
or were at that time, at the iſlands of St. Peter and 
Miquelon, more than one French ſhip of war of 
fifty guns, one frigate of twenty-ſix guns, and ano- 
ther of leſs force, with two large ſhips en flute, the 
deſtination of one of the ſaid ſhips en flute being 
for Cayenne, and the other for St. Domingo: that 
none of thoſe ſhips had, and the commanding of- 
ficer aſſured the commodore none of them would, 
enter into any of the harbours on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland. The commodore added, that 
the concurrent fiſhery in thoſe parts of the faid 
coaſts, whereon the French are by treaties permit- 
ted to fiſh, had been carried on, agreeable to the q 
treaty, and in perfect tranquility, 
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This account, publiſhed by authority, diſcon- An. 764. 
certed the ſchemes of all the enemies of our inter- Com. 
nal tranquility, whoſe reſources were for ſome time plaints 
confined to the finding out parallels between the from the 
law proceedings of the government againſt libel- — 4 
lers, and thoſe of the ſtar chamber. But freſh ac- gia Colo- 
counts from America ſoon ſupplied them with new nies. 
matter. After the concluſion of the peace, the 
government thought proper to ſend the moſt poſi- 
tive directions to their Weſt· Indian governor and 
commanders of ſhips, for breaking off all kind of 
commerce between the Britiſh colonies there, and 
the French and Spaniſh ſettlements. Thoſe orders, 
which perhaps were worded in too rigorous a man- 
ner, affected not only the inhabitants of Jamaica 
- and the Leeward iflands, but all the Britiſn Ame. 


l rica, whoſe commodities ulcd to bring them abun- 
e dance of gold ard ſilver from the French and Spa- 
g niards, by which they vere enabled to make their 
remittances to England. The moſt affecting re- 
f preſentations on this head were {cnt over from the 
Colonies to England. They complained that 
e all the Britiſh ſhips of war were naw converted into 
8 guarda- coſtas, and their commanders into ſo many 
it cuſtom-houſc officers, who teized every Spaniſh ſhip 
f- or veſſel which was carrying money. to be ex- 
, changed for Britiſh commodities. It was thought 
of that by this rigour, the French and Dutch iſlands 
at gained, in a few month, above a millions of dollars, 
id which muſt otherwiſe have been laid out in Jamaica. 
t- Thoſe complaints were ſo univerſal, that orders of 
he a lels ri zorous nature were ſent over, and that valu- 


able trade, or rather intercourſe, is now returning 
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An. 1764. to its former channel. Thoſe differences perhaps 


Cos ti- 


nental aſ- 


fairs. 


prevaiied on the court of Denmark to declare the 
ports of two of their iſlands, thoſe of St. Thomas 
and St. John, free for the importation of all Ame- 
rican productions, on paying five per cent. duty; 
but all European goods were to be imported in 
Daniſh bottoms only. 

The powers upon the continent of Europe re- 
mained all this while in a ſtate of unuſual tranquil- 
lity, excepting in Poland, where diffferences tub. 
ſiſted, on account cf the approaching election of 
a king. The diet there was ſo much in the in- 
tereſt of the empreſs of Ruſſia, that they declared 
the inveſtiture of prince Charles of Saxony in 1738, 
in the dutchy of Courland, to be null and void, 


and acknowledged Erneſt John, whom her Im- 
perial majeſty had reſtored to that government, 


to be the lawful duke; and that the dignity ſhould 
be perpetual in his, the Biron, family. | 

About the ſame time a defenſive treaty was con- 
cluded between that empreſs and the king of Pruf- 
ſia, containing a mutual guaranty of their reſpective 
dominions, and a ſtipulation of each furniſhing the 
other, if attacked, with 10,000 foot and 2000 horſe, 


or more, if needful. Neither party was to con- 
clude peace without the conſent of the other; both 


nations were to enjoy a free commerce with each 
other; the treaty was to be 1n force for eight years; 
and it contained a ſecret article for maintaining 
Poland in its right of free election, and to prevent 
all hereditary ſucceſſion. This treaty, and the tran- 
quil ſtare of the German empire after the election 


of a king cf the Romans, left his Pruſſian majeſty 
at 
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at liberty to purſue the excellent regulations which An. 1764. 
he had introduced into his dominions; of which one 
is particularly worthy of imitation, as it ebliges the 
proper officers to ſend an account .once a month 
of the behaviour of the inhabitants of their ſeveral 
diſtricts, to be ſigned by the clergymen of the 
place, and tranſmirted to the chamber of war and 
domains, who was to lay it before the king. One 
of the firſt fruits of the good underſtanding be- 
tween Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Poland, was ſeen in that 
republic formally agreeing to give the title of em- 
pre's to her Czarian majeſty, and that of king to 
his Pruſſian, upon his engaging never to lay any 
claim to Poliſh Pruſſia. This was followed by the 
ceremony of a betrothment at Charlottenburg be- 
tween prince Frederic- William, preſumptive heir 
of the throne of Pruſſia, and the princeſs Elizabeth 
Chriſtina Ulrica-of Brunſwie Wolfenbuttle; but, at 
| this time, a moſt unheard of tragedy in Ruſſia 
awakened the attention of all Europe. 

Iwan, or John, the unhappy fon of prince An- Traęical 
thony Ulric, ſecond brother to the reigning duke death of 


a of Brunſwic, and of Anne, daughter to Charles ow 
; Leopold duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, and Rulia. 


grand-daughter to Peter the Great, had, almoſt 
h fince his birth, continued in priſon. He had 
h been declared the royal ſucceſſor to the crown 
s; of Ruſſia; and his pretenſions were fo ſtrong, that 
8 neither the empreſs Elizabeth, or either of her ſuc- 
ceſſots thought fit to intruſt him with his liberty, 
) It has been credibly given out, that the emperor 
Peter III. intended to have releaſed him, had 
ity he not been prevented by depolitioa and death. 
* A a 2 Iwan, 
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An. 1764. Iwan, by the empreſs Catharine II. had been te. 


murder, and to have had under them a guard ap- 
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moved from the uſual place of his confinement to 
the caſtle of Schluſſelburg, at the time when ſhe 
was preparing to ſer out on a progrels to Mittar, 
the capital of Courland, with an intention, as was 
reported, to be preſent incognito at the election of 
Poniatowſk'i, king of Poland, an incident which 
was thought to be very intereſting to her. While 
ſhe was at Mitrau, an account arrived of the young 
prince's death in the following manner. A lieute. 
nant, one Mirowitz, belonging to the regiment of 
Smolenſko, deſired, out of his turn, that he might 
be admitted to do duty in the caſtle of Schluſſel- 
burg; which was granted him. About two in the 
morning, on the 15th of Augult, Mirowitz, all of a 


' ſudden, called up the main guard, formed it into 


a line, and ordered the ſoldiers to load with ball. 


Berenikoff, who was governor of the fortreſs, of. 


fering to interpoſe, Mirowitz preſented to him a 
forged order from the empreſs, importing, that her 
majeſty had formed the reſolution of reſigning the 
imperial crown of Ruſſia, and of putting it on the 
head of prince Iwan, whom in conſcience ſhe was 
obliged to acknowledge as the Jawful heir and ſo- 
vereign of Ruſſia; and that ſhe therefore com- 
manded the governor to ſet the prince at liberty, 

Iwan, when he was committed to the caſtle of 
gchluſſelburg, had been put under the care of two 
officers, captain Wlaſſeiff and lieutenant Tchekin, 
who appear to have been veterans in the trade of 


propriated to the cuſtody of Iwan's perſon. Ther 


orders were never to {uffer him to de part alive out 
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dut of his confinement, however plauſible the pre- An.176 


text might be. The governor, upon Mirowitz 
producing his forged order, diſputed its authenti— 
city; upon which the other knocked him down with 
the butt end of his muſket. The guard was attack- 
ed by Mirowitz, but he was repulſed ; upon which 
he ordered a piece of cannon to be brought from 
the baſtions, and planted againſt his opponents. 
The two keepers, prerending that they could not 
anſwer for the conlequences, ruſhed into the apart- 
ment of the unfortunate prince, who ſeems to have 
been entirely ignorant of the attempt, and mur- 
dered him in his bed in the moſt inhuman manner, 

To convince Mirowitz of iwan's death, they ex- 
poſed his body at the window, which ſtruck Miro- 
witz with ſuch diſmay, that he inſtantly abandoned 
his purpoſe, and ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner in- 
to the hands of the governor and the two officers. 
This extraordinary inſtance of moderation was at- 
tended with ſuitable effects. Ihe ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, who, very poſhbly imagined, that the order 
Mirowitz produced was authentic, ſubmitted like- 
wiſe to their governor, who ſent to Panin, one of the 
Ruſſian counſellors, a relation of the attempt and 
aſſaſſination, which was communicated to the em- 
preſs. She immediately ordered general Weymarn 
to take the neceſſary informations on the ſpot, in 
which there was no great difficulty, as Mirowitz 
freely confeſſed all he was charged with. She then 
referred the whole affair to the conſideration of 
her ſenate z and to make the proceeding the more 
ſolemn, ſhe ordered them to invite to their aſſiſ- 
cance the ſynod of the clergy, the three firſt claſſes, 


Aa 3 and 
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States of 
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mark. 
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and the preſidents of all the colleges. Mirowitz, of 
courſe, was condemned to death; ſix of the ſol- 
diers who had joined him, were puniſhed by run- 
ning the gantlope; and an officer who was privy 
to the deſign, was drowned in endcavouring to 
make his eſcape. It is ſaid, that Mirowitz fub- 
mitted to the block with great conſtancy and re- 
fignation. The court of Peterſburgh ſoon after 
publiſhed a relation, by authority, of the whole 
affair; but it was far from being ſatisfactory to the 
public. It was generally concluded, that the ot- 


ders of the two keepers were to murder the prince, 


rather than that he ſhould eſcape out of their 
hands, which joined with his innocence of the at- 
tempt, was thought to be inhuman and barbarous, 
It happened fortunately for the government of 
Ruſſia, that, at the time of this melancholy event, 
all its neighbours were in a profound ſtate of tran- 
quility. "The Swedes were cultivating a new diſ- 
covered filhery upon their coaſts, and were in no 
condition to diſturb the peace of the North. The 
king of Denmark, as uſual, was employed in re- 
gulations for the internal good of his country. He 
had, with a noble zeal for the advancement of li- 
terature, ſent five gentlemen, properly qualified, 
to make new diſcoveries in Egypt, Arabia, and 
other Eaſtern countries, and for collecting ſuch 


curious manuſcripts as could be found there, for 
illuſtrating geography and antient hiſtory. This 


expedition proved fatal to molt of the adventurers, 
who died on their journey but it was of ſervice to 
literature by the manuſcripts, inſcriptions, and diſ- 


coveries which they tranſmitted home. In the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of September this year, an event of im- 
portance to Great Britain, becauſe it ſtrengthened 
the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, took place in 
Denmark by the marriage of the princeſs of Den- 
mark with the hereditary prince of Heſſe, which 
was ſolemnized with great magnificence at Copen- 
hagen; after which the prince and princeſs ſet out 
for Hanau. 

The empire of Germany was at the ſame time 
intent upon an affair of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the rights of the princes who required a participa- 
tion in the election of a king of the Romans, 
Ever ſince the days of the emperor Charles V. a 
diſpute had ſubſiſted, whether, agreeably to the 
conſtitution of the empire, a king of the Romans 
could be elected during the life of the reigning 
emperor. The point was partly ſetiled by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia; it was afterwards unanimouſly 
agreed to in a general diet of the empire; and its 
contents firſt took place in the capitulation of the 
election of Charles VI. and was, on the vacancy 
of the Imperial throne, repeated in the following 
capitulations of election: It mentions three caſes, 
which legitimate the election of a king of the Ro- 
mans during the emperor's life. Firſt, great age, 
or a continuing indiſpoſition in the reigning em- 
peror. Secondly, his long abſence out of the Ger- 
man empire. Thirdly, a critical exigency, on 
which the preſervation and welfare of the ſacred 
Roman empire depends. The firſt fruits of the 
good underſtanding fo lately reſtored between the 
empreſs-queen and her late enemies, particularly 
the king of Pruſſia, was their agrecing upon the 

; Aa 4 election 
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An.1764. election ofa king of the Romans, an object that ſome 
years ago had met with inſurmountable difficulties, 
eſpecially from the princes of the empire, upon the 
reſtoration of the tranquility of Germany in 1748. 
This important affair was again reſumed by the 
court of Vienna; but tho? it met with no oppoſi- 
tion from the electors, it was not without its dif. 
ficulties. The archbiſhop of Mentz had con voked 
an electoral aſſembly to take the affair into conſi. 
derat on; and the miuiſter of the biſhop of Saitz- 
burgh preſented a remonſtrance to the Imperial 
miniſters at the diet at Ratiſbon, concerning the 
Tights of the coll-ge of princes. The anſwer re- 
turned was as follows : That his imperial majeſty 
was then employed in finding out an expedient for 
the content and conſolation of the princes of the 
empire, relating to the election of a king of the 
Romans, without prejudice to the electoral col- 
lege; and conſequently of ſuch a nature as to avoid 
all diſputes between them. This anſwer was far 
from being agreeable to many of the princes ; but 
in March following they received an Imperial re- 
ſcript from the electoral embaſſadots at Franck- 
fort, of their having come to a reſolution to pro- 
ceed to the election of a king of the Romans, on 
the third of that month. Upon this, the majority 
of the college, rather than give any farther oppo- 
fiction to ſo ſalutary a meaſure, preſented their aſ- 
ſent to the chief Imperial commiſſary; and the arch- 
duke Joſeph was accordingly choſen and crowned 
with great ſolemnity, at Fianckfort on the third of 
April. | 

At 
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At this time a treaty of marriage was on foot 
between the archduke Leopold of Auſtria and the 
infanta of Spain; and on the 16th of February it 
was celebrated at the palace of Buen-Retiro by the 
prince of Aſturias eſpouſing his ſiſter in the arch- 
duke's name. It remains for time to diſcover, 
whether thoſe new connections will give any addi- 
tional ſtrength to the family compact between the 
two great branches of the houſe of Bourbon. If 
we are to reaſon by appearances, neither of thoſe 
powers are inclinable at preſent to avail themſelves 
of that meaſure, ſo as to act offenſively againſt 
Great Britain; and any weight that the houſe of 
Auſtria may throw into it, can but little promote 
the apparent ends for which it was formed, we 
mean the reduction of Great Britain's influence 
in Aſia and America, which ſhe acquired 
by her extenſive trade and formidable marine. 
The acceſſion of the ſmaller branches that are in 
poſſeſſion of the Italian ſtates, even of Naples it- 
ſelf, can never give any uneaſineſs to Great Bri- 
tain, when ſhe maintains her ſuperiority by ſea 
in Europe; nor is it eaſy to conceive how it can 
for many years operate otherwiſe than defenſively 
againſt Great Britain, and that too only in caſe 
any ambitious ſcheme ſhould be formed by 
the court of Englayd upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, to the prejudice of any of the contracting 
parties; an event very unlikely to happen. 

The ſtate of Italy this year was truly deplorable, 
eſpecially in the kingdom of Naples and the do- 
minions of the church ; countries formerly cele- 
brated for their fertility and falubrity. This cala- 

mity 
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An. 1764 mity was owing to a terrible famine which pre. 


attended 
by a vaſt 
moFta- 
lity. 


vailed in Italy, and reduced the inhabitants to 
great diſtreſs. His Catholic majeſty, in pity to 
his former ſubjects, exerted himſelf wonderfully in 
their behalf, by ſupplying them from Spain with 
wheat, flour, and biſket, Thoſe ſupplies, how- 
ever, bore but little proportion to the numbers cf 
the diſtreſſed objects; and tho' the pope ordered 
300,000 crowns to be taken from the ſacred trea- 
ſure depoſited in the caſtle of St. Angelo, yet the 
relief it brought to his ſubjects was not adequate 
to their diſtrefſes. Large commilſions for buying 


up corn were ſent all over Europe, eſpecially to 


England; and it was thought that no leſs than 
30,000 tons were imported into the kingdom 
of Naples alone. This importation was fo far 
from removing, that it encreaſed the miſeries of 


the inhabitants. An infectious diſtemper broke 
out, and in leſs than ſix months above 572,000 


perſons died in that kingdom and a proportion- 
able number in the territories of the church; ror 
were other parts of Italy exempted from the ſame 
terrible viſitation, The numbers buried in churches 
threatened an immediate peſtilence, and thoſe in- 
humations were prohibited. The general voice 
was, that the infection had ariſen, or rather had 
been, encreaſed, through the noxious quality of the 
corn which had been imported; and it is ſaid, 
that this opinion was confirmed by the phyſicians, 
who had examined the corn itſelf ; but, perhaps, 
prepoſſeſſion operated ſtrongly upon the judgment 
both of the phyſicians and the public. It is cer- 
tain that vaſt quantites of grain were thrown into 
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and the chief blame of the fatal importation was 
thrown upon the Engliſh, to the great diſcredit of 
their country. An epidemical diſtemper, which 
broke out at the ſame time in Dalmatia (not to 
mention that a famine 1s generally accompanied by 
an infection) renders the cauſe aligned highly im- 
probable; but the fury of the people admitted of 
no reaſoning. The magiſtrates of Naples were 
obliged to give way to it, by impriſoning their 
corn merchants. The calamity ſpread to Sicily, 
once the granary of Europe; and the Syracuſans, 
in a tumult, reduced the houſe of one of their 
principal magiſtrates to aſhes, himſelf and family 
narrowly eſcaping with their lives. The violence of 
the diſtemper firſt abated in Naples and the great 
towns of that kingdom; and in the capital, about 
the middle of July, not above 100 perſons buried in 
a day; but at laſt the infection gradually wore off, 

Italy, at this time, enjoyed tranquility, but the 
Corſicans ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to the Genoeſe, 
who, finding themſelves unable to ſubdue them, 
applied for that purpoſe to the court of France, 
which had formerly affiſted them on the ſame oc- 
caſion. In the beginning of April, 1764, the re- 
bels had laid ſiege to Baſtia, which the Genoeſe 
not being able to raiſe, it had recourſe to that mea- 
ſure, They were the more alarmed, as the Corſi- 
cans had found means to ft out a number of armed 
veſſels of force, ſufficient to render the communi- 
cation between Genoa and their own ifland very 
precarious. They had formed themſelves into a 
regular government, and their aged chief, Paoli, 
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An. 1764. proceeded with all the dignity and firmneſs of legal 


who de- 
feat the 
Genoeſe: 


authority, by puniſhing crimes either againſt his 
government or private perſons Be had coined 
money; he had diſciplined his troops and eſtabliſhed 
two councils, one for the marine, and the other for 
the land department. In ſhort, they omitted no- 
thing that could prove they were determined to 
maintain the frecdom they had recovered. They 
had defeated Mata the Genoeſe general, who loſt 
above 500 men in an action at Furiani; and they 
had intercepted ſome of the Genoele ſtore-ſhips. 
They were by no means againſt ſubmitting to 
any of the great powers in Europe, but they in- 
ſiſted upon terme, and theſe were, „A general 
ſuſpenſion of arms ; the erection of a free ſenate, 
conſiſting of twenty four natives; exemptions from 
all taxes and other charges for twenty-one years, 
to give the country time to recover : that the 
Cor ſicans ſhall be conſidered as naturalized ſubjects 
in all the dominions of the prince who may at any 
time be choſen, declared, and acknowledged king 
of Corfica.” The Genoeſe had applied to the court 
of Vienna for aſſiſtance, but received no favours 
able anſwer, as they were in no condition to reim- 
burſe the expences of an expedition againſt fo 
brave and determined a people. The court of Eng- 
land had ordered a proclamation, prohibiting its 
ſubjects from aſſiſting them; and the other powers 
of Europe, his Sardinian majeſty eſpecially, ſeemed 
ſollicitous to clear themſelves from the ſuſpicion of 
having any connections with them. But notwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe appearances, it is more than pro- 
bable that they had foreign correſpondence, and 
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the Genoeſe miniſter preſented ſome memorials on 
that head, particularly one, complaining of the 
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ſubjects of Holland having ſupplied the malecon- 


tents of Corſica with warlike flores, It is remark- 
able, that all this while the Genoeſe government 
were publiſhing'in their Gazettes, moſt magnifi- 
cent accounts of victories which their ſhips and 
troops had obtained over thoſe rebels. 

The firſt certainty of the convention concluded 
between the French and the Genoeſe, was publiſh- 
ed in Auguſt, on the 7th of which moath it was 
ſigned at Compiegne, Ir imparted in ſubſtance, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould ſend ſeven 
battalions of his troops into Corſica, to ſtay there 
four years, and occupy Baſtia, St. Florent, Algag- 
liola, and Ajaccio; that theſe troops ſhould not 
be engaged in the war, but only be employed in 
ſecuring to the republic the poſſeſſion of theſe 
places; that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould fur- 
niſh them their pay, and bread and meat; but 
the iſland ſhould find them fire, candle, forage, 
and lodging ; that the republic ſhould be at go 
other expence than the ſtipulated ſubſidy; that in 
the places, which the French troops ſhould cccupy, 
there ſhould be no Genoeſe, and that the republic's 
repreſentatives there ſhould take cognizance only 


of civil affairs; that if by the preſence of theſe 


troops in the iſland, peace ſhould be reſtored, the 
molt Chriſtian king ſhoyld be a guarantee to it; 
that they ſhould be tranſported from France about 
the end of September, under convoy of two fri- 
gates and two xebequss, after which theſe frigates 
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coaſt of Corſica till the month of December. 
While this negociation was upon the carpet, ſome 
of the Corſican officers had been bribed by the 
enemies of Paoli, tho' eighty years of age, to aſſaſſi- 
nate him. The plot was diſcovered, and the con- 
ſpirators were carried before the aged chief, who 
behaved towards them with amazing magnanimity, 
He told them, that tho' they had forfeited their 
lives by conſpiring againft him, yet they were at 
liberty to depart and to examine themſelves, whe- 
ther from that moment he deſerved their enmity; 
and that, if they could prove a ſingle article of 2 
criminal charge againſt him, he was ready to ſub- 
mit. * 

The malecontents were beſieging San Fiorengo, 
when they had the firſt account of the convention 
concluded between the Genoeſe and the French. 
They immediately raiſed the ſiege, and retired to 
the inland parts of the country, that they might 
the more ſecurely lay the plan of their future ope- 
rations. Previous to this, and to give their party 
the greater conſiſtency, they renewed the military 
oath that was taken by Paoli and his adherents in 
the year 1754, and which, conſidering their cir- 
cumſtances, is drawn up with a ſpirit ſcarcely to be 
paralleled in hiſtory . They then reſolved to 
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* « We have ſworn, and die than enter into any nego- 
we call upon God to witneſs tiation- with the republic of 


it, that we will all of us ſooner Genoa, or return under — 
yoke, 
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the ſeveral diſtricts of the iſland, which was to in- 
ſpe and inforce the regulations which they had 
agreed upon, eſpecially thoſe forbidding all com- 
munication between the free inhabitants of Cor- 
ſica, and thoſe of the places belonging to the Ge- 
noeſe. They next reſolved to prohibit the French 
from coming into their iſland on any pretext what- 
ever; and that all propoſals for peace with the Ge- 
noeſe ſhould be rejected, unleſs they agreed to the 
preliminaries propoſed in the general aſſembly 
held at Caſinca in 1761. Paoli by the ſame re- 
ſolutions was authorized reſpectfully to repreſent 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in the name of the 
whole country, the injury he was doing to the free 


Corſicans, by ſending his troops thither at the 


time they were on the point of driving their ene- 
mies out of their iſland. Laſtly, they reſolved, 
that Paoli ſhould be charged to apply to the powers 
in friendſhip with Corſica, for their mediation with 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and to implore theic 


yoke, If the powers of Eu- 
rope, and the French in par- 
ticular, withdrawing their 
compaſſion from an unhappy 
people, ſhould arm themſelves 
againſt us, and concur in our 
total deſtruction, we will re- 
pel force by force; we will 
fight like deſperate men, de- 
termined either to conquer 
or die, till our ſtrength and 
ſpirits being quite exhauſted, 
eurarms fall out ot our hands; 


and when we have no ſtrength 
to take them up again, when 
all the reſource of our cou- 
rage ſhall be exhauſted, our 
deſpair ſhall furniſh us with 
the laſt, which ſhall be to 
imitate the famous example 
of the Saguntines, by ruſh- 
ing voluntarily into the fire, 
rather than ſubmit ourſelves, 
and our poiterity, to the in- 
ſupportable yoke of Genoeſe 
tyranny and ſlavety.“ 
protece 
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protection in defence of their rights and liberties, 
The public is not informed whether any ſuch ap- 
plications were ever made, bur it 1s certain that 
the French court was at great pains to Convince 
thoſe of London and Turin, that the convention 
was merely defenſive, and ſuch as was entirely 


conſiſtent with the laws of nations. Towards 


the end of November, the firſt diviſion of the 
French troops ſet fail, under the marquis de 
Marbeuf; and by the 21ſt of January following, 
they were in poſicſſion of all the poſts belonging 
to the Genoeſe. It remains for time to diſcover, 
whether any ſecret articles, which have not come to 
the knowledge of the public, are annexed to this 
convention. 

We have already mentioned the preparations 
making in Poland for the election of a king, and 
that count Poniatowſk!'s pretenſions were favoured 
by the empreſs of Ruſſia and the king of Pruſſia, 
the two powers principally concerned in the event 
of the election. The courts of Vienna and Ver- 
ſailles could not with indifference ſee a prince fo 
ſtrongly ſupported raiſed to that throne, eſpecially 
as he was perſonally poſſeſſed of all the virtues and 
qualifications neceſſary for reviving the antient 
glory of the Poliſh nation. France for ſome cen- 
turies paſt had, with great care and induſtry, cul- 
tivated an intereſt at the Porte ſuperior to any other 
European power; and this policy had been of in- 
finite ſervice to her in her diſpuces with the houſe 
of Auſtria and the empire of Germany. The -m- 
preſs-queen was apprehenſive of the conſquenc-- of 
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a ſtrict union among thoſe three powers, and omit- 
ted nothing to raile an oppoſition to Poniatowlki ; 
nor were there wanting ſeveral great Poliſh families, 
who aſpired to the regal dignity, even after count 
Czartorinſki, perhaps the moit powerful ſubject in 
Poland, had dropt his pretenſions. This oppoſition 
was headed by prince Radzivil and count Bra- 
nitzki. The former was chief of one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious families in Europe, and being poſſeſſed of an 
uncontrouled authority over his numerous vaſſals 
and dependents, could raiſe upon his own eſtates a 
conſiderable body of troops. 

Branitzki was a ſtill more formidable opponent 
by the office he held of crown-general, which put 
him at the head of the army. The empreſs of 
Ruſſia, to ſupport the freedom of the election, as ſhe 
pretended, had ordered a body of troops to advance 
to the neighbourhood of Warſaw. This gave a 
pretence for Branitzki and his party to allege, that 
no election could be free if it was over-awed by 
foreign troops. They were joined by the Saxon 
party, which, notwithſtanding the death of the late 
elector, continued to be powerful and numerous. 
Tho' they were not conſiderable enough to place 
one of their own princes upon the throne, yet they 
found means to diſſuade ſeveral of the Palatines 
from entering into any formal aſſociation for chuſ- 
ing a Piaſt; and thus in fact, they formed a third 
party, but appeared more inclinable to favour 
Radzivil than Poniatowſki. The warmth with 
which animoſities are carried on in Poland foon 
terminated in hoſtilities, and a ſharp ſkirmiſh hap- 
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pened at Poſen in Great Poland between the Saxon 
and Poniatowſki parties, in which above 400 were 
killed on both ſides. : 

The archbiſhop of Gneſna, who, during the in- 
terregnum convokes the diet, regulates their ſeſ- 
ſions, appoints inferior officers, and acts with an 
authority little inferior to royal; a wiſe, moderate, 
but reſolute prince, favoured the election of a Piaſt, 
The emprels of Ruſſia publiſhed manifeſtoes. de- 
claring, that her ſole intention in ordering her 
troops to march into Poland was to preſerve the 
freedom of the election; that they had orders to 
behave in the moſt regular and inoffenſive man- 
ner, and to pay for every thing they had in the 
country. All thoſe precautions reſtored the public 
to ſuch tranquility, that on the 7th of May the 
diet was opened without any miſchief, and the mar- 
ſhal's ſtaff put into the hands of prince Adam 
Czartorinſki, couſin german to count Poniatowſki, 
the Ruſſian troops being drawn up in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſecure the freedom of the election with- 
out over-awing the electors. Notwithſtanding this, 
ſeveral great lords in oppoſition to Poniatowſki, 
put their hands upon their ſabres, and withdrew from 
the aſſembly, to which count Branitzki did not 
come. "Thoſe noblemen, with the counts Bra- 
nitzki and Malachowſki, the marſhal of the pre- 
ceding diet, at their head, drew up a formal proteſt 
againſt the validity of the diet, which they ſtill pre- 


tended could not be free while the Ruſſian troops 


continued in the neighbourhood; and they accuſed 
them of having already committed ſeveral acts 
that 
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that were infringements of the liberties of Poland 
and the election. Twenty-two ſenators and forty- 
five nuncios ſigned this proteſt or manifeſto, which 
was entirely diſregarded by the diet. As the Ruſſian 
troops in fact hid behaved in the moſt inoffen- 
ſive manner, the diet declared count Branitzki to 
be diveſted of his poſt of general of the crown ar- 
my. He denied that the members had any pow- 
er to take ſuch a ſtep, and he ordered his troops 
to rendezvouſe near Lublin. The diet having in- 
telligence of his intention, and that the count was 
daily ſtrengthening his army with new levies, or- 
dered a part of their own troops and a detachment 
of Ruſſians to march after them, and to obſerve his 
motions, 

The diet; in the mean time, proceeded to diſ- 
patch the buſineſs previous to the election; and 
ſuch was the zeal of its members againſt the pro- 
teſtants, that they reſolved unanimouſly, That the 
conſtitutions made againſt the proteſtants in 1717; 
1733, and 1736, ſhould be put in execution: that 
no proteſtants ſhould poſicſs any thing whatever, 
except what may belong to them by hereditary 
right: and that all proteſtants may be legally pro- 
ſecuted, who ſhould poſſeſs any thing contrary to 
the law.“ This violence againſt the proteſtants was 
equally unjuſt and impolitie on the part of the di- 
et, and added greatly to the ſtrength of Branitz- 
ki's party. The conſtitution of Poland is ſuch, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for the Poles to main- 
tain it without the intervention of a foreign force. 
Had it not been for the Ruſſian troops, it is proba- 
ble that Branitzki and Radzivil might have ſtood 
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them every where to give way, without their hav- 
ing any realon to complain that violence had 


been offered to the freedom of the diet. Branitzki 
retired towards Hungary, and the wiſe meaſures 


taken by the primate prevailed on many of the of- 
ficers of the crown troops to return to their duty 
under prince Czartorinſk!, grand regimentary, 

Branitzki being thus driven to a ſtate of deſpair, 
centered all his hopes now in being ſupported 
by the Turks, in'the efforts made by prince Rad- 
Zivil in the ficld, and in thoſe of the Imperial and 
French ambaſſadors in the diet, The Turks, how- 
ever, made no motions in his favour, and the Ruſſians, 
with the troops of the diet under prince Dolgorouki, 
kept Radzivil in ſuch awe, that he retired towards 
Slonim, alittle town in Lithuania. There the Ruſ- 
ſians overtook the prince, and a ſmart engagement 
enſued, in which it is ſaid the young and beautiful 
princeſs Radzivil fignalized herſelf in the foremoſt 
ranks, fighting by her huſoand's fide with her 
ſabre; and tho? their party was obliged to retire, 
yet they did it in good order, and the princeſs was 
received according to her rank and quality at 


Breſlau, tho? it was publickly known his Pruſ- 


ſian majeſty was far from approving of the party 
which her huſband had embraced. 

The general uranimity of the Poles in favour of 
count Poniatowſki, was not to be reſiſted by Bra- 
nitzki or Radzivil, powerful as they were, and their 
oppoſition was now conſidered as the effects of diſ- 
appointed ambition. Their retreat from Warſaw 


had left the diet in a manner unanimous; for moſt 
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now returned to their duty. The marquis de 
Paulmy d' Argenſon, the French ambaſſador, ſeized 
hold of the abſence of the few members who had 
embraced their party, to diſpute the legality of the 
diet, and he received inſtructions from France ac- 
cordingly. In an abrupt manner he demanded au- 
dience of the primate, to which he was admitted, 
and both continued ſtanding, the primate having 
received an intimation of his intention. The em- 
baſſador produced his diſpatches, by which he was 
ordered to return to France, and to abſent himſelf 
during the inter-regnum, as his maſterdid not think 
it proper he ſhould reſide there with a party, and not 
with the republic at large, to which alone he had 
been ſent, This ſpeech was, in fact, a diſavowal of 


the diet's authority, and had been pronounced in 


preſence of many of its members, whom his high- 
neſs had deſired to attend him on the occaſion. 
The primate anſwered with great dignity, that he 
was forry the ambaſlador's orders were of ſuch a 
nature, as to prevent his treating him with the re- 
ſpect due to his public character; but that he and 
the French reſident, Monſ. Hemin, were at li- 
berty to leave Poland when they pleaſed. Upon 
ſome farther conference the primate treated the am- 
baſſador only as Monſ. de Paulmy, and the ambaſla- 
dor addreſſed the primate only as archbiſhop. This 


interview, and the little ceremony with which it 


was carried on, was a proof what ſmall influence the 
French miniſtry had now in a nation, where their 
ambaſſadors, in former times, uſed to give law, 
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verned the reſolutions of the diet. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Poliſh male- contents 
found refuge and protection in the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, where the Imperial and French miniſters 
had been very aſſiduous in repreſenting the elec- 
tion at Warſaw in a light very unfavourable to 
the intereſts of the Turkiſh empire. The Poles 
now applied themſelves with great aſſidvity to 
the affairs of the diet, tho' the imperial ambaſ- 
ſador had likewiſe withdrawn himſelf from War- 
ſaw. On the 3d of September the diet conſulted 
upon the PacTa Cox vExTA, or Fundamental 
Compact, which they were to require their future 
king to ratify, Such is the attachment of the Poles 
to their antient uſages, that, during the debate, 
even points of dreſs became ſcrious matters. All 
difficulties being at laſt ſurmounted, the Ruſſian 
and Pruſſian miniſters recommended, in form, count 
Staniſlaus Poniatowſki as a proper perſon to fill up 
the throne of Poland. The election ſermon was 
preached by a biſhop, and on the 7th of Septem- 
ber he was choſen king, by the name and title of 
Staniflaus Auguſtus king of Poland, and grand 
duke of Lithuania. Perhaps the election of no 
prince was ever made upon more conſtitutional 
principles, as nothing was omitted in the Pacta 
Conventa that could bring back the government of 
Poland to its firſt principles, or to guard againſt 
the crown, from being elective, becoming heredi- 
tary, The diet of election, tho? it laſted twelve 
days, and conſiſted of fix hundred nuncios, all at- 


tended with numerous retinues, patied without the 
Z lealt 
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leaſt diſorder; and the miniſters of the princes who An. 1764. 


eſpouſed count Poniatowſki's cauſe were early in 
theiracknowledgments. Theletterof congratulation, 
written by the king of Pruſſia, is a malter-piece of 
the kind; and its compoſition would do the greateſt 
honour to that monarch's genius, was it not 
conceived in a ftile more proper for a pupil 
than an equal“. His Poliſh majeſty, ſince his 
election, has been recognized by all the courts that 
either befriended or did not oppoſe it, and has 
fully anſwered the high expectations that had been 
conceived of him while a candidate. He has en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh that Juxury and indo- 
lence to which the Poles, even by the forms of 
their government, are ſo much ſubjected. He ſets 
vp the Engliſh nation to his people as the patterns 


» 


* « Your majeſty muſt re- 
fle that as you enjoy a crown 
by election, and not by de- 
ſcent, the world will be more 
obſervant of your majeſty's 
ations than of any other 
potentate in Europe; and it 
is but reaſonable, The lat- 
ter being the mere effect of 
conſanguinity, no more is 
looked for (tho! much more 
is to be wiſhed) from him, 
than what men are endowed 
with in common ; but from 
a man exalted, by the voice 
of his equals, from a ſubje& 
to a king, from a man volun- 
tarily elected to reign over 
thoſe by whom he was cho- 
ſen, every thing is expected 
that can poſibly deſerve and 


adorn a crown, Gratitude 
to his people is the firſt great 
duty of ſuch a monarch, for 
to them alone, (under Provi- 
dence) he is indebted that he 
is one. A king, who is ſo 
by birth, if he acts deroga- 
tory to his ſtation, is a ſatire 
only on himſelf ; but an elec- 
ted one, who behaves incon- 
ſiſtent with his dignity, re- 
fleas diſhonour alſo on his 
ſubjects. Your majeſty, I am 
ſure, will pardon this warmth, 
It is the effuſion of the ſin- 
cereſt regard. The amiable 


part of the piRure is not ſo 


much a leflon of what you 
ought to be, as a prophecy 
of what your pajeliy will 
be.” X 
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of induſtry, and imports Engliſh manufaQureg 
and commodities, that he may give his ſubjects 
ſome idea of the arts by which Great Britain has 


attained to her preſent greatneſs. 
Notwithſtanding the good offices of the Imperial 


court to compoſe the differences between his Bri- 
tannic majeſty and the chapter of Oſnaburg, which, 
agreeable to the proviſion made by the treaty of 
Munſter, elected his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon 


Frederic to be their biſhop and ſovereign, differ- 
ences on that head were now revived. As that 


prince was yet in his cradle, the elector of Co- 
logne, being metropolitan of Oſnaburg, controverted 
the pretenſions of the chapter of that biſhopric to 
the adminiſtration of ſpiritual affairs during the mi- 
nority of the prince biſhop, and nominated to ex- 
erciſe the {aid adminiſtration on his part, the ho- 
norary biſhop of Ahauſen, with the title of pontifi- 
cal vicar, and the dean and canon Charles de Voge- 
lius, with that of vicar general; ordering all the 
inhabitants and ſubjects of the biſhopric to ac- 
knowledge them as ſuch, upon pain of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure. This claim of the elector was en- 
tered rather for the form of preſerving his privi- 
lege as e N than from any hopes of its 
ſucceeding but a more ſerious diſpute ſucceeded 
between * chapter of Oſnaburg and his Britannic 
majeſty, who, as father and guardian to the prince 
biſhop, claimed the temporal adminiſtration and 
reſentation of the comirial ſuffrage in the diet of 
the empire: The Hanoverian miniſtry publiſhed a 
ſtrong memorial on this ſubject, in which they 


brought various precedents to eftabliſh the heck of 
admi- 
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adminiſtration in his majeſty's perſon. The chap- An.1764- 


ter of Oſnaburg diſtributed to the members of the 
diet at Ratiſbon, before whom the diſputes were now 
brought, a reply to this memorial, tending to prove, 
that the regency of Oſnaburg belongs to the chap- 
ter during the minority of the biſhop, and likewiſe 
during the vacancy of the ſee. They pretended 
that in former times, the emperor, as the head of 
the Germanic body, had a right to provide againſt 
ſuch minority; and that ſince his right was extin- 
guiſhed, the ſame authority had devolved upon the 
pope, through whom the chapter poſſeſſes it from 
cuſtom, their own privilege, and the perpetual ca- 
pitulation, from which it has not derogated, except- 
ing that the perpetual capitulation has aſſured to 
the minor biſhop a penſion of 8000 crowns, and the 
right of retaining near the regency two of his offi- 
cers, in quality of counſellors. The chapter then 
proceeded to deſtroy the parity alledged by the 
Hanoverian memorial to ſubſiſt between the pre- 
ſent and former minorities and vacancies; and to 
ſhew that they were ſettled under the mediation of 
the emperor. 

This diſpute, which in the two former reigns 
would have become a parliamentary conſideration 
in England, was in this confined entirely to Ger- 
many. The memorial of the chapter was anſwered 
by baron Gemmingen, the eleQoral miniſter of 
Brunſwick, in another memorial, vindicating the 
principles on which the meaſures of his Britannic 
majeſty were founded, when a regency was eſta- 
bliſhed during the minority of the prince biſhop. 
There the affair ſtands at preſent z but there 1s 1 

c 
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tle doubt of the evangelical body approving of the 
arrangements that have been made by his Britan- 
nic majeſty. We muſt now attend to affairs in 
which England is more immediately concerned. 
As the miniſtry ſet out upon a profeſſed princi. 
ple, not only of ceconomy, but improvement, of the 
public revenue, they took into their conſideration 
the beſt method of ſuppreſſing the practice of 
ſmuggling, which had arrived to a height that 
greatly affected the national finances. The num- 
ber of cutters and other veſſels that had been fitted 
out for the ſuppreſſion of this pernicious practice 
had been attended with excellent effects, not only 
from the vaſt number of ſeizures they made, but 
as being ſo many proviſions for deſerving ſea-offi- 
cers upon half pay, and providing and keeping up 
a body of ſeamen for the uſe of the government; 
but they were not ſufficient for the extinction of the 
evil. The Iſle of Man, the property of which be- 
longed to the duke of Athol, and was not ſubje& 
to the Cuſtom- houſe laws, lay fo conveniently for 
the purpoſes of ſmuggling, that it defeated the 
utmoſt vigilance of the government, and' the evil 
was daily encreaſing, ſo as to be ſeverely felt by 
the officers of the revenue in England. So far 
back as the ſeventh and eighth years of the reign 
of king George I, acts of parliament had been 
made for preventing ſuch illegal and deſtructive 
practices; but they were ineffectual for that pur- 
poſe. The government then entered into a treaty 
for purchaſing the property of this iſland, 
or ſuch a right over it, as might deprive the 


ſmugglers of the haunts and conveniencies they 
had 
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had for carrying on their frauds; but this expedi- 
ent likewiſe proved ineffectual for private reaſons, 
which are foreign to this hiſtory, Upon the death 
of the late duke of Athol, the treaty was renewed 
with greater probability of ſucceſs; but in the mean 
while the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury took 
the matter into their molt ſerious conſideration, by 
repreſenting to the king and council, that the en- 
deavours they had uſed for improving his majeſty's 
revenue of cuſtoms, and preventing the many 
frauds committed, eſpecially in the out- ports of this 
kingdom, were greatly obſtructed by the preſent 
ſtate of the Iſle of Man, from whence a pernicious 
and illicit trade was carried on to the neighbouring 
coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland, in violation of 
the laws of this country, and to the great detri- 
ment and diminution of the public revenue. 
Upon this repreſentation, his majeſty, by the 
advice of his privy-council, publiſhed an order, ſig- 
nifying his intentions, that the laws ſhould be 
ſtrictly put in execution againſt ſmuggling, par- 
ticularly on the neighbouring coaſts of the Iſle of 
Man; in conſequence whereof, the lords commiſ- 
ſioners of the Admiralty were to ſtation a number 
of ſhips and cutters, under the command of diſ- 
creet officers, in the harbours, and on the coaſts of 
that iſland, in order to carry his majeſty's inten- 
tions into execution; and the government of Ire- 
land were likewiſe to give ſuch directions for carry- 
ing his majeſty's intentions into execution, as to 
them might reſpectively appertain. In conſequence 
of this proclamation, his B:ritannic miniſters at 


foreign courts notified 1 in the countries where they 
reſided, 
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reſided, that his majeſty being determined tg 
ſuppreſs the illicit trade carried on in the Iſle of 
Man, would for the future pay no attention to the 
complaints of the merchants of any nation what- 
ever, whoſe effects ſent to the Iſle of Man to evade 
the cuſtoms ſhould be ſeized and confiſcated, 
Thoſe intimations were attended with ſuitable ef- 
fects, the parliament itſelf entering into the views 
of the miniſtry, bv authorizing them to purchaſe 
from the moſt noble proprietor of the ifland all the 
ſovereignty in it that he could claim; and the bar- 
gain being concluded, an act of parliament paſſed 
for that purpoſe, and received the royal aſſent. 
In September this year, the public of England 
was preſented with a new opportunity of exerciſing 
that charity which has always diſtinguiſhed it from 
the reſt of the world, even towards their enemies. 
An officious German colonel, pretending authority 
from the Britiſh miniſtry, engaged about ſix hun- 
dred proteſtant Wurtzburghers and Palatines to 
emigrate from their own country, with a promiſe 
of ſettling them in the Iſlands of St. John and Le 
Croix in America. Being unable to perform his 
contract, he abandoned them after they had been 
ſhipped for England; and upon their arrival at 
London, they were in danger of periſhing through 
want. About four hundred of them who had de- 
frayed their paſſage, were ſuffered to come on 
ſhore, where ſome of them lay (to uſe the words of 
the reverend divine “ who ſo compaſſionately 


* Mr. G. A. Wachſel, miniſter of the German Lutheran 


church, in Ayliffe - ſtrcet, Goodman's- fields. 


pub- 
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in their relief) during heavy rains in the open fields 
adjacent to the metropolis, without covering, with- 
out money, and, in ſhort, without the common 
neceſſaries of life; others lie languiſhing under the 
complicated evils of ſickneſs and extreme want, 
while the two hundred who were left on board the 
ſhip were ſtarving for want of food, and rotting 
with filth and naſtineſs.“ Their diſtreſſes were ag- 
gravated by other ſevere calamities, which were 
repreſented by the reverend gentleman in his 
addreſs to the public in their behalt; in which he 
obſerved, that theſe wretched beings would think 
themſelves extremely happy, if the Britiſh govern- 
ment would be graciouſly pleaſed to take them 
under its protection, to allow them for the pre- 
ſent ſome ground to lie on, tents to cover them, 
and any manner of ſubſiſtence, till it ſhould be 
thought proper to ſhip them off, and ſettle them in 
any of its colonies in America; where, he doubted 
not, they would give their protectors and benefae- 
tor conſtant proofs of their affection and grati- 
tude for ſuch kindneſs; but that they had no 
friend who had intereſt enough to intercede effec- 
tually for them, or even knew the proper method 


of application. 


Upon the publication of this moving addreſs, a 
perſonage of the higheſt rank ordered a hundred 
tents to be furniſhed, with all neceſſaries, from the 
Tower to the miſerable objects, and that the paſ- 
ſage of all thoſe on ſhip-board ſhould be paid be- 


fore night; which was accordingly done. This. 


benevolence was attended with a bounty of three 
hundred 


who are 
generouſ- 
ly reliey- 
ed. 


| 


| 
| 
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An.1;64. hundred pounds from the ſame royal hand, and ge- 


and ſent 


nerouſly ſeconded by private charities in propor- 
tion. Not an hour was loſt in relieving them. 
Money flowed in from all hands; ſublcriptions 
were opened by public ſpirited gentlemen at the 
principal bankers and coffee- houſes in the city; 
and it is to the honour of the preſent times, that 
above four hundred guineas (not to mention the 
many great and charitable donations that came by 
the like channels) were ſent from one coffee-houle, 
A phyſician of eminence, a ſurgeon, and a man- 
midwife, attended them gratis; and their ſituation 
in a very few days became more comfortable than 


probably they had ever experienced in their native 


country, The gentlemen who had been the prin. 
cipal inſtruments, after Mr. Wachſel, of making 
their caſe known to the public, formed themſelves 
into a committee, and far from confining their be- 
nevolence to a temporary relief, they applied 
themſelves properly to know the royal will as to 
the future diſpoſal of the emigrants. A moſt 
gracious anſwer was returned by one of the ſecre- 
raries of ſtate, that his majeſty intended they ſhould 
be ſettled in South Carolina, and had ordered 
they ſhould receive one hundred and fifty ſtands 
of arms for their defence, | | 

In the mean time, the German colonel * who 


to Ame- had decoyed and abandoned them, ventured to come 


ca. 


0 


— „ 


* He bad been a captain ſelf to the Pruflian ſervice on 
in the Britiſh Legion dung the concluſion of the late 
the late war, and being a ſol- peace; and was told, that if 


dier of fortune, offered him- he could raiſe a regiment, * 
mou! 
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at his officiouſneſs, and at his having exceeded the 


powers that had been given him, which were 
now cancelled, He endeavoured to make an apo- 


3 


ſhould have the command of 
it. This he undertook to 
do; and, by making a tour 
through Holland, where 
he had formerly been an 
officer, acquainting himſelf 
with the ſubaltern officers, 
and making himſelf agree- 
able to the men, he ſeduced 
many to deſert, and ſome to 
enter volunteers, with pro- 
miſes of good encouragement. 
With theſe and ſome other 
recruits, diſbanded ſoldiers, 
and idle young fellows, he 
preſented himſelf to prince 
Ferdinand, who recommend- 
ed him to bis Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, and he received his 
commiſſion ; but the peace, 


which ſoon followed in Ger- 


many, again reduced him to 
the neceſſity of applying elſe- 
where, and he came over to 
England, and ſollicited em- 
ploy ment in theEngliſhſervice. 
This could not be granted to 
a foreigner, when ſo many 
natives were diſmiſſed ; but 
on his boaſting of the num- 
bers of his countrymen he 
could carry over to our new 
ſettlements, provided a ſuit- 
able tract of land was allotted 
him, the miniſtry was pre- 
vailed upon to grant his re- 


— 


queſt, and a patent was ac- 
tually made out at the pro- 
per offices for that purpoſe. 
With this grant he return- 
ed to Germany, and by the 
credit of it, and the advan- 
tageous offers he made to 
ſome young gentlemen, who 
hae ezedit with the common 
people; he prevailed with 
them to engage in the ſame 


project. Having fo far ſue- 


ceeded, an aſſociation was 
formed, and theſe joint- ad- 
venturers were active in the 
proſecution of it: by every 
where giving out what for- 
tunes were to be raiſed, and 
eſtates acquired in the new 
ſettlements, many people of 
wealth were prevailed upon 
to ſell their effects, and tran- 
ſpott themſelves, at their own 
expence, into America. The 

r who offered, were either 
neglected, or referred from 
-one to the other for the pro- 
miſed encouragement, till 
their number encreaſed ſo 
faſt, and their importunities 
became fo preſſing, that no 
other expedient remained but 
to ſhip them for England, and 
leave them to the mercy of 
goyerament, 


logy 


40r 
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An.1764. logy for his conduct, but it was not received, and 


having run himſelf into debt, he thought it moſt 
prudent to diſappear. The ſums collected for their 
relief were far more than ſufficient to deliver them 
from their preſent diſtreſſes, and the ſame gentle. 
men we have mentioned publiſhed an advertiſe. 
ment, which is recorded here as an unexampled 
memorial of Britiſh charity and generous fore. 
ſight *. Every thing being now prepared for their 
embarkation, they broke up their camp in the fields 


* Wanted two ſhips, of not 
leſs than two hundred tons 
burden, to carry the poor Pa- 
latines to South Carolina ; 
not more than two hundred 
perſons in ezch ſhip. To be 
ready to fail in ten days, — 
The neceſſaries that are ex- 
pected to be provided, as fol- 
lows: — 1 lb. of bread, of 
16 ounces, for each perſon, 
men, women, and children, 
every day,—1 man, 1 wo- 
man, and 3 children to a 
meſs. — Sunday, for each 
meſs, a piece of beef, 4 lb. 
flour, 3 Ib. fruit, or ſuet, 
half a pound; and a quart of 
peas, — Monday, ſtockfiſh, 
3 lb. butter, 1 lb. cheeſe, 
x 1b. potatoes, 3 lb.— Tueſday, 
2 pieces of pork, 61b. rice, 
2 Ib. —Wedneſday, grits, 5 
Ib. butter, 2 1b. cheeſe, 2 1b. 
— Thurſday, the ſame as 
Sunday, only potatoes inſtead 
of peas. —Friday, grey peas, 
2 quarts; butter, 21b. cheeſe, 


6 


— 
. 


2 lb.— Saturday, flour, 2 lb. 
fruit, half a pound; potatoes, 
2 1b. butter, 2 Ib. cheeſe, 2 lb. 
—ufficient vinegar, pepper, 
and ſalt every day. — A ton 
of water for every three per- 
ſons. — Six quarts of good 
ſhip- beer, each meſs, for the 
firſt three weeks ; and for the 
remainder of the voyage, a 
pint of Briiiſh ſpirits each 
day.—Medicines, and a doc- 
tor to each ſhip, provided by 
the committee. — Half the 
freight to be paid before ſail- 
ing from Graveſend ; the o- 
ther moiety at their delivery 
at South Carolina; deduQ- 
ing one half of the ſecond 
payment for every perſon that 
dies on their paſſage. —All ex- 
ceeding fourteen years on the 
firſt of September to be deem- 
ed whole paſſengers. All under 
that age two to be deemed as 
one paſſenger, —Secutity will 
be required ſor the exact per- 
formance of the contract. 
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gentlemen of the committee, together with the re- 
verend Mr. Wachſel, attended them to the ſhips; 
while tears of gratitude flowed from their eyes, 
and they went on board ſinging hymns of thankſ- 
giving in praiſe of, their generous benefactors, 
whoſe charity enabled the committee even to 
make ſome proviſion for them after their landing 
in America. yl] 

There was the greater merit in this noble cha- 
jity, as the poor of England at this time laboured 
under exceſſive hardſhips through the dearneſs of 
proviſions; nor were there wanting many who 
blamed the charity given for the relief of the Ger- 
man emigrants, While fo many Engliſh were diſtreſt 
for bread. It ſoon appeared that the relief which 
had been afforded them was a national concern, 
and that they had been decoyed into England un- 
der the ſpecious pretext of the good faith of the 
Britiſh miniſtry . We may add to this, that the 
laws of England provide ſuſficiently for her own 
poor, even without the aſſiſtance of private charity, 


The following advertiſe ried there at the king's ex- 


ment appeared in the Hague 
Cazette.—“ One J. H. C. de 
Sumpel, who ſtiles bimſelf a 
tolonel in the ſervice of the 
ling of Great Britain, having 
engaged a number of perſons 
to go into England, upon aſ- 
ſurances which he gave them, 
that he was authoriſed by his 
britannic majeſty to promiſe 
them ſettlements in America ; 
ind that they ſhould be car- 


Numb. 49. 


pence: in order to prevent 
his continuing to impoſe up- 


on the credulity of the public. 


in this reſpect, it is thought 
proper to advertiſe, that the 
ſaid Stumpel was never au- 
thoriſed, as he pretends, to 
engage people for thoſe ſet- 
tlements, nor to make any 


promiſes on the part of the 


Bcitiſh miniſtry.” _ 
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which is far from being the caſe with regard ty 
deſtitute foreigners, 

The public outcry at the dearneſs of proviſions in 
a time of profound peace and after plentiful harveſts 
was ſo great, that the remedy became a parlia- 
mentary conſideration, Some of the moſt conſi- 
derable butchers and viEtuallers of ſhips in and 
about London were ordered to attend a commit- 
tee of the Hovſe of Commons, who fat upon this 


_ occaſion in March; and they unanimouſly agreed, 
that the beſt beef at that time coſt the vender three 


per.ce a pound, which was about one half. penny 
clearer than it had generally been at that time of 
the year. This prodigious rife brought on other 
enquiries, which terminated much to the ſame pur- 
poſe; and it was found that the price of butcher's 
meat was dearer than it had been during the heat 
of the late war; but the event of all the enquiries 


ended in fixing the cauſes upon the fal:ſmen; 


upon which they were ſent for and examined, At 
firſt, they laid the cauſe upon the vaſt increaſe of 
population within the bilis of mortality, which had 
rendered the demand of proviſion exceflive, This 
account not being ſatisfactory, they pretended that 
the riſe was owing to the late ſcarcity of pork in 
the markets, 1. 4 had ne ceſſarily encreaſed the 
price of every other ſpecies of animal food; he- 
cauſe the whole demand ated upon the whole 
quantity of the different ſorts of proviſions, as up- 

on one and the ſame fubject. They complained 
that the wetne's of the ſeaſon, and the ſcarcity of 
fodder in the year 1762, with other natural cauſes, 
had reduced the quantity of fat cattle, by diſcou- 
raging the farmers from rearing them. None 
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None of thoſe reaſons, however, were ſound An. 1764. 


ſufficient to account for the evil complained of; 


and the reſult of the inquiry was, that the ſcarcity 
was artificial, and raiſed by combinations, and 
the defect of the laws regulating the ſale of cattle 
in the open markets. This practice, tho' endea- 
voured to be ſtiGed and concealed from the know- 
ledge of the public, was an alarming conſideration. 
It was proved that a few engroſſers of cattle, either 
by themſelves or other agents, bought up large 
quantities of ſheep and oxen on the road to the 
market, and thereby fixed the price for that day, 
while other perſons bought up great numbers of 
ſheep and oxen ; and after they were ſlaughtered 
put what price they plraſed upon them to the retail 
butchers; and that proviſions were thus doubly 
foreſtalled. It was evident that thoſe practices 
were Confined to the London markets, becauſe 
during the greateſt ſcarcity of proviſions in Lon- 
don, they ſold at a very reaſonable price within 
thirty miles of that metropolis. Notwithſtanding 
the great attention paid by the parliam-nt to this 
important affair, yet the remedy of it was ſtill pre- 
carious; and a bill paſied for enabling his majeſty, 
with the advice of his privy council, to order the 
free importation of proviſions from Ireland during 
the receſs of parliament, or, as the neceſſity of the 
time may require. 

In October following the merchants of London 
petitioned his majeſty concerning the high price of 
proviſions: upon which a council was immediately 
called, and their evidence being there examined, a 
proclamation was iſſued for permitting the free im- 
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portation of ſalted becf, ſalted pork, bacon. and 
butter, from Irciand into England, provided the 
ſame be landed in any of the ports of England, un- 
til, on, or before the 3 iſt of December next. And 


in order to prevent all unlawful combinations for 


the enhancing the price of proviſions, and for an 
encouragement to ail who ſhall diſcover any con- 
cerned in ſuch illegal practices, and bring the of. 
fenders to conviction, his majeſty promiſed that all 
perions who ſhall diſcover, and cauſe ſuch offen- 
ders to be convicted, ſhall be entitled to a reward 
of one hundred pounds. 

The noble lord who had the glory of command- 
irg the Britiſh arms at the reduction of the Ha- 
vannah, had, as is u:ual in thoſe cafes, when the 
naticnal acquiſitions of Great Britain are not re- 
duced to any ſettled form ef civil government, im- 
poled certain duties upon the Britiſh merchants 
during the time his majeſty's troops poſſeſſed that 
city. Upon the concluſion of the peace, the mer- 


chants applied to his lordſhip to have the money 


reſundtd; and ke made a tender of it, to the 
amount, as is ſaid, of fifty thouland pounds, 
clear of all deductions, to the lords of the treaſury, 
who refuſed to receive it, or to defend any action 
that might be brought for levying thoſe duties, 
thinking perhaps, that however they might be 
warranted by cuſtom, they were not authorized by 
the laws of England. The money then was paid 
to the claimants, but with the heavy deduction of 


lixteen per cent. | 
The conſtitution of the militia of England had 


for ſome years engaged the public attention, and 
eXpe- 
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experience proved, that the profeſſion of an officer 
in his majeſty's regular troops is not neceſfary for 
qualifying 2 gemleman to ſerve his country in the 
feld, and that the Engliſh artizans and labourers, 
of all people in the world, are the moſt eafily 
brought into military diſcipline, when they are 
convinced of their national utility. Ever ſince the 
inſtitution of the militia, its oficers, who are gene- 
nerally country gentlemen, qualified only by pro- 
perty to hold their commands, and unconnec- 
ted with the army, had formed their battalions into 
ſuch excellent order, that they vied both in diſci— 
pline and appearance with the beſt veterans in the 
military ſervice. This could not be done without 
great attention of the legiſlature to the regular 
payment of the men; and ſuch alterations of the 
former laws as were judged neceſſary by expe- 
rence, particularly with regard to their cloathing, 
arms, and time of their ſervice, Every year pro- 
duced ſome amendments in thoſe articles, and 
twenty thouſand pounds cn that account had been 
granted to his mayeſty, towards defraying the 
charge of pay and cloathing for the unembodied 
militia for one year, from the 21ſt of March 
1762. In conſequence of this, a bill had been 
brought in and paſſed in parliament this year, 
which gave many additional emoluments both to 
the offiders and common mea of the unembodied 
militia for the future *, 
When 
* Where the militia is or months pay in advance, * 
mall be raiſed, but not em- cording to the eſtabliſhment 


bodied, the receiver general of pay here ſet down ; that 
oi the county ſhall iflue fuur is to ſav, for the pay of 
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While the government was thus employed in 
providing for the internal ſafety of England, their 
colonies in America were ſo much divided among 
themſelves, that ſome of them threatened a diſſolu- 
tion of their eſtabliſhments. The aſſembly of Pen- 
ſylvania differed with their government, as to the 
aſſeſſments to be made on the uncultivated lands 
of the proprietors, which the latter contended 
ought to be exempted from public taxations. The 
diipute at laſt ran fo high, that the aſſembly unani- 
mouſly voted that they would adjourn, in order to 
conſult their conſtituents, whether an humble ad- 


_ dreſs ſhould be drawn up and tranſmitted to bis 


majeſty, praying, that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to take the people of the province under 
his immediate protection and government, by 
compleating the agreement heretofore made with 
the firſt proprietor for the ſale of the government 


to the crown. This reſolution met with a vigorous 


— 


_— 


four calendar months in ad- general and ſub diviſion meet- 


vance, at the rate of 6s, a 
day for each adjutant;z 1s. 
each ſerjeant, with the addi- 
tion of 2s, 6d. a day for 
cach ſerjeant-major; 6d, a 
day for each drummer, with 
the addition of 6d. a day for 
each drum - major; 5 d. a 
month for each private man 
and drummer, for defraying 
contingent expences; and alſo 
half a year's ſalary to the re- 
gimental and battalion clerks, 
at the rate of 501. a year, and 
allowances to the clerks of the 


ings, at the rate of 51. 55. 
for each general meeting, and 
30s. for each ſub-diviſion 
meeting ; and pay for cloath- 
ing of the militia after the 
rate of 31. 108, for each ſer- 
jeant, 21. for each drummer, 
with the addition of 20s. for 
each ſerjeant-major, and each 
drum-major ; and where the 
militia hath not already been 
cloathed, or not been cloathed 
withia three years, 30 8. for 
each private man, 
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oppoſition from ſome of the members at the next An. 564. 


meeting of the aſſembly; but no deciſive reſolu- 
tion has yet been taken by his majeſty, tho' depu- 


ties were appointed for England on the part of the 
aſſembly. 


We have already mentioned a congreſs opened P. 274. 


on the 7th of September 1763, b-tween Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon and the Indians of the Six Nations, 
who appeared defirous of continuing in a peaceable 
dependence upon England. Thoſe friendly Indi- 
ans, however, could not prevent the Senecas and 
their allies from continuing their depredations and 
murders; and towards the end of October, an ac- 
count came to Philadelphia of twenty-four people 
being murdered in Smithfield townſhip by thoſe 


ſavages, which rendered it neceſſary to proſecute 


the war againſt them with vigour. This had ſuch 
an effect, that the Indians, under the command of 
Pondiack (one of their maſt noted chiefs) conſiſt- 
ing of the Ottawas, Jibbeways, Windots, and Pow- 
tewattamies, having loſt near one hundred of their 
beſt warriors, and being in want of ammunition, 
applied to major Gladwin the commandant at 
fort Detroit for peace. The major was far from 
diſcouraging this propoſal, providing it was agree» 


able to the Britiſh commander in chief in North- 


America; but he inſiſted, as an earneſt of their 


ſincerity, upon their delivering up all the Engliſh | 


priſoners in their cuſto!y, which they immediately 
did, to the number of ſeventeen, and impeached 
ſome of the inhabitants of Montreal of inſtigating , 
them to the hoſtilites they had committed. This 
agree ment was the more acceptable, becauſe about 
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ſevEnty Engliſh were (till languiſhing in the Indian 


tons under the wounds they had received in the 


late action with colonel Bouquet. About this time 
a moſt terrible misfortune happened to a freſh con- 
voy from Niagara to Detroit, under the command 
of major Wilkins in boats, A violent ſtorm over- 
took them, and eightecn were foundered in Lake 
Erie, with the loſs of ſeventy brave men and ſome 
officers. The ſurvivors expected the ſame fate 
every moment, as their battoes were more than 


half full of water, but they providentially eſcaped, 


tho? with the loſs of their proviſions and ammuni- 
tion; and, after holding a council of war, they re- 
turned to Niagara, 

In the mean time, Sir William Johnſon was in- 
defatigable in reducing the rebellious ſavages ta 
their duty. The friendly Indians were extremely 
uſeful and active in this ſervice; and, in the be- 
ginning of March, near the main branch of the 
Suſquehanna, they perceived a large party of the 
Delawares, who were enemies to the Engliſh, 
on their march to attack ſome of the neighbour- 
ing ſettlements. The friendly Indians immedi- 
ately ſurrounded them, and delivered them up 
bound to Sir William Johnſon.” In Peaſyl- 
vania the frontier inhabitants continued to be 
peſtered and cut off by the ſavages, and were at 
lat rendered ſo deſperate, that they even threaten- 
ed to treat the quakers, who form the main body 
of that flomithing colony, in the ſame manner as 
if they were declared enemies, imagining that they 
encouraged and protected the ſavages. It is im- 


poſſible to foreſce how far thoſe depredations would 
. dave 
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have been carried, had it not been for the activity An. 1764. 
of Sir William Johnſon and colonel Bradſtreet, 
who brought the Senecas, (one of the revolted 
tribes of the Iroquois, and the moſt inveterate 
enemies to the Engliſh) to a treaty at his houſe, at 
Johnſon's hall. = 
Sir William appeared there on the third of April His trea- 
in the character of his majeſty's ſole agent and ſu- yg | 
perintendant of Indian affairs for the northern yages ; 
parts of North-America, and colonel of the fix 
united nations, their allies and dependents. The 
Seneca deputies attending at the ſame time, a treaty 
was drawn up and concluded, by which it was 
agreed, that the Seneca nation do immediately 
{top all hoſtilities, and ſolemaly engage never more 
to make war upon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of 
their people to commit any acts of violence upon k 
| the perſons or properties of any of his Britannic | 
majeſty's ſubjects: that they forthwith collect all 
| the Engliſh priſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen, and 
| negroes amongſt them, and deliver them up to 
Sir William Johnſon (together with the two In- 
dians of Kaneſto, who murdered the traders in 
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) November 1762) previous to the treaty of peace; 

and that they engage never to harbour or conceal 
any deſerters, Frenchmen or negroes, nor hinder 
N their being apprehended in any part of their coun- 


try. That the lands from the fort of Niagara, ex- _ 
tending eaſterly, along lake Ontario, about four _ 


| / : bounda- 
miles, comprehending the Petit Marais, or landing ries ſet- 


place, and running from thence ſoutherly, about tled. / 
fourteen miles, to the creek above fort Schloſſer, or 
lizle Niagara, and down the ſame to the river or 

; ſtrait ; 
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ſtrait; thence down the river or ſtrait, and acroſs 
the ſame at the great cataract; thence northerly to 
the banks of lake Ontario, at a creek or {mall lake 


about two miles welt of the fort, and thence eaft- 


eriy along the barks of the great lake Ontario, and 
acroſs the river or ftrait to Niagara, comprehend- 
ing the whole Cartying- place, wich the lands on 
both ſides the ſtrait, and containing a tract of 
about fourteen miles in length ard four in breadth, 
mall be ceded to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors for 
ever, in full right, And the Senecas do engage 
never to obſtruct the paſſage of the Carrying- place, 


or the free ule of any part of the ſaid tract; and 


Will likewiſe give free liberty of cutting timber for 
the uſe of his majeſty, or that of the garriſons in 
any other part of their country not comprehended 
therein; that they allow a free paſſage through 
their country from that of the Caugas to Niagara, 
or c}]ſewhere, for the uſe of his majcſty*s troops and 
ſubjeRs for ever: that ſhould any Indian commit 
murder, or rob any of his majeſty's ſubjects, he 
ſhall be immediately delivered up to be tried and 
puniſhed according to the equitable laws of Eng- 
land; and ſhould any white man be guilty of the 
like crime towards the Indians, he ſhall be imme- 
dartely tried, and puniſhed, if guilty : for the due 
performance of the above and other articles, the 
Senecas were to deliver up three of their chiefs as 
hoſtages. 

Sir William Johnſon having properly engroſ- 
ſed the above articles, which were agreed to 
by the Seneca deputies, to whom they were ex- 
plained, engaged by virtue of his full powers, = 
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che ſaid Indians ſhould have a full pardon for all 


paſt tranſgreſſions, and be left in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of all their rights not comprized in the 
foregoing articles; and on their ſubſcribing to the 
definitive treaty of peace, they ſhould once more 
be admitted 1nto the covenant chain of friendſhip 
with the Engliſh; and be indulged with a free, fair 
and open trade, ſo long as they abide by their en- 
gagements. | 
Nothing now remained for the pacification of 
North-America, but to reduce the Delawares, 
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Shawaneſe, Hurons of Sanduſky, and other In- 


dians of the countries between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio. For this purpoſe, colonel Bradſtreet was 
ordered to advance with a conſiderable body of men 
from Niagara to the countries of thoſe ſavages; and 
colonel Bouquet ſet out with another hody for the 
ſame purpoſe, ſrom Canada, intending to carry the 
war through their moſt remote habitations, if they 
did not ſubmit in time. Thoſe vigorous meaſures 
produced the proper effects; for when colonel 
Bradſtreet arrived at Preſque Iſle, in Auguſt, de- 
puties from the ſeveral nations above-mentioned 
met him, and a peace was concluded on the follow- 
ing terms: That within twenty-five days all the 
priſoners in the hands of the ſavages ſhould be 


delivered up to him at Sanduſky: that they ſhould 


renounce all claim to the poſts and forts. poſſeſſed 
in their country by the Engliſh, who ſhould be at 
liberty to erect as many more as ſhould be thought 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of their trade, and with 
as much land to each fort, for raiſing proviſions, 
as a cannon ſhot can fly over. As it was proper, 
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if poſſible, to give thoſe ſavages ſome idea of the 
Engliſh government, by another article it was provid- 
ed, that if any Indian thereafter kill any Engliſh- 
man, he ſhould be delivered up by his nation, and 
tried by the Engliſh laws, only to have half the 
jury Indians; and if any one of the nations renew 
the war, the reſt ſhould join us to bring them to 
reaſon. It was likewiſe provided that fix of the de- 
puties ſhould remain with the colonel as hoſtages, 
and the other four, with an Engliſh officer, and one 
of our Indians, ſhould proceed immediately to ac- 
quaint thoſe nations with theſe terms of peace, and 
forward the collecting of the priſoners, to be ready 
at the day appointed. 

The ſavages againſt whom Bouquet marched were 
more intractable. They conſiſted of the moſt bar- 
barous and perſidious of the Delawares and Shawa- 
neſe, who had broken the ties which even bar- 
barous nations hold facred among each other. 
Their treachery was emboldened by their fituation 


among woods, which they boaſted were inacceſſible 


to the Engliſh. The regular and provincial troops 
under colonel Bouquet, having being joined by a 
good body of volunteers from Virginia, and others 
from Maryland and Penſylvania, marched from 
Fort Pitt the beginning of October, and got to 
Tuſcarowas about the 15th. The colonel's march 
threw them into ſuch conſternation, that after ho- 
vering for ſome time round his army, they pro- 
poſed an accommodation. His anſwer was, that 
he could not treat till they had delivered up all 
their priſoners; and about twenty were inſtantly 


brought in by the ſavages, who promiſed to defi- 
| | | ver 
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ver up the reſt. Finding that no regard was paid An. 176%. 


to their promiſes, they fixed up on the iſt of No- 
vember for delivering up the whole at the Forks 
of the Muſkingham, about one hundred and ſifty 
miles from Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware 
towns, and near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement 
of the Shawaneſe. The colonel followed them 
with his army to the place appointed, and obliged 
the Delawares, with ſome broken tribes of ſavages, 
to bring in all their priſoners, even to the children 
born of white women, and to tis or fetter thoſe 
who were-grown as ſavage as themſelves, and un- 
willing to leave them, and bring them bound to 
the camp. They were then informed that they 
muſt fend off deputies to Sit Witham Johnſon, 
who was impowered to impoſ2 upon them the 
terms by which they might have peace, but which 
muſt be ratified by all their nations: ia the 
mean while they were to leave with the colonel a 
certain number of their chiefs as hoſtages, that no 
hoſtilities ſhould be committed during the depen- 
dence of the negotiation, | 

The Delawares and the broken ſavage tribes 
(ſome of whoſe names were ſcarcely ever known 
before by Europeans) agreed to thoſe terms ; but 
they were rejected by the Shawaneſe, and the colo- 
nel order2d his troops to advance into the heart of 
their country, This vigorous proceeding daunted 
the ſavages, and they conſented to give up forty 
priſoners immediately, and to fend the remainder 
in the ſpring to Fort Pitt. This laſt condition was 
again rejected by the colonel, becauſe no faith was 
to be given to their promiſes; and the ſavages, who 
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are naturally cowards, admitted into their towns 
detachments of the army, who collected the reft of 
the priſoners, the whole amounting to above two 
hundred, beſides about one hundred more, who 
were expected from the more diftaht Shawanefe 
towns. They then delivered to the colonel fix of 
their chiefs as hoſtages, and named deputies, who 
were to proceed to Sir William Johnſon. Thoſe 
wife and reſolute meaſures reftored ſecurity to the 
Britiſh back-planters in North-America. 

Sir William Johnſon purchaſed, at Philadelphia, 
a conſiderable quantity of Engliſh goods, which 
were, at the ratification of the general peace, to be 
diſtributed among the Indians at the expence of 


the government; and ſome private adventurers at 


the ſame time gave orders for a ſupply of the like 
goods to be trucked with the ſavages, the whole 
being loaded on eighty pack-horſes. This great 
ſupply was intended not only to conciliate the 
friendſhip and affections of thoſe Indian tribes, 
but to open again the channels of a commerce that 
had always proved beneficial to the Engliſh. This 
hudable meaſure was defeated by the Engliſh ſet- 
tlers themſelves, in a manner that would have diſ- 
honoured the moit brutal tribe of the ſavages. 
While the corivoy was on its way to Fort Pitt, a 
number of diſorderly people at Cumberland Coun- 
ty attacked it in the woods, killed ſome of the 
horſes, and plundered all the packs. Some of 
thoſe banditti being apprehended by a ſmall party 
of troops which was called from Fort Loudon, 
were reſcued by their aſſociates in the gang, and 


only three were carried priſoners to the fort. It 
| was 
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was ſoon beſet by the rioters, who threatened to 


ſtorm it and to put every man within it to the 


ſword, unleſs the three priſoners in it were ſet at 


liberty. The fort being untenable by ſo ſmall a 


garriſon, they were accordingly delivered up, up- 
on their making a ſlight promiſe that they ſhould 
appear at the next court. 

The poſt of the Illinois being thought of impor- 
tance for the protection of the hack- ſettlers and the 
Britiſh traders towards the Ohio and the Miſſiſfippi, 
Major Loftus was ordered to proceed with the 
twenty - ſecond regiment, conſiſting of about three 
hundred men, from Penſacola up the laſt mentioned 
river, and to take poſſeſſion of the poſt. The diſ- 
tance was five hundred leagues, and the current was 
ſo rapid that they could not proceed ten miles a 
day. When they had got about ſeventeen leagues 
up the river, ten men were killed and as many 
wounded, by the Incians. They attempted to land, 
but were prevented by a ſmart fire from the ſa- 
vages; upon which the major having before Joſt 
fifry-ſeven men by deſert'on, thought proper to 
return to Penſacola, Complaints of this infringe- 
ment of the peace were made to Monſ. d' Abhadie 
the French governor of New Orleans, who diſ- 
claimed all knowledge of the attack, and pretended 
to order the Indians to deſiſt from ſuch for the 
future. It ſeems, however, probable, that thoſe 
and other hoſtilities committed about this time 
againſt the Britiſh ſubjects in America, tho* not 
authorized by the court of France, or any of its go- 
vernors, were prompted by French agents and 
Jeſuits, the devoted enemies of all proteſtants, eſ- 
pecially Engliſh. In 
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In April the garriſon of Halifax in Nova Scatia 
gave a ſignal proof of their obedience to military 
diſcipline. The fame orders that had occaſioned 
the Quebec mutiny, had been ſent from general 
Gage at Montreal ro major Hamilton, who com- 
manded in garriſon the ſortieth regiment and a 
company of the royal artillery at Halifax. He or- 
dered his men under arms upon their reſpective 
paredes, and acquainted them with the orders (to 
Which it is probable they were no ſtrangers) telling 
them at the ſame time, they muſt be carried into im- 
mediate execution, The men preſented a paper to 
their ſerjeant-major, which they required to be de- 
livered to the major. It was penned in a man- 
ner and ſtile that does great honour to them, both 
as ſoldiers and ſubjects, and ſeems indeed to have 
been drawn up by no vulgar hand. They expre!- 
ſed their conſciouſnels of having at all times faith- 
fully diſcharged their duty to his majeſty, “and 
(continued they) conſidering ourſelves after the 
war in a ſtate of baniſhment, when we hoped to 
return home, the regiment having ſerved upwards 


of forty years abroad, do acknowledge that we 


thought it hard to pay for proviſions in a country 
where they had always been allowed, and where 
neceſſarics are ſo dear; and we were ſorry to be 
under a neceſſity of declining the ſtoppage till his 
majeſty's pleaſure was further known, which in- 


dulgence the general at firſt promiſed us. But hav- 


ing this day received his majefty's final orders for 
the ſtoppages, with his moſt gracious promiſe of 
relief by rotation, we think it our indiſpenſible 


duty moſt humbly to obey ; and beg you would 
| be 
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bs pleaſed to acquaint the general, and his majeſty's 
ſecretary at war, With our intentions.” 

About this time the aſſembly of South Carolina 
had ſuch diſputes with their governor, that they 
drew up a petition againſt him to the king: The 
lords of trade had ſent to that province a number of 
French proteſtants in the ſilk manufactory, and re- 
commended them to be ſettled there. This was 
undoubtedly a moſt valuable acquiſition to the co- 
lony; but the differences between the governor 
and the inhabitants for ſome time prevented any 
proviſion being made for the emigrants, till the 
common houſe of aſſembly voted them five hun- 
dred pounds. In July following general Gage 
wrote to the governor of that province a letter, re- 
commending proviſion to be made for the Chero- 
Lee and Chichaſah Indians, in order to prevail on 


them to intercept a convoy of ſupplies from the 


French to the Shawaneſe, Delawares, and the In- 
dians of d'Etroit, and to aſſiſt his majeſty's troops 
going up to the Miſſiſſippi. The council ſome- 
time before this meſſage had rejected a tax bill, 
which had paſſed the houſe of aſſembly, for paying 
the debts of the province; and tho” they were not 
inſenſible of the juſtice and expediency of what had 
teen recommended by general Gage, yet thev 
made uſe of that rejection, as an argument for 
oppoſing his requeſt, by alledging, that they could 
not conſent to any encreale of the provincial ex- 
pences ; becauſe the ſuppliers of the public, by the 
faid rejection, muſt clearly perceive that their 


hopes of payment do not ſo much depend on the 


faith and honour of their natural repreſentatives, 
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as upon the caprice and pleaſure of the council, 
and very often even of a majority, of ſuch as are 
altogether placemen, and have no natural tie or 
connection whatever with the province. On the 
21ſt of Auguſt, however, the lieutenant- governor 
of South-Carolina gave his aſſent for laying a duty 
of about fourteen pounds fifteen ſhillings and nine- 
pence fterling, equal to one hundred pounds cur- 
rency on all negroes to be imported into the pro- 
vince, after the 1ſt of January 1766. 

About this time an univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfac- 
tion with the mother-country gained ground a- 
mong all her coloniſts in America, and gave room 
for many dark ſuſpicions, which the conduct of 
the aſſemblies there rather encreaſed than allayed. 
Some of them went even fo far as to diſpute the 
right of Great Britain to tax them. They pre- 
tended that they were by the common law of Eng- 
land, which their predeceſſors carried with them to 
America, exempted from all taxations, but by their 
conſent; that the grants of the crown intitled them 
to the ſame privilege; that their not being repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament freed them from all ſuch 
impoſitions; and that it was impracticable for 
the legiſlatu e to exerciſe juriſdiction in ſuch a 
caſe. In the year 1764, when certain duties were 
impoſed upon the colonies, to be applied for their 
own defence, the firſt lord of the Treaſury in Eng- 
land, out of tenderneſs to the Americans, poſtpon- 
td the charging them with ſtamp duties, till the 
ſenſe of their ſeveral aſſemblies could be taken, 
how far they were willing to make a compenſa- 
tion in any other form, tor the revenue that ſuch 
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& taxation might produce. This was ſo uncom- 
mon an inſtance of condeſcenſion, that the agents 
for the colonies reſiding at London thought it 
their duty to wait upon him as chancellor of the 
exchequer, and return him thanks in the name 
of their conſtituents; and he took that oppor- 
tunity to inform them, that it was then in the 
power of the colonies, by agreeing to that tax, to 
eſtabliſh a precedent for their being conſulted for 
the future, before any tax was impoſed upon them 
by the Britiſh parliament, 

This humanity was far from having the proper 
effect; for the coloniſts being informed of the 
chancellor's propoſal, inſtead of complying, re- 
monſtrated ; and, as we have already hinted, ſome 
of them actually ſent over petitions to the king, 
lords, and commons, poſitively and directly queſ- 
tioning the power of the parliament, in impoſ- 
ing any tax that could affect the properties of the 
coloniſts; and tho' ſome of the provinces were 
more moderate in their remonſtrances, yet they 
did not inſtruct their agents either to agree to the 
duty in queſtion, or to offer any compenſation to 
be exempted from it. Two of the agents only 
ſaid, that they were inſtructed to conſent, that their 
principals ſhould bear their proportion of the duty ; 
but they did not venture, when queſtioned, to ſay, 
that they were authorized to agree for any particular 
ſum. All imaginable methods were taken to con- 
vince the coloniſts of their miſtake before the mat- 
ter came under a parliamentary conſideration, 
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It was unanſwerably proved that the commovy 
law of England could object to no tax impoſed 
by the Britiſh parliament. With regard to char- 
ters or grants of the crown, that of Penſylvania 
(which has been always thought to be extremely 
favourable to the coloniſts) expreſsly reſerved to 
par iament the power of taxing them; and the le- 
giſlative aſſemblies of Connecticut, Maſſachulets 
Bay, New Hampſhire, and Rhode Iſland, are tied 
up from paſſing any acts that are repugnant, or 
not conformable, to the laws of Great Britain. 
The people of Maryland are the only Britiſh pro- 
vincials in America, whoſe charter declares, That 
the inhabitants ſhall not be ſubject to any impoſi- 
tions or taxes, but ſuch as their houſe of burgeſſes 
mall conſent to.“ But they were almoſt the only 
people in America who did not pretend to be ex- 
empted from parl:amentary taxation. Fhis acquieſ- 
cence proceeded from a rational conviction, that 
the exemption expreſſed in their charter, tho? it 
limited the power of the prerogative, could not 
limit that of the parliament, which has exerciſed 
acts of legiſlature, over-ruling even the common 
law of England, in America. This was proved by 
an act of parliament paſſed in 1733, which abrogates 
ſo much of the common law as relates to the de- 
ſcents of freeholds in America, takes from the 
fon the right of inheritance in the lands the crown 
had granted to the father and his heirs in abſolute 
fee, makes them aſſets, ard applies them to the 
payment of debts and accounts contracted by the 
father, without the participation of the ſon. The 


ame act ſets aſide the fort of evidence required by 
the 
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the common law, and eſtabliſhed by every court of An. 176 | 
juſtice in America in proof of a debt, and enjoins | 
the admiſſion of an affidavit made xx parTE by a | 
perſon in Great Britain, before the chief magiſtrate 1 
of any corporation, as evidence equivalent to viva | 
VOCE evidence in all courts of juſtice in the co- 
lonies. | 

Were any farther proof of the parliament's 

power over the colonies wanting, the mutiny and 

deſertion bill, which renders the troops railed in 

America ſubject to the ſams pains and penaities 

as the Britiſh, might be inſtanced ; as the American 


. troops never were liable to thoſe puniſhments be- 
. fore the firſt year of the late war. 

The reaſoning drawn againſt the American taxa- 
7 tions, becauſe the inhabitants are not repreſented 
. in the Britiſh parliament, is equally abſurd and dan- 
, gerous, as it is certain that ſixteen out of twenty 


t parts of the people of Great Britain are not re- 
˖ preſented in parliament. Mancheſter, Sheffield, 
t Birmingham, with many other opulent and popu- 
4 lous places in England, might urge the ſame plea 
n with much better grace. As to the impracticabi- 
y lity or inconveniency of the Britiſh parliament 
8 taxing the American colonies, the latter argument 


— was admitted; but as there was an indiſpenſable ne- 
e ceſſity for the taxation, the impoſing it by par- 
a liament was the only method that could anſwer the 
e purpoſe, ſince the colonies could never agree a- 
e mong themſelves about their ſeveral proportions of 
e the duty, and the prerogative could not warrant 
e the crown in inſiſting upon any ſpecifical ſum from 


y each province. 
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Such was the ſtate of this molt important queſ- 
tion, at a time when the Britiſh colonies were in a 
more flouriſhing ſtare than they ever had experi- 
enced. They owed to the merchants of London 


four millions ſterling, and the latter were ſo ready 


and willing to give them farther credit, that ſome of 
the American legiſlatures (as appears by the tax, a- 
mounting almoſt to a prohibition, we nave already 
mentioned 1mpotec upon the 1mportation ot rie- 
groes into South Carolina) paſſed acts againſt incur- 
ring ſuch credit for the future. This unbounded 
confidence of the Britiſh merchants, aroſe from their 
knowing that no provincial Jegiſlature had a power 
to bar them from recovering their property, even 
in the inmoſt receſſes of America, and that no frau- 
dulent inveſtiture could evade the juſtice of the 
Engliſh laws. Upon the whole, however divided 
the Briciſh parliament was in other points, all the 
members concurred in not ſuffering the petition, 
which queſtioned their juriſdiction, to be read in the 
Houſe of Commons. It was propoſed on the part 


of the miniſtry, in order to mitigate matters, that 


the agents ſhould join in a petition to the houſe, 
for their being heard by counſel in behalf of their 
reſpective colonies againſt the tax. But tho? a very 
favourable precedent might have thereby been 
eſtabliſhed in favour of the colonies, the agents 
did not think themſelves impowered to agree to 
ſuch a petition, Ir remains for time to diſcover 
what effect this taxation may have in America; 
but it is certain that the Briciſh coloniſts on that 
continent are every day ſtretching their reſentment 


againſt their mother country as far as they can; by 
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encouraging manufactures of every kind in preju- An. 1764. 
dice of thoſe of Great Britain, and even by abridg- 

ing themſelves of the convenie: cies of life, that 

they may diſcourage the conſumption of Britiſh 
commodities We are now to return to the affairs 

of England. 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, ſome of the Party di- 
members who were in the higheſt poſts in the viſions. 
army, thought proper to difſent from the miniſtry, 
eſpecially in the greatqueſtion of the legality of gene- 
| ral warrants, and among others, lieutenant-general 
C. had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, or at leaft it was ſo re- 
c preſented, in the oppoſition. The adminiſtration, 
n with the chancellor of the exchequer at its head, had 

again and again inſiſted upon extirpating the prac- 


e tice of iſſuing ſuch warrants from a ſecretary of 
d ſtate's office, and for making them illegal, while 
e the oppoſition, as we have already ſeen, inſiſted 
„ upon declaring them ſo by a vote of one houſe of 
e parliament, and the diviſion ran ſo near, that the 
rt court carried the queſtion only by fourteen voices, 
it viz, two hundred and thirty-two to two hundred 
bl and eighteen, Had the queſtion been decided in 
ir favour of the oppoſition, the monument of London 
y was to have been illuminated in the ſame manner 
n as it was in the year 1732, when the famous ex- 
rs ciſe ſcheme was defeated, and the molt triumphant 
to rejoicings were to have been celebrated. As pre- 
er parations for thoſe purpoſes had been openly made, 
T they were conſidered as ſo many infults upon go- 
at vernment, and however the zeal of the citizens, 
nt or independent and uninformed perſons might in- 
by Auence them, it was thought indecent in any of. 
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the King's ſervants to countenance ſuch proceed- 
ings. The general officer already mentioned was 
repreſented as bring an important acquiſition to 
the minority, and of not only voting, but {peak- 
iog in the moſt ungiuarded terms againſt the mini- 
fler perſon, and even his capacity for buſineſs. 
Whatever may be in thoſe allegarions, it is certain 
that the general was diſmiſſed. irom his employ- 
ments, both at court and in the army, Without 
preſuming to deſcend into an examination on either 
of the juſtice or merits of this diſmiſſion, it is cer- 
rain that it was unpopular, and opened a wide field 
of accuſation againſt the miniſtry, The general 
had be-n twenty-ſeven years in the ſeryice, and had 
been ormed under, and approved of, by thoſe great 
commanders, the duke of Cumberland and prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick. His conduct in a mili- 
vary capacity had been not only unexceptionable, 
but exemplary; and in the Houſe of Commons 
he was conſidered as the ableſt une of any of. 
ficer in the amy. 

The diſmiflion of lord 6 the Juke of Bol. 
ton, and the earl of Weſtmoreland in the late 
reign, was inſtanced by the friends of the miniſtry, 
as a precedent for that of the general; but ſaid 
the friends of Mr. C. That thoſe. officers were 
broken is certainly true; but with a wide and 
material difference from the caſe of general C. 
They were engaged in the moſt offenſive and de- 


clared oppoſition againſt the court, and yet their 


diſmiſſion was diſcuſſed in parliament, and followed 
by a memorable proteſt, ſigned by ſeveral great lords 
BOW living * Whether the ſtep was conſtitutional, 
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or not, is another queſtion; but ir certainly bore An. 1704 
no reſemblance to the caſe of Mr. C. who was in 
ao oppoſition.” 

Theſe facts, on which this reaſoning was found. 
ed, were ſtrongly oppoſed by the adminiſtration, 
who pretended that the general had been perſonally 
obnoxious to the government, by exceeding the 
bounds even of his parliamentary capacity in op- 
poling his majeſty's meaſures, and that he had of- 
ficiouſly interfered in the caſe of general warrants. 
The diſpute is delicate, ſuppoling what never can 
be admitted, that a member of parliament can be 
independent as an officer of the army, The gene- 

| neral and his friends very properly inſiſted upon 
N his being as independent as any other gentleman 
in the Houſe of Commons, and that he ought to 
be as free in giving his vote. His majeſty's mini- 
| ſters were far from diſputing that principle; but 
| they pretended that the king ought to have an 
equal freedom in employing whom he pleaſed in 
the departments that were in his diſpoſal, Thus 
the queſtion was balanced, but with this advantage 
on the ſide of the crown, that the heat of the party, 
for which the general was an advocate, was now 
encreaſed, ſo as to threaten a civil commotion, in 
which caſe the aſſiſtance of the military muſt be 
called in. The reſult is, that every military gen- 
tleman, however independent his ſeat in parliament 
may be, muſt conſider himſelf as dependent upon 
the crown, for holding his preferments in the 
| army. 
: An affair of but little conſequence to the public 
at this time engroſſed its attention to a degree 
| "9 hardiy 
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hardly credible, A perſon who called himſelf 
the Chevalier D*Eon, and pretending to be of a 
noble family in France, had ſerved with applauſe 
in the French army, and obtained the rank of cap- 
tain of dragoons in that ſervice. He had been 
employed as ſecretary to a French embaſſy in Rul- 
fia, and acquitted himſelf ſo ably, that he was 
taken into the ſervice of the duke de Belleiſle and 
the cardinal de Bernis, by whoſe intereſt he was 
made ſecretary to the marquis D*Holpital, lately 
appointed ambaſſador to Ruſſia. In this ſecond ſe- 
cretaryſhip, he behaved ſo well that the duke de 
Choiſcul procured him a penſion of two thouſand 
livres a year from the French king; and when 
the duke de Nivernois was nominated amba!- 
ſador to the court of Great Britain, he appointed 
this chevalier to be his ſecretary, The duke men— 
tioned him in ſuch favourable terms to his Brirannic 
majeſty, that he was employed to carry the ratifica- 
tions of the definitive treaty to France ; and when 


the duke de Nivernois left the court of Great Bri- 


who is 
diſcharg- 
ed from 
appear- 
ing at the 
Britiſh 
court, 


tain, he remained at London with the character, 
firſt of miniſter, then of miniſter plenipotentiary, 


for the affairs of France. 
The count de Guerchy being appointed to ſuc- 


ceed the duke de Nivernois as ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the court of England, the chevalier's 
functions, as miniſter plenipotentiary, ceaſed of 
courſe; and he was ordered to reſume the function 
of ſecretary, but occaſionally he had a chance of 
acting as miniſter plenipotentiary when the am- 
baſſador returned to France. He diſdained this 


degradation; and tho' he received from the duke 
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de Praſlin, not only his letters of revocation, but An. 1764. 
an expreis order to repair to Paris, he refuſed 
to preſent the former to his Britannic majeſty, 
who, on a complaint being made by the French 
court, prohibited, by an article in the London 
Gazette, his appearing at court. The cheva- 
lier*'s reſentment broke forth in the moſt exrraor- 
dinary publication which ever appeared, that of all 
the ſecrets, both perſonal and political, concern- 
ing the negotiation between the courts of England 
and France; and this was done with ſo little re- 
ſerve, that he hurt his friends as well as his ene- 
mies. It muſt be owned, that the chevalier, by 
this publication, exhibited both the court and fi- 
nances of France in a molt deſpicable light; and 
his undoubtedly contributed to the reſentment 
of that court, The count de Guerchy had ſtrong 
reaſons, which we ſhall not here particularize, for 
proſecuting the chevalier with ſeverity, and he 
brought againſt him an information in the court 
of King's Bench for a libel. The chevalier at firſt — 
thought himſelf protected by his character, but he 2.0 © 
ſoon found that the laws of England were ſuperior 
even to the king He wrote and printed letters 
to the lord chief juſtice Mansfield, the earl of Bute, 
earl Temple, and Mr. Pitt, weakly imagining that 
he might thereby unite both to the court and op- 
poſition in his favour. Finding all his efforts for 
that purpoſe ineffectual, he endeavoured to intereſt 
the public in his quarrel by the following alarm- 
ing declaration, which he publiſhed : “ am, ſays 
he, aſſured, from undoubred authority, that my 
enemies have reſolved to carry me off by force or 
| ſtrata- 
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An. 1764 ſtratagem. London, at this inſtant, ſwarms with 


officers and ſpies from the police of Paris, with 
a captain at their head; they keep about between 
the bridges of London and Weſtminſter, in which, 
ſhould they unhappily ſeize my perſon, they mean 
to tranſport me to Graveſend, where a {mall armed 
veſiel is held in readineſs to fail with me to France, 
the inſtant I am conveyed on board.” 

It muſt be acknowledged that the chevalier 
could not have fallen upon a more effectual me- 
thod for prepoſſeſſing the public of England in his 
favour, than by the above pretext; but to add 
commileration to reſentment in his letter adureſſed 
to lord Mansficid, he had the following expreſ- 
ſions: I carefully avoid every one the leaſt in- 
fringement of the laws; if the laws then were to 
apptar armed againſt my liberty, ought not I to 
ſuppoſe it a pretence uſed by my encmies to get 
me in their power; and in this caſe, does not the 
laws authoriſe me to repel force by force; and 
ſhould the moſt fatal accidents reſult from ſuch a 
ſtep, were theſe laws to condemn me, which 1 
cannot conceive, the ſpirit of thoſe laws muſt feel 
the ſtroke.” The voice of the public certainly be- 
friended the chevalier, till it was diſcovered that 
his apprehenſions were entirely without founda- 
tion ; and being found guilty of a libel againſt the 
count de Guerchy, he was forced to abſcond. 
This drew upon him many legal cenſures, and the 
public were for ſome time amazed at a pompous 
account publiſhed in the news papers, of a private 
houſe in Scotland-Yard having been broken open 


by ſx perlons to ind him; but this was ſoon diſ- 
covered 
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covered to be only in courſe of the legal proceſs 
awarded againſt him for not ſurrendering himſelf 
to the court where he was found guilty; and the 
chevalier was afterwards outlawed. 

The death of Mr. Legge about this time raifed 
the expectations of the public to an inconceiveable 
degree, He had informed his friends, that he 
was poſſeſſed of papers, that would ſet the late mi- 


niſter, the earl of B. and his arbitrary principles, 


in the moſt odious light; and he had even the 
weakneſs to exact from a perſon he had no great 
knowledge of, but who attended him in his dying 
hours, a promiſe that thoſe papers ſhould be pub- 
liſhed after his death. The report of this ſpread 
abroad, the expectations of the publick were 
taiſed, and even an impeachment was talked of 
againſt the accuſed nobleman. The papers were 
publiſhed with a moſt exaggerated character of 
Mr. Legge, extolling him as the greateſt miniſter, 
the fineit gentleman, and one of the beſt men that 
this country or age had produced. The whole of 
this formidable charge proved to be a defire which 


his preſent m, very poſſibly by lord B's in- 


guence, had, that Sir Simeon Stuart ſhould be 
choſen to repreſent the county of Southampton, 
for which Mr. Legge bad declared himſelf a can- 
didate. An invaſion at that time was threatened 
from France, and as that county may be conſider- 
ed as a maritime province of England, lord B. 
thought it neither decent nor proper, that it ſhould 
be involved or divided in a parliamentary buſtle at 
ſo critical a juncture; and he therefore prevailed 
with Mr. Legge's antagoniſt to drop his preren- 

lions, 
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ſions. Mr. Legge had notice of this from Mr, 
Martin, then ſecretary of the Treaſury, at lord B's 
requeſt; but he treated it as an idle compliment, 
becauſe his intereſt in the county was vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to that of his rival, who was then only Mr, 
Stuart, In the year 1759, when the general elec. 
tion took place, the prince of Wales ſent Mr. 
Legge a meſſage, expreſſing his deſire that he 
would drop all thoughts of ſtanding for' that 
county, and ſupport the nomination of his royal 
highneſs in favour of the marquis of Carnarvon 
and Mr. Stuart, Mr. Legge pretended that he 
was too far engaged with the gentlemen of the 
county to retract, and declared his intentions to 
ſtand, which Mr. Martin, by lord B.'s deſire, beg- 
zed him to conſider of before he went too far in 
oppoſing the inclinations of his royal highneſs. 
This intimation galled Mr. Legge ſo much, 
that from thenceforth he conſidered Jord B. as the 
pernicious adviſer of the prince of Wales ; and on 
the death of his late majeſty he loſt his employ- 
ment as chancellor of the Exchequer, Having 
thus given a faithful account from the papers them- 
ſelves of this long expected charge, the reader can 
ſcarcely expect that we ſhould dwell upon its futi- 
lity, or take great pains to prove that it blaſted the 
hopes of the party when it appeared in public. It 
was known that lord B. even after the general elec- 
tion, had done ſervices to Mr. Legge, and had 
intereſted himſelf in making up differences be- 
tween him and other conſiderable perſonages in 
the miniſtry, who began to think him not to be of 


that importance which he aſſumed. 
An 
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An affair of much greater conſequence to the An. 1764. 


nation than debates among ſtateſmen at this time 
engaged the public attention, and this regarded the 
diſcovery of the longitude, which the parliament 
of England had long and generouſly patronized. 
In December 1763, Mr. John Harriſon, who had for 
ſeveral years applied himſelf to that momentous 
ſtudy, had completed what he. called a Time- 
keeper, and he wrote a circular invitation to twelve 
noblemen and gentlemen, of indiſputable integrity 
and abilities, to meet daily at his houſe to examine 
the exactitude of this time-keeper, as it was ſoon 
to be fent to America for trial of the longitude, 
They accordingly agreed to compare it every day 
with a regulator, fixed in the fame houſe, which, 
for thirty years together, had ſeldom been known 


to vary from the rate of mean ſolar time more than 


about one ſecond in a month ; and that the going 
of the ſaid regulator itſelf ſhould Ikewile be aſcer- 
tained by means of an accurate inſtrument, alſo in 
the houſe, for obſerving the ſun's tranſit over the 
meridian, as often as the weather would permit. 
After each compariſon, both the time-keeper and 


Progreſs 
of the diſ- 
covery of 
the longi- 
tude. 


regulator were ſealed up by the company, and the 


reſult was, that upon the Jaſt compariſon, the 


time-keeper was found in eight days to have gain- 


ed upon the regulator, nine ſeconds and fix-tenths 
of a ſecond. To rectify thoſe ſmall inequalities 
ariſing from the various temperature of the air, Mr. 
<0 WP took his time-keeper aſunder, but, be- 
ore he could execute his purpoſe, the Tartar man 
of war was ordered to take his {on with it on board, 
that he might proceed to Barbadoes upon the 

| ulti- 
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ultimate trial for the longitude, which the ſon, Mr. 


William Harriſon, accordingly did, after he had 


compared the time-keeper with a noted regulator, 
The ſhip failed from Spithead, March the 28th, 


and met with very rough weather, eſpecially in the 


Bay of Bilcay, but arrived at Barbadoes on the 
1 3th of May following: Mr. Harriſon, during the 
courſe of the voyage, declared to a moſt ſurprizing 
degree of certainty, how far the ſhip was from that 
ifland. Mr. Harriſon, on the 4th of June, ſet out 
in another ſhip from Barbadoes ; and, cn his re- 
turn, was equally exact in his calculations, as ap- 
peared by proper certificates. Upon his arrival in 
England a board of longitude was held, and the 
commiſſioners were ſo well ſatisfied with Mr, Har- 
riſon's diſcovery, that they gave him an immediate 
order to be paid one thouſand pounds. But how 
far the commiſſioners may think him entitled to 
the whole of the premium, without any farther 
trial and diſcovery, is yet unknown. 

The ſpirit of national improvement was not con- 
fined to the parliament or public bodies, for the 
patriotic ſociety for encouragement of arts and 
manufactures exerted themſelves in a molt amaz- 


ing manner during the courſe of this year. From 


the firſt time of its inſtitution in the year 1755 the 
memders had expended near twenty thouſand pounds 
premiums, for the advancement of the arts and 


- uſeful diſcoveries The ſupplying London with 


| fiſh at a ſmall expence had been for ſome years 


one of their main objects, and they had ſo good 
opinion of the capacity and integrity of Mr. Blake, 


one of their members, for managing that impor- 
tary 
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tant matter, that they lodged two thouſand pounds An 176g. 


in hand, to be by him diſcretionally employed in 
compleating his ſcheme, and lent him beſides, 
upon his own ſecurity, one thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds; while the parliament advanced him 
two thouſand five hundred pounds more on the 
ſame account. His ſcheme was, for ſome time, car- 


ried with great vigour into execution, by conſtruct- 


ing machines for bringing fiſh to the London 
markets by land- carriage; a method which, tho? very 
expenſive, anſwered ſo well at firſt, that in Fe- 
bruary the ſociety almoſt unanimcully releaſed 
him from his obligation, for repaying one thouſand 
five hundred pounds that had been advanced him. 


He was not equally fortunate in his proſecution of 


this laudable project, occaſioned, as was alledged 
by the combinations of the fiſh-mongers, who un- 
derſold him; but the experiments he made were 
undoubtedly of infinite ſervice to the public, and 
proved how practicable it is to ſupply the citizens 
of London with fiſh, at eaſter rates than they have 
heretofore been accuſtomed to pay. The ſame 
patriot ſpirit diſcovered itſelf in all other proceed- 
ings of the ſocicty, tho' deſtitute of any legal 
conſtitution. Upon the death of lord Folkſtone, 
lord Romney was elected its preſident; and the num- 
ber of ſubſcribing members, (each paying at leaſt 
two guineas a year) in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- four, exceeded two thouſand five hun- 
dred. The generous proviſion made by the an- 
nual contributions, left no part of their plan un- 
provided for; and their improvements extended 
to almoſt every branch of arts, manufactures, and 

Nuws, L. E e above 
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above all, agriculture ; a particular attention being 
had to the Britiſh American colonies. 

Sculpture, painting, engraving, and modelling, 
were rewarded according to their different de. 
grees of excellency, with premiums, ſome of which 
amounted to one hundred guineas; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this noble munificence, experience ſeems 
to teſtify, that hiſtory-painting is as yet only in its 
infancy in Great Britain. The improvements, on 
the other hand, which had been made through 
the cares of this ſociety in the uſeful arts of lite, 
are almoſt incredible, and nothing but diſſtn- 
ſions among the members themſelves, can pre- 
vent its being attended with the moſt ſalutary 
national effects. A like ſpirit of beneficence and 
liberality prevailed in a number of other public 
inſtirutions. Hoſpitals with large endowments 
were reared in many parts of the capital of the 
kingdom; receptacles for orphans were erected, 
and even female proſtitution was reſcued from 
temptation, and the unhappy neceſſity of con- 
tinuing in the paths of infamy, by a decent provi- 
ſion for the unfortunate women who rendered 
themſelves, by their prnitence, objects of com- 
miſeration. No fewer than five hundred and 
eighty three perſons were taken into this charity, 
from its firſt opening on the 10th of Auguſt 1738, 
to the 224 of March 1764; and next month up- 
wards of one thoutand two hundred pounds was col- 
lected at the anniverſary meeting of the benefactors. 

Notwithſtanding thoſe public ſpirited efforts, 
many Britiſh labourers complained of preſſures, 


and that not without reaſon, Many thouſand 
journey- 
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journeymen ſilk-weavers reſiding in Spitalfields 
repaired to his majeſty's palace, where they pre- 
ſented a petition repreſenting the miſerable condi- 
tion themſelves and their families were reduced to 
by the clandeſtine importation of French ſilks 


The petitioners were conſiderable, not only by 


their numbers but their utillity ; and his majeſty, 
with the greateſt affability and condeſcenſion, gave 
them for anſwer, that an affair of ſuch conſequence 
to the kingdom ſhould be properly laid before the 
parliament, and that they might depend on his care 
and protection. About the ſame time a number of 
French patterns for ſilks were ſaid to be handed 
about by the French emiſſaries to the London mer- 
cers; and it was given out, that the latter were 
ſupplied with any pattern and to any quantity of 
ſilk manufactured in France. It does not appear 
that thoſe reports had really any other foundation, 
than that of exciting the charity of the public, which 
flowed in for the relief of the ſufferers in plentiful 
ſtreams, and was diſtributed to them with the ut- 
moſt juſtice and impartiality. It was thought, with 
great juſtice, by many of the moſt judicious citi- 
zens, that thoſe diſtributions, however well meant, 
were far from anſwering the purpoſes of the cha- 
rity, as it rather encouraged idleneſs than pro- 
moted induſtry; and that the money might have 
been far better employed, if it had been be- 
ſtowed in purchaſing materials for giving work to 
thoſe who were really diſpoſed to earn their liveli- 
hood in their calling. It was alledged, that a few 


experiments of this kind would excite in the puvlic 


that noble ſpirit of well judged charity, which con- 
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ſiſts in giving employment to induſtry rather than 
relief to idleneſs; and the ſpace of a few weeks 
confirmed the truth of thoſe obſervations. The 
money, during that time, was ſpent, and far from re- 
Veving the ſuſſerers, it ſetved only to confirm them 
in their habits of indolence. The news-papers of 
every week were filled with accounts of their Gil. 
treſſes and of their tumultuous applications for re- 
lief, which was impoſſible at that time to be given 
them, but fiom private perſons, whoſe charity be- 
gan now to be exhauſted, in proportion as the 
clamour encreaſed. 

About the 14th of May the meetings of thoſe 
journeymen weavers, on account of a bill, which 
they thought tended to their relief, being thrown 
out of the houſe of peers, began to be more nu- 
merous than was conliſtent with the peace of civil 
government, and their reſentment was particularly 
pointed at the duke of B. who, as they had been in- 
formed, was a principal oppoſer of the bill. A num- 


ber of thoſe inſurgents were fo ill adviſed as to 


aſſemble together; and, being accompanied with 
their wives and children, and preceded by a 
black ſlag as an emblem of their diſtreſt circum- 
ſtances, went up to St. James's to repreſent once 
more to his majeſty, the hardſhips they ſuffered for 
want of work on occaſion of the importation of 
Fr-nch and other filks. Though both the king 
and the queen had gone to Richmond before they 
arrived at St. James's, yet ſo earneſt were they in 
their ſolicitation, that they even followed their 
majeſtics to choſe retreats which ought to be ſacred 
ſrom intruſion and importunity; and finding means 

to 
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to introduce their grievances to the royal ear, a lord 
in waiting from his majeſty informed them, in his 
name, that he would do whatever lay in his power 
for their relief. 

The appearance of this numerous body was ſo 
formidable to the peace of the city of London, that 
the lord - mayor and court of aldermen ordered the 
beadles of the ſeveral wards to give notice to the 
conſtables in every pariſh, to repair immediately to 
their reſpective watch-houſes, with aſſiſtance, and 
there to remain till farther orders, to prevent any 
riots that might happen. Though the king had by 
this time paſſed a bill for laying ſeveral additional 
duties on the importation of wrought ſilks and 
velvets, and to encourage the ſilk manufacture of 
this kingdom, and to prevent any combinatioas 
of workmen ; yet this was far from pacifying the 
inſurgents, On the 16th of May another great 
body went to St. James's, where they repeated 
their former requeſts, and receiving a favourable 
anſwer, they retired to the Green- Park, where they 
drew round a perſon, one Jones, who, if not their 
leader, had obtained their truſt and confidence, and 
on him they ſeemed to depend for advice. As their 
numbers now, upon the whole, were ſaid to amount to 
above fifteen thouſand, the moderation of Jones was 
very exemplary. He adviſed them to diſperſe, and 
dutifully to wait the reſult of what his majeſty and 
the parliament intended in their favour; with which 
they ſeemed to be ſatisfied. It ſoon appeared that 
a number of neceſſitous and riotous people, who 
were no weavers, but pretended to be ſuch, had 
mingled in the mob. There 1s ſcarcely in hiſtory 
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An. 1765. an inſtance of ſo numerous a body of people, who 


and ſup- 
preſſion 
of their 
riots. 


were really diſtreſt in their circumſtances and preſt 
with hunger, behaving with ſo great a deference and 
reſignation to the will of their ſuperiors, as thoſe 
poor people did. Several of the nobility and other 
perſons of diſtinction, as they paſſed along, heard 
their complaints, and teſtified their compaſſion for 
their ſufferings, with which they ſeemed to be fatis- 
fied, till ſuch of their number as really had bad 
deſigns, found means to inflame them againſt the 
noble duke above-mentioned ; then, inſtead of re- 
turning to their reſpective habitations, they aſſem- 
bled in Bloomsbury-ſquare, where the decency they 
had hitherto obſerved forſook them, and they be- 
haved in a moſt. riotous and audacious manner. On 
the 17th of the ſame month, their numbers, by the 
public papers, were ſuppoſed to be fifty thouſand ; 
and after being muſtered, and receiving their or- 
ders from officers of their own chuling, they pro- 
ceeded to Weſtminſter in three bodies. One 


went over London-bridge to Weſtminſter by St. 


George's-fields ; another by Holborn and Covent- 
garden, and the third along Ludgate-hill and the 
Strand, When the junction of thoſe three bo- 
dies was formed in Old and New Palace- yard and 
the neighbourhood, the avenues to both houſes of 
parliament were fo crowded, that it was with the 
utmolt difficulty the members could paſs to their 
reſpective aſſemblies. Nothing was wanting that 
could inſpire them with compaſſion for the petitio- 
ners, at they termed themſelves. Flags of various 
colours, borne by women, compoſed of French 
manufactures, were diſplayed, and the mercers in 
op general 
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general were loaded with the moſt bitter reproaches An. 1765. 
tor diſcouraging thoſe of England. The mea 
wore red cockades and ſhreds of fi;k in their hats, 
and they ſtopt the carriages of the members as they 
| were endeavouring to pals along, praying them to 
| take pity on the poor weavers ; but they behaved 
in all other reſpects with the utmoſt regularity; and 
even checked ſuch of their own number as ſeemed 
diſpoſed to be riotous. 
But though this alarming body of inſurgents 
continued ſtill to diſcover no diſpoſition to in- 
ſult government, yet, at the ſame time, their 


7 aſſembling, in the manner they did, required 
f the ſtricteſt attention. The firſt troop of horſe- 
a guards, with a party of horſe- grenadiers and three 
R companies of the foot-guards, all under arms, and 
X headed by their proper officers, were ordered from 
l the parade to Old Palace- yard, where they were 
drawn up in two lines before Weſtminſter- hall, to 
. clear the paſſage for the members to get to the 
N houſe. In the mean time, the juſtices of the 
g peace for Weſtminſter had attended at the New 
4 Guildhall ; at which place there was alſo a con- 
4 ference between the chieftains of the weavers, to 
d the number of about four hundred, their maſters, 
f and the mercers, when it was agreed by the latter 
e immediately to recall all their contracts for foreign 
i goods, and to ſet the journeymen inſtantly to work. 
0 This expedient in all probability would have quieted 
5 them, had not ſome of their falſe brethren ſuggeſted, 
4 while they were upon their return home, that they 


" were inſecure in their dependence upon promiſes ; 
and that upon application they might be joined by 
o Ee 4 the 
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the watermen, a powerful: body likewiſe. Upon 
which a body of them weat to Bloomsbury-ſquare, 
where they pulled down the ſtone poſts and part 
of the wall before the duke of Bedford's houſe, 
with the rails in the road to Fig-lane, beſides 
ploughing up the ground in the middle of the 
ſquare, and doing * damage. Thoſe outrages 
being apprehended there, a party of the horſe- 
guards were added to the foot, which had been 
placed there the night before: but the mob were 
to unruly, that they tore up the pavement to ſup- 
ply them with ſtones to pelt the guards; in con- 
ſequence of which, much miſchief was done, many 
of the ſoldiery were cut and wonnded, and ſcvcral 
of the people trampled down by the horſes. Theſe 
outrages continued a great part cf the night. 

The weavers now deſerved the nam+ of rioters, 
eſpecially as another body of them proceeded to the 
houſe of an eminent mercer on Ludgate-hi'}, where 
they demoliſhed the windows, broke the lamps at 
the door, and did other miſchief, In conſequence 


of this outrage, between ſeven and eight o'clock, 


the lord mayor, attended by the ſheriffs, recorder, 
city-matſbal, and ſword-bearer, with a number of 
peace-fſicers, repaired to the ſpot; but his lord- 
{1p was obliged to leave his coach in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, from whence he proceeded on foot 
to the above-mentioned mercer's ſhop, where the 
recorder told the populace, that unleſs they dif- 
peried, the tiot- act ſhould be read. The lord- 
mayor being ill unable to paſs with his ſlate- 
Coach, re walned in the neighbourhood to give 
ocrahonal orders; and a ſtrong party of horſe, 


and 
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and another of foot being ſent for, the night An. 1765. 
| paſſed without any farther diſorder. A court of 


aldermen had previouſly met the evening before, 
| to conſult on proper methods for preventing the 
; ill conſequences that might ariſe from ſo large a 
body of people daily aſſembling; a party of the 
guards from the Tower did duty all Thurſday 
. night in Moorfields ; another party had been ſent 
for the ſame night to Spital- fields, on account of 
: the mob breaking the windows there of ſome 


maſter weavers, who were reported to have had 

French ſilks in their houſes, particularly of one in 
Prince's-ſtreer, whoſe windows were entirely de- 
moliſhed from the top to the bottom. 
ö After this Moorfields continued to be occupied by Cenſure 
a ſtrong party of the guards, attended by a great num- 3 — 
ber of conſtables, headboroughs, and other peace- rai > 
officers, who marched thither from Hicks's-hall, and 
a proclamation was publiſhed for ſuppreſſing riots, 
tumults, and unlawful aſſemblies, in purſuance of 
an addreſs of the houſe of lords, and the inſults of- 
fered to the duke of B. and his houſe. In a few 
, days, by the management of the magiſtrates, co- 
operating with the aſſurances of the maſter wea- 


vers, tranquility was reſtored. One houſe of the 
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R legiſlature, however, did not think that ſufficient 
a ſatis faction had been made for the inſults which had 
. been done to their members and to government in 
8 general; and certain cenſures were impoſed for the 
I too great lenity that had been uſed in ſuppreſſing 
b ſuch daring inſults. 


During 


An. 1765. 


State of 
parties. 


Speech of 
the king 
concern- 
ing a re- 
gency. 
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During the above inſurrection an uncommon fer- 
ment prevailed at court, which the neceſſity of 
appearing to act with unanimity had long ſtifled, 
Thoſe who formed the minority in parliament, had 
originally acculed the acting miniiters of being no 
better than ſubſtitutes to the earl of B. They en- 
deavoured to wipe off the aſperſion, by aſſuming 
every mark of independency upon his lordſhip, 
who ſeemed to have entirely reſigned himlelf to 
the duties of a private life, and to be quite uncon- 
nected with public buſineſs. This inoffenſive con- 
duct, however, was far from protectiag his charac- 
ter from the ſhafts of envy and malevolence, and 
every day produced from the preſs freſh informa- 
tions to the public, that he ſtill had underhand the 
direction of all the great movements of ſtate, but 
without any particular inſtance of his influence be- 
ing ſpecified, otherwiſe than by ſurmize and ſuſpi- 
cion. An alr ming conſideration cleared up the 
gloom that was the neceſſary conſequence of that 
want of confidence, which was viſible chrough many 
of the departments of publick buſineſs. Towards 
the ſpring of the year his majeſty was attacked 
with an illneſs, which tho* not dangerous, filled 
the public with prodigious apprehenſions, which 
perhaps were encrealed by the very means made 
uſe of to ſave appearances ; as nothing of certainty 
could be gathered from the public papers, but that 
the ſtate of his health was precarious. Upon his 
recovery on the 22d of April he went in ſtate ta 
the Houſe of Peers, where, after giving his aſſent 
to the bills that were ready, he'made a ſpeech to 


both houſes of parliament, in which he told them, 
that 
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that the tender concern he felt for his faithful An. 1765. 


ſubjects, made him anxious to provide for every 
poſſible event, which might affe& their happineſs 
and ſecurity. That his late indiſpoſition, though 
not attended with danger, had led him to conſider 
the ſituation in which his kingdoms and his fa- 
mily might be left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a 
period to his life whilſt his ſucceflor was of tender 
years. That the high importance of this ſubje& 
to the public ſafety, good order, and tranquility ; 
the paternal affection which he bore to his chil- 
dren and to all his people, and his earneſt deſire, 
that every precaution ſhould be taken, which 
might tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great 
Bricain undiſturbed, and the dignity of its crown 
unimpaired, had determined him to lay this weighty 
buſineſs before his parliament ; and as his health, 
by the bleſſing of God, was now reſtored, he took 
the earlieſt opportunity of meeting them, and re- 
commending to their molt ſerious deliberation, the 
making ſuch proviſion as would be neceſſary, in 
caſe any of his children ſhould ſucceed to his throne 
before they ſhould reſpectively attain the age of 
eighteen years. That to this end he propoſed to 
their conſideration, whether under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, it would not be expedient to veſt in 
him the power of appointing, from time to time, 
by inſtrument in writing, under his ſign manual, 
either the queen, or any other perſon of his royal 
family uſually reſiding in Great Britain, to be the 
guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and the 
regent of theſe kingdoms, until fuch ſucceſſor ſhall 


attain the age of eighteen years, ſubject to the like 
vie, of reſtric- 
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Aa. 1765. reſtrictions and regulations, as are ſpecified and 


The bill 


contained in an act, paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion 
in the 24th year of the reign of the late king, his 
royal grand-father., The regent ſo appointed to be 
alliſted by a council compoſed of the ſeveral per- 
ſons, who, by reaſon of their dignities and offices, 
are conſtituted members of the council eſtabliſhed 
by that act, together with thoſe whom they may 
think proper to leave to his nomination. 

In conſequence of this ſpeech, a bill was brought 
into the Houſe of Lords and ſent down to the Com- 
mons, from whence, after admitting of many long 
debates, it was returned to their lordſhips with re- 


markable alterations; for it is enacted, that power 


be veſted in his majeſty of appointing, from time 


to time, by three inſtruments under his ſign ma- 


nual, a guardian to his ſucceſſor, in caſe the crown 
ſhould deſcend to any of his children being under 
the age of eighteen years. Such guardian is to 
have the care and management of the tuition of the 
perſon of ſuch minor, and to execute the office of 
regent of the kingdom; and to be either the queen 
or the princeſs dowager of Wales, or one of the de- 
ſcendants of the late king, uſually reſiding in Great 
Britain. 

The inſertion of the name of the princeſs dow. 
ager of Wales in this regency bill, as it was called, 


was particularly agreeable to the public, which, 


upon this occaſion, diſcovered the moſt grateful 


ſenſe of the high obligations the nation was under 


to het royal highneſs. 


The council of regency for aſſiſting the regent, 
is to conſiſt of their royal highneſs Edward-Au- 


guſtus, 
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guſtus, duke of York and Albany, William- Henry, An. 1765. 
duke of Gloucelter and Edinburgh, prince Henry- Nembers 
Frederick, and prince Frederick-William; and his of the 
royal highneſs his majeſty's uncle, William-Au- council of 
guſtus, duke of Cumberland, (the ſaid prince eSenen. 
Henry-Frederic and prince Frederic- William, to be 
members of che ſaid council of regency, when they 

ſhail reſpectively attain the age of twenty-one years, 

and not ſooner) and allo of the perſons and officers 


"— —— Ty 


. following, viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury for | f 
6 the time being; the lord chancellor, or lord 1 
, keeper, or the firſt commiſſioner named in any 

g commiſſion for the cuſtody of the great ſeal of Great Þ 
r Britain for the time being; the lord treaſurer of i 
- Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner in that of- *f 
* fice for the time being; the lord preſident of the 1 g 
1 council for the time being; the lord privy-ſeal for 1 
r the time being; the lord high-admiral of Great R 
3 Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner for executing ; 
e that office; the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate bl 
f for the time being; and the lord chief juſtice of al 
n the court of King's bench, or Queen's-bench for 100 
8 the time being. But if any of the king's bro- m 
a ther's or his uncle ſhall die, during his majeſty's 'F 
reign, or ſhall be nominated regent on his demiſe, 44 
* his majeſty, by three inſtruments, under his ſign ö | 
d. manual, ſealed and depoſited as aforeſaid, and re- 1 
h, vocable at pleaſure, may appoint ſome other per- ; 
ul ſon to be of the council; and ſuch inſtruments of N 
er I nomination are to be produced unopened to the ö 

privy- council. | | 

it, Members, who are appointed of the council, in vir- | 
u- tue of their dignity and office, are to be no longer of i 


the 
us, 
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An.1765. the council than they continue in ſuch dignity or of- 


Caſe of a 
minority, 


fice. Great officers of ſtate appointed of the council, 
are to continue in their offices in caſe of the deſcent 
of the crown during ſuch minority, for ſix months 
after, unleſs removed by conſent of the majority of 
the council; or upon an addreſs of both houſes of 
parliament. The archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
lord chief juſtice of the King's bench, may be re- 
moved in like manner from the council; as alſo any 
other members who are not conſtituted ſuch in vir- 
tue of their dignities or offices. Vacancies in the 
council, by removal, death, or reſignation, or by 
ſucceeding to the office of regent, or by death of 
the king's younger brothers, being under age, are 
to be filled up within two months by the regent 
and council, Nothing herein contained ſhall take 
away the right of the privy council ; but the regent 
is impowered co ſummon and hold the ſame as 
uſual ; and members of the regency may be alſo of 
the privy council. 

Upon the deſcent of the crown to a minor, the 
parliament then in being is to continue for three 
years, unleſs ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall be ſooner of age, 
or ſuch parliament be diſſolved by the regent with 
conſent of the council; but if there ſhall be no 
parliament then in being, which ſhall have met 
and fat, the preceding parliament is to convene and 
ſit for three years. In caſes of an equality of 
voices in the council, the regent is to decide, 
Where the conſent of a majority, or one half part 
of the council, is made neceſſary to the validity 
of any act, the members conſenting thereto, are 


to ſign the ſame in the council-books, The 
clerk | 
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clerk of the council is to be appointed by the re- 
gent, and take an oath of office. All commiſſions, 
letters patent, orders, &c. to ſet aſide, or change 
the orders of government ſettled by this act, dur- 
ing the minority of the ſucceſſor, are declared 
void; and the perſons concerned therein incur pe- 
nalties of premunire, inflicted by the ſtatute of pre- 

munire. 0 
Such is the ſubſtance of this important act, the 
account of which we have anticipated a few 
months, on account of the great conſequences 
with which it was attended; for the moment they 
paſſed, the public report was, that the miniſtry 
was unhinged. It is certain that ſome changes 
took place, but upon what principles they were 
effected, or what farther alterations may be {till 
neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the fabric of government 
upon a ſolid and a permanent plan, is yet unknown, 
We have, according to the beſt of our abilities, 
exhibited in this Continuation a faithful hiſtory of 
the reign of George the Third to the beginning of 
the year 1765, and after the moſt attentive re- 
view, we can find no reaſon for altering the repre- 
ſentation of any fact we have publiſhed. It never 
has been diſputed, that at the time of his preſent 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, this kingdom was 
unable to ſupport either with men or money the 
continuance of the war, however flattering the proſ- 
pect of its ſucceſs might be. The countries in 
which it muſt have been carried on, are the molt 
fatal to Britiſh conſtitutions of any in the globe; 
and an immediate ſupply of above forty thouſand 
men, for ſea and land forces, was required, at a 
time 
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An.i764- time when the country was exhauſted of inhabi- 
tants, its fields uncultivated, its manufactures at 2 
ſtand; and when it was found abſolutely imprac- 
ticable to raiſe five thouſand recruits more for fleet 
or army. The national debt was ſwelled to the in- 
credible ſum of almoſt a hundred and thirty mil- 
lion; and twenty millions more, with a moſt preca- 
rious proſpect of ſucce:s, muſt have been the ex- 
pence of another campaign. Thus every year would 


have ſwelled a debt, which the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectation could not have found the means of diſ- 


charging, even by the molt glorious conquelts, 
We have, we hope, with candour, ſtated the hiſ- 
tory of the cyder act, which was neceſſary for pay- 
ing off part of that great ſum, and given ſuch an 
account of the cale of general warrants, which is 
one of the great charges againſt his majeſty's go- 
vernment, as we flatter ourſclves is not to be con- 
verted by the moſt virulent enemy of the admini- 
bs ſtration. With regard to foreign affairs, all the alle- 
gations brought againſt the management of them, 
are comprehended. under the head of the undiſ- 
charged Canada bills and the Manilla ranſom, both 
which articles are yet unadjuſted, In all other re- 
ſpects, the two great powers with whom we were 
at war, have fulfilled the articles of the general 
peace with a good faith and punctuality, of which 
we have few or no examples in Engliſh hiſtory. 
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A. 


APSTRACT of the ſea and 


land forces paid by Great- 
Britain during the laſt year 
of the war 204 


Adams, Major, commander of 


the Eaſt-India company's 
forces in Bengal, takes the 
field againſt Coſſim Ali Can, 
and is joined by Mhir Jaffier, 
246. Defeats a party of the 
enemy, and takes the fort of 


Cutwa, with all the artillery 


Adolphus-Frederick, king of Ambaſſadors, Venetian, 


there, ib. Takes the impor- 
tant city of Morſhedabad, 
where Mhir Jaffier is pro- 
Claimed ſoubah, ib. Comes 
up with and defeats a large 
army of Coſſim's beſt troops, 
ib. Retakes the boats which 
had been ſeized by Coſſim, 
ib. Forces a ſtrong entrench- 
ment of the enemy at Raja- 
mant, ib. Completes the 
campaign by the reduction 
of Mongheer, without the 
loſs of a man, 247. Sends 
captain Wedderburn to block 
up Patna, ib. Forms tne 
ſiege of Patna, 249, which, 
after ſome oppoſition, he 
takes, 250. Recommended 
to the ſecretary at war, by 
the general court of direc- 
tors, to have ſome higher poſt 
conferred on him by his 
majeſty 257. 


No. 50. 


Sweden, bis anſwer to the 
czar Peter II's pacific de- 
claration, 82. Concludes 
a treaty with Pruſſia, 83. 
Internal ſtate of his king- 
dm 6 


37 
Albemarle (Keppel) earl of, ap- 


pointed commander of the 
expedition againſt the Ha. 
vannah, 36. His operations 
at the ſiege of that place, 
124—134. Reflections on 
the importance of this con- 
queſt, 135. Makes an of- 
fer of the duties raiſed at the 
Havannah to the Treaſury, 
which are refuſed 406 


Allied army, a body of 4000 


French attempt to ſurprize 
the eaſt chain of their can- 
tonments, 100, which is 
reinforced, ib. Skirmiſhes 
with the French, 101. De- 
feats the French at Graeben- 
ſtein, 102. Skirmiſhes with 
the French near Homburg, 
105—107, Defeated at Jo- 
hanneberg, 108: Encamps 
at Kirchayne, 109, Severe 
ation between, and the 
French at the Brucker-muhl, 
110. Undertakes the ſiege 
of Caſſel, 111, which ſur- 
renders 112 


Almeyda ſurrenders to the Spa- 


niards, 59. Its fortifica- 


tions diſmantled 65 
make 
Ff their 
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their public entry into Lon- 
don 261 
Ambuſcade privateer, fatal ex- 
pedition of 298 
Ameneburg, caſtle of, furrenders 
to the French . 
America, North, affairs of, 264. 
Inſurtection of the Indians, 
ib. Maſſacre by them, 265. 
Tranſactions in it, 408, 421 
American iſlands, new acquired, 
ſale of the lands there 317 
colonies taxed, 341, 
342, State of the diſputes 
there about the ftamp duties, 
420. The coloniſts remon- 
ſtrate againſt them, 421, 
Arguments againſt the tax- 
ation anſwered, 422. State 
of the colonies, 424 
Amherſt, Sir Jeffery, detaches 
his brother, col. Amherſt, to 
retake St. John's in New- 
foundland, 153. Sends cot, 
Bouquet to the relief of 
Pittſbourg, 269. In conſe- 
quence of orders from Eng- 
land, ſtops ſour pence for 
every ration of proviſions iſ- 
ſued to the troops under his 
command, and mutiny there- 
on, 5 278 
col. in conjunction 
with lord Colville, retakes 
St. John's in Newfound- 
land 152, 153 
Amphlett, Mr. murdered by 
Coſſim's troops 244 
Amſterdam, ſeveral bankrupt- 
cies there 289 
Amyat, Mr. heads the deputa- 
tion to the nabob, and is 
murdered with his whole 
party on their return, 244, 
& leq. 


Antigallican privateer, his ma- 
jeſty orders the proprietors 
of, to be indemnified with 
a ſhip of 40 guns 25 

Aranda, count de, commands 
the Spaniſh army 62 

Arenſberg, the caſtle of, ſur- 
renders at diſcretion to the 
hereditary prince of Brunj- 
wick ot 

Articles of the definitive treaty 
of peace 162 

Auguſta, fort. See Jamaica. 

princeſs, married to 
the hereditary prince of 

Brunſwick, 296. Addreſſed 

by the city of London on 
that occaſion, 297, Sudden 
departure for Germany, ib. 

Auguſtus III. king of Poland, 
his anſwer to the czar Peter 
III's pacific declaration, 82, 
He accedes to the peace of 
Hubertſberg, 192. His death, 
259. 

Auſtrians, diſlodge the Pruſ- 
ſians from Lamatch, 93. 
Attack prince Henry of Pruſ- 
fia's out-poſts, but are re- 
pulſed, ibid. They are de- 
feated by his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty near Schweidnitz, 96. 
Oblige prince Henry to re- 
tire, ibid. They defeat the 
Pruſſian general Belling in 
Saxony, 97; and are routed 
in their turn by prince Hen- 
ry of Pruſſia, 98. They 
complain of being betrayed 
by an officer, who is at laſt 
detected, ibid. Go into win- 
ter quarters 99 


B. 
Bank of England, hiſtory of 
$33 ==349 
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Burker, major, his operations 
at Manilla 138, 143, 146 
Baſque, ſruitleſs attempt to 
burn the Britiſh ſquadron in 
the bay of 39 
Baſſet, capt, his gallant be- 
haviour under col. Bouquet 
at Turtle Creek 272 
Batiles, Graebenſtein, 102; 
Homburg, 105; Johanneſ- 
berg, 108; the Brucker- 
muhl, 110; at Furiani, 282; 
at Great-Poſen, 386; at 
Slonim 390 
Beckford, William, Eſq; joins 
the oppofition, 115, His 
character, ibid. Oppoſes the 
peace in parliament 162 
_ (Ruſſe}) duke of, ſent 
ambaſſador to France, 123. 
Signs the preliminaries of 
peace, 158. Concludes the 
treaty of Paris, 162, His 
declaration concerning the 
limits of Bengal in the Eaſt 
Indies, 185. Succeeds earl 
Granville as preſident of the 
council, 203. Excites the re- 
ſentment of the weavers, 438, 
who attack his houſe in 
Bloomſbury ſquate 440 
in America, attacked 
by the Savages, who are re- 
pulſed, 267 
Beer, riots on account of the 
additional duty on, 10. 
New act paſſed concerning 
this tax, with a remark, ib. 
Belleiſle, iſland of, reſtored to 
the French 170 
Berbices, Dutch ſettlement of, 
in South America, a rebel- 
lion of the ſlaves there, 334 
Bermudas, dangerous conſpiracy 


of the negroes in the iſland 
of, happily diſcovered 45 
Bernikoff, governor of the fort- 
reſs of Schluſſelburg, his 
proceedings, 374 
Bevern, prince of, attacked 
the Auſtrians, 96. Com- 
mands the Pruſſian army in 
Sileſia 98 
Bigot, French intendant of Ca- 
nada, puniſhed for mal- ad- 
miniſtration, 263. Baniſhed 
from France, and fined 330 
Biron, count, recalled from his 
baniſhment in Siberia by 
Peter III. 81 
Blake, Mr. his ſcheme for ſup- 
plying the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter with freſh 
fiſh by land carriage, = 
remarks 
Blunt (Richard) Eſq; ſheriff of 
London, attends the burn- 
ing of the North-Briton, 
and receives the thanks of. 
the Houſe of Commons for 
his behaviour on that occa- 
ſion 226 
Borde la, preſident of the trial 
of John Calas, votes for his 
execution 75 
Boulton( Henry Crab)Eſq; elect- 
ed deputy chairman of the 
court of directors of the Eaſt 
India company 255 


Bouquet, col. ſent by general 


Amherſt to the relief of 
Fittburghoah 9. Is attack- 
ed at Turtle Creek by the 
Indians, 270. Account of 
the battle, ib. & ſeq. To- 
tally routs the Savages, 272. 
Again attacked by them, 
but defeats them, 273. At- 
Ff 2 rives 


. 


rives at Fort Pitt, ibid, 
Marches againſt the Dela- 
wares and Shawaneſe, 414, 
whom he ſubdues, and com- 
pels to ſubmit to terms, 415 
Bourges, father, attends John 
Calas at his execution, and 
beſtows the warmeſt elo- 
giums on his memory, 76 
Braganza taken by the Spa- 
niards 5 
Bradſtreet, colonel, concludes a 
treaty with divers Indian 
tribes 413 
Branitzki, count, joins prince 
Radzivil in oppoſing Ponia- 
towſki, 387. His proceed- 
ings at the dyet of election, 
388. He retires to Hun- 
gary 390 
Brereton, captain, aſſiſts in the 
taking of Manilla 139, 142 
Broglio, marſhal, conteſt be- 
tween him and Soubiſe, 77. 
Is overpowered by his rival, 
through the intereſt of ma- 
dam dePompadour, deprived 
of his command, and ba- 
niſhed the court ibid, 
Brucker-mubl, the ſevere action 
at 110 
Brunſwick, Charles William 
Ferdinand, hereditary prince 
of, inveſts the caſtle of A- 
remberg, which ſurrenders 
at diſcretion, Tor. Meets 
with conſiderable ſucceſs in 
levying recruits and raifing 
contributions, ib. Attacks 
the prince of Conde at Jo- 
hanneſberg, where he is de- 
feated, and dangerouſly 


wounded, 107, He is re- 
moved to Munden, and hap- 
pily recovers, ibid. He pays 
a viſit to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, 296. Arrives in Eng- 
land, with an account of his 
reception from his majeſty 
and the royal family, and 
his marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Auguſta, ib. Viſits Mr. 
Pitt, at Hayes, incognito, 
and the various conſtruc- 
tions put upon this vifit by 
both parties, ib. Is addreſſ- 
ed by the city of London on 
his nuptials, and a bill is 
paſſed in parliament for his 
naturalization, 297. Sets 
out for Harwich on his way 
to Germany, ib, Various 
ſpeculations created by his 
ſudden departure 298 
Buckebourg, count of, a ppoint- 
ed general of the Portugueſe 
army, 58, His prudent con- 
duct, 59. With reflections, 
ib, He detaches brigadier 
Burgoyne to ſurpriſe Valen- 
cia d' Alcantara, 60, He re- 
treats before the Spaniards 
| 63 
Burdwan, countries of, aſſign- 
ed to the Engliſh by Coſſim 
Ali Cawn 239 
Burnet, captain, aſſiſts at the 
taking of the Havannah 128 
Zurgeyne, brigadier, ſerves in 
the army ſent to Portugal, 
54. He ſurpriſes Valencia 
d' Alcantara, 60. Protects 
the caſtle of Vilha Velha, 


63. Beats up the Spaniſh 
quar- 
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quarters 64 
Bute (Stuart) earl of, appoint- 


ed firſt lord of the treaſury, 
34. Clamour againſt his ad- 
miniſtration, ib. Virulence 
of the oppoſition againſthim, 
118. Heads of accuſation 
brought againſt him, 116, 
His ſtoiciſm and vindication, 
118, 119. Animadverſions 
on his conduct, 121. Vin- 
dicates his conduct in parlia- 
ment, 161. His ſudden re- 
ſignation and amiable cha- 
racter, 202. Account of the 


— difference between him and 


Mr. Legge 432 


Butturlin, marſhal, enters into 


the conſpiracy formed againſt 
the czar Peter III. 86 
C. 

Caillaud, colonel, aſſiſts Van- 
ſittart in effecting the revo- 
lution in Bengal, 240, 241. 

Cala. (John) eruel execution of, 
at Thoulouſe, upon the un- 
juſt ſuſpicion of having mur- 
dered his own ſon, 69. Co- 
pious account of that tranſ- 
action, with the proceedings 
of the judges, and remarks, 
ib.—76. His execution and 
ſurpriſing fortitude, 75, His 
widow, with other ſufferers, 
dppeals to the king, who or- 
ders the proceedings to be re- 
viſed 


7 
— — Mark Anthony, hangs 


bimſelf, 70. His body buried 
with great honours in St.Ste- 
phen's church, 73. Solemn 
ſervice performed for him by 
the White Peuitents and 


Franciſcans 

Calas Peter, is impriſoned on 
ſuſpicion of being acceſſory 
to his brother's death, 71, 
And baniſhed for life 76 
Caldagues, father, attends John 
Calas at his execution, and 
beſtows the warmeſt elogi- 
ums on his memory 76 
Cambridge, conteſt about the 
high-ſtewardſhip of 318 
Campbell, major, aſſiſts at the 
taking ofthe Havannah 126 
—— capt. is obliged to quit 
the ſervice, for diſobedience 
of orders at the Havannah, 
128 
major, gallant beha- 
viour of, under col. Bouquet 
at Turtle Creek 273 

Campeachy. See Logwood 
Campion, captain, takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of Cavite 150 
Canada guarantied to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty by the treaty 
of peace 167 
—— bills, difficulties about, 
262, Account of ib 
Cape Breton guarantied to the 
Engliſh by the peace 167 
Carleton, colonel, aſſiſts at the 
taking of the Havannah 125 
Carnac, major, diſplaced from 
the command of the compa- 
ny's forces in Bengal, for 
his oppoſition to governor 
Vanſittart, is, through the 
generous repreſentation of 
major Adams, reſtored, 247. 
Receives the thanks of the 
general court for his courage 
and conduct under major A- 
dams 257 
Ff 3 Car- 
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Carflairs, captain, aſſiſts Mr. 
Ellis in the reduction of Pat- 
na, 245. Is defeated and 
killed ib 

Caſin, a friend of the Calas fa- 
mily, impriſoned on ſuſpt- 
cion of being acceſſory to the 
murder of Mark Anthony 
Calas, 72. Bot afterwards 
ſet at liberty 73 

Caſjjel ſurrenders to the allied 
army 112 

Caſſimbuxar river, battle there 


246 
Caſtel Berri, its fortifications 
diſmantled 65 


— Rodrigo, the fortifications 
of, diſmantled by the Spa- 
niards 6 

Catherine, wife of the czar Peter 
III. her charader, 80. Lives 
upon very ill terms with her 
huſband, ib. Cultivates the 
good graces of the Ruſſians 
in general by her affability, 
86. Enters into a conſpi piracy 
agaiaſt the czar, ib. She is 
proclaimed empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias by the name of Ca- 
therine II. 87, Puts herſelf 
at the head of her forces, 
marches to the czar's coun- 
try ſeat at Oranjebaum, 
and compels him to ſign a 
paper, acknowledging him- 
ſelf incapable of governing, 
and reſigning all preten- 
ſions to the crown, 87, 88. 
She publiſhes a manifeſto, 
89. Publiſhes a ſecond ma- 
nifeſto reflecting very ſevere- 
ly on the character of her 
huſband, ibid. and iſſues a 


third declaration relating te 
his death, go. Reflections 
on, ibid. She takes every 
poſſible meaſure to conci- 
liate the affections of her 
ſubjects, 91. She adheres to 
the peace with Pruſſia, but 
recalls her troops from Po- 
merania and Sileſia, ibid, 
Motives for this conduct, ib, 
She accommodates matters 
with the king of Denmark, 
92. And inſiſts upon the 
regency of Courland depoſ- 
ing prince Charles of Saxo- 
ny, and reinſtating count 
Biron, ibid. Her proceed- 
ings on the murder of prince 
Iwan, 375. Her wo 
publiſh a relation of that af- 
fair, which is far from be- 
ing ſatisfatory, 376. She 
ſupports count Poniatowſki's 
pretenſions to the throne of 
Poland, 386. Her conduct 
during the ſitting of the 
diet of election, 388. Her 
miniſter recommends Ponia- 
towſki to the Poliſh diet 392 
Cavendiſh, lord Frederick, his 
motions at Graebenſtein, 


102. At Homburg, 105 
Cavite ſurrenders to the Eng- 
liſh 148 


Chambers, Mr. murdered at 
Patna 248 

Charles III. king of Spain, en- 
ters into a cloſe alliance with 
France, 45. Motives and 
deſigns of this compaR, 46. 
He invades Portugal, 47. 


Memorial of his miniſter, 
inviting his Portugueſe ma- 


jeſty 


P 


jeſty to accede to the family 
compact, 49. Reflections on, 
50. His Portugueſe majeſ- 
ty's Reply, 51. Second me- 
morial delivered by his mi- 
niſter to the Portugueſe mi- 
niſtry, ibid. Refuted, 53. 
His envoy's third memorial 
on that ſubject, ibid. An- 


ſwered, ibid. His forces at- 


tack ſeveral places belong- 
ing to Portugal, ibid, He 
declares war againſt that 
crown, ibid, His army en- 
ters that kingdom, 56, and 


reduces Miranda, Braganza, 


and Chaves, ibid, They at- 
tempt to penetrate into the 
province of Minho, and 
meet with ſome conſidera- 


ble checks, ibid. His troops 


take poſſeſſion of Almeyda, 
59. Reflections on the in- 
activity of his forces, 60. 
They take Vilha Velha, 
and the poſt of St. Simon, 
63. But are afterwards de- 
feated near that place, 65. 
And repaſs the mountains, 
ibid. Negligence of his mi- 
niſtry, with remarks, 78. 
His miniſter ſigns the treaty 
of peace at Paris, 162. Ar- 
ticles of, ibid, He ſends ſup- 
plies of wheat, &c. to Italy 
during the plague, 380. 


Charles III. king of Sardinia, 


employs his mediation for 
reviving the negotiation be- 
tween England and France, 

123 


Chaves taken by the Spaniards, 


57 


Che//ea, private madhouſe there, 
account of 210 

Cherokee chieſs arrive in Eng- 
land, 24. Their reception, 
ibid. Expreſs no ſymptom 
of ſurprize or admiration at 
the objects they viewed, 25. 
Return to their own coun- 
try, 26, Inſtigated by the 
Jeſuits to hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh, 264. Complain 
of ill uſage from the Engliſh, 
and reſolve to defend their 
right to the laſt extremity, 
265. Maſſacres committed 
by them, 266. Attack ſe- 
veral poſts, ib. & ſeq, See 
Indians. 

Chirttegong, country of, aſſigned 
to the Engliſh by Coſſim Ali 
Cawn 239 

Choiſeul, le duc de, ſigns the 
treaty of peace at Paris, 162, 
c. His declaration with 
regard to the debts due to 
the Canadians 184 

Chriftian miniſters. See Miniſlers 

Clive (lord) heads a party. of 
India proprietors in oppo- 
ſition to Mr, Sullivan, and 
in fayour of Mr, Rous, 208. 
Endeavours to put the di- 
rection into other hands, 
250. Retroſpect of his ſer- 
vices in India, for which he 
is allowed a penſion, or jag- 
hire, by Mhir Jaffier, 252. 
Differs with the direQors in 
wording the article relating 
to the company in the pre- 
liminaries for peace, ib. Some 
of the court of directors a- 
verſe to his lordſhip's haying 
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any ſhare in the direction, ib. 


taking of the Havannah 126 


His jaghire ſtopt, for the Cologne, elector of, nominate 


recovery of which he files a 
bill in chancery, ib. De- 
bates on that head, 253. 
ObjeQions raiſed by the op- 
poſition towards his conduct 
in India, ib. Refuted by 
him, ib. Proves his right to 
his jaghire to be founded 
upon theſame right by which 
the India company claim 
any of their poſſeſſions in 
India, 254. His anſwer to 
the general court upon their 
requeſting him to go to In- 
dia, with his refuſal, unleſs 
Mr. Sullivan was removed 
from the direction, ib. Freſh 
applications made to him, 
with his lordſhip's letter, and 
propoſals relating to his jag- 
hire, 255. Accepted of, 257. 
Forms a military eſtabliſh- 
ment for the Eaſt-Indies, ib. 
Deſired by the company to 
embark forthwith for his go- 
vernment of Bengal, ibid. 
Has the order of the Bath 
conferred upon him by his 
majeſty, and ſoon after de- 
parts for the Eaſt-Indies 

258 

Coalition of parties, propoſal 

for. without effect 203 

Cocꝭ Lane ghoſt, hiſtory of the, 

18. See Impoſture. 

Colboun, Mr. plundered by the 
Indians, from whom he nar- 
rowly eſcapes 167 

ollins, captain, aſſiſts at the 
taking of Manilla 139 


— major, afſiſts at the 


the biſhop of Ahauſen and 
the dean Charles de Vo- 
gelius to the adminiſtration 
of the biſhopric of Oſna- 
brug m_— 
Colville, lord, commands a 
ſquadron at Halifax, 38. In 
conjunction with col. Am- 
herſt, retakes St. John's in 
Newfoundland 152 
Commerce, private, of the India 
company's ſervants, remon- 
ſtrated againſt by Coſſim Ali 
Cawn, 242, who checks it 
by force 243 
Commercial duties refunded 406 
Commiſſioners of trade and plan- 
tations give notice of fhe 
laying out of lands in the 
provinces of Eaſt and Weſt 
Florida, 294 
Commons, See Parliamentary af- 
fairs. 


— Houſe of, in Ireland, 
See Iriſh affairs. 

Cords, the prince de, commands 
the French army on the 
Lower Rhine, 78. Receives 
orders to join-the prince de 
Soubiſe and M. d'Etrees, 107 
He is attacked on his march 
by the hereditary ptince of 
Brunſwick at Johanneſberg, 
whom he defeats 108 

Conway, general, diſobliges the 
miniſtry in parliament, 425. 
He is diſmiſſed the ſervice, 
426. Arguments in his fa- 
vour, ib. Anſwered 427 

Corniſh, admiral, his unſucceſs- 
ful expedition againit the 

| iſland 
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ifland of Mauritius, 37. His 


expedition to the Philippine 
iſles, 136. Detaches capt. 
Grant to intercept all ſhips 
bound for Manilla, 137. 
His operations there, 138— 
150. He detaches two of 
his ſhips after the Santiſſima 
Trinadada, who engage 
with, and take her, 151 


Corſicans, hiſtory of the, 381. 


They lay ſiege to Baſtia, ib. 
They defeat the Genoeſe, 
382, and beſiege San Fio- 
renzo, 384 ; but on the ar- 
rival of the French are obli- 
ged to retire, ib, The vi- 
gorous meaſures they take 
for preſerving their indepen- 
dency 385 


Coffim Ali Cawn, his treaty with 


governor Vanſittart, 239. 
Raiſed to the nabobſhip of 
Bengal, and his political 
conduct, 241. Begins his 


government with vigour, ib. 


Prevails with the Engliſh to 
facrifice Ramnaran, ib. Dif- 
ciplines his army in the Eu- 
ropean manner, provides a 
formidable train of artillery, 
and engages ſomeEnglith ſe- 
poys and their officers to 
ſerve him, 242, Retires to 
his capital, and ſoon con- 
vinces the Engliſh of their 
miſtaken politics in raiſing 
him to the nabobſhip, ib. 
Complains of the Engliſh 
private trade, and concludes 


a new treaty, greatly to his 


advantage, 243. Procures a 
letter from bim, with its 
put port, ib. and note. Re- 


ceives a deputation from the 
Engliſh factory, which he 
diſmiſſes with a negative, and 
ſeizes on ſome boats belong- 
ing to the company for the 
payment of certain duties, 
244. His troops attack and 
murder the gentlemen who 
had compoſed the deputa- 
tion, ib, War declared a- 
gainſt bim by the Engliſh, 
245. His army defeated by 
them, 246. His horrid maſ- 
ſacre of the Engliſh, 247. 
Farther cruelties, 249, Re- 
tires precipitately to Laſſa- 
rum, and from thence to 
the confines of Surajah Dow- 
la's country 250 
Cottingham (Mr.) a mercer of 
Dublin, inſulted by the 
Dublin weavers, and obliged 
to give bond not to import 
French ſilks 283 
Council (Engliſh) at Bengal, 
diſagreement in 241 
Courtenay, Sir William, created 
viſcount Courtenay 2 
Clapham, colonel, killed by the 
Indians in America 266 
Clarke, captain, ſaves the lives 
of the crew of the Minerva 43 
Clement of Saxony, prince, ap- 
peals to the pope againſt the 
election of the count d'Ou- 
tremont to the biſhopric of 
Liege, but the election is 
confirmed by his holineſs 327 
Crawford, brigadier, ſerves in 
the army ſent to Portugal 54 
Cromwell (Oliver) letter from 
bim tc Cardinal Mazarine, 
367, ſub note. 
Crock (Dr. ) one of Mr, Amyat's 


party 


ä 


party, killed 245 
Cumberland, duke of, ſuppoſed 
to be at the head of the op- 
poſition, 115. Nominated 
one of the council of regen- 
cy 447 
Cutwa, fort of, taken by ma- 
jor Adams 246 
Cyaer, additional duty on, 195. 
Oppoſition to it, ib, Ar- 
guments againſt it, 196. 
Anſwered by the friends of 
the miniſtry, 197. Petitions 
againſt it, 201, Strongly 
oppoſed in the upper houſe ib 
Czarina, Elizabeth, her death 
and character, 79. Succeed- 
ed by the czar Peter III. ib 
Cxartorinſei, prince, one of the 
candidates for the Poliſh 
crown 260 
prince Adam, choſe 
marſhal of the Polith diet 388 
D 


Datljel, capt. arrives at Detroit, 


268, Attacks the Indians, 
but is killed in the engage- 
ment | ib 
D' Argenſon, marquis, the French 
ambaſſador in Poland, diſa- 
vows the authority of the di- 
et, and retires from Warſaw 
390 

Davert, Sir Robert, murdered 
by theIndiansin America 266 
David, Sieur, capitoul of Tho- 
louſe, his unjuſt and cruel 


vern, 96, Reinforces the 
Auſtrian army in Saxony 98 
Decca, Engliſh factory at, their 
complaint to the council at 
Calcutta 244 
D'Eon, hiſtory of the chevalier, 
428—431, He is diſcharged 
from appearing at the Bri- 
tiſh court, ib. Account of 
his letters, 429. He is found 
guilty of writing a libel a- 
gainit the count de Guerchy, 
430. And afterwards out- 
lawed 431 
Delaware Indians hold a meet- 
ing with the Cherokees, 265. 
They are ſubdued by col, 
Bouquet, 415. And com- 
pelled to ſubmit to terms ib 
Denmark, Frederic V. king of, 
menaced with a war by the 
czar Peter III. 84. Makes 
preparations for defending 
himſelf, ib, Extorts money 
from the city of Hambourg, 
with a remark, ib, His ar- 
my ſeizes upon the port of 
Travemunde, and advances 
intd the country of Meck- 
lenburg, 92. He accom- 
modates matters -with Ruſ- 
fia, ib, He ſends five gen- 
tlemen to make diſcoveries 
in Egypt, Arabia, &c. 376. 
He marries his daughter to 
the hereditary prince of 
Heſſe 377 


proceedings in the affair of Deputation, one ſent to Coſſim 


John Calas, with remaks 
71—76 
Daun, count, retires before his 
Pruſſian majeſty, 94. He 
detaches general Laudohn 
to attack the prince of Be- 

6 


Ali Cawn, who, on their 
return, are treacherouſly at- 
tacked by ſome of his troops 

and cut in pieces, 224 & ſeq. 
Defirade, iſland of, reſtored to 
the French 170 
Deſpenſar 
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Deſpenſer (Daſh wood) lord, ſuc- 
ceeds earl Temple as lord 
lieutenant of the county of 
Buckingham | 217 

D'Etrees, marſhal, commands 
the French army in Weſt- 
phalia in conjunction with 
the prince de Soubiſe, 78. Is 
defeated by prince Ferdinand 
at Graebenſtein, and en- 


ward Iſlands, 38, Joins the 
fleet under admiral Pocock, 
ſent againſt the Havanneh, 
124. He arrives at the Ha- 
vannah. 128. His opera- 
tions at the ſiege of ibid. 
Drake, Mr, attends admiral 
Corniſh to Manilla, to take 
care of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany's intereſts 139 


camps under the cannon of Draper, brigadier-general, ac- 


Caſſel, 102. A detachment 
of his army worſted near 
Homburg, 105. Compelled 
by prince Ferdinand to re- 
tire from Melſungen, 106. 
His communication with 
Franckfort cut off, 107, He 
ſends repeated orders to the 
prince of Conde to join him, 
ib. Attempts to throw freſh 
ſupplies into Caſſel, but is 
prevented, 109. Severe ac- 
tion between his and the al- 
lied army at the Brucker- 
Muhl, 110. Takes the caſtle 
of Ameneburg, 111. En- 
deavours in vain to open a 
communication with Caſſel, 
ibid. 

Diana (the) engages with and 
takes a Dutch ſhip of war 41 
Dieſbach, baron de, ſurrenders 
Caſſel ; 112 
Diſorders among thelowerranks 
of people 205, 207 


Dominica, iſland of, ceded to 


the Engliſh by the peace, 
172. Included in the go- 
vernment of Grenada, 275. 
Sale of the lands there, 317 
Douglas, Sir James, commands 
a fleet ſtationed at the Lee- 


count of his expedition to 
Manilla, 136. His opera- 
tions at the ſiege of that 
place, 138 —145. Takes it 
by ſtorm, 146. He finds 
ſome difficulty in ſettling the 
articles of capitulation, 148. 
Propoſes terms which are ac- 
cepted, 149. He delivers 
the place up to Dawſon 
Drake, Eſq; for the Eaſt- 
India company 150 
Dublin. See Iriſh affairs, 
Duncan, Dr. attends Mr, Wilkes 
229 
Dunkirk, article concerning 
in the treaty of peace, 173. 
The fortifications demoliſh- 
ed 264 
Dunn, a madman, threatens 
the life of Mr. Wilkes, for 
which he is confined 228 
Dupont, captain, takes poſſeſ- 
fion of Manilla 148 
Dutch, the pacific diſpoſition 
of their ſtates, 66. Their 
Eaſt-India factors publiſh a 
detail of the hoſtilities com- 
mitted in Bengal river, in 
which they lay the blame of 
aggreſſion upon the Engliſh, 
ib. Which is refuted by the 
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Engliſh company, ibid. An 
accommodation propoſed by 
the Dutch directors, em- 
braced by the Engliſh, and 
happily accompliſhed, 67. 
Their merchants clamour 
againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, 
with remarks ibid. 
E. | 
Eaft- India company, accuſed by 
the Dutch of being the ag- 
greſſors in Bengal, 66. Their 
anſwer and refutation of this 
accuſation, ib, An accom- 
modation propoſed and ac- 
compliſhed, 67. They are 
oliged to give vaſt wages to 
their recruits, 206, State 
of their affairs, 208. Formed 
into two parties, one headed 
by lord Clive, and the other 
by Mr. Sullivan, ib. A ge- 
neral court of, give their 
thanks to Mr, Rous for his 
prudent conduct in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs, 
209. Account of the revo- 
lution in Bengal, 236. Diſ- 
agreement in the Evgliſh 
council there, 241. Ferment 
in London among the pro- 
prietors, 250. A general 
court held, ib. Proceedings 
there, ib. & ſeq. Reſolution 
for ſending lord Clive to re- 
trieve their affairs in India, 
254. In conſequence of 
which new meetings are 
held, ib. His lordſhip's an- 
ſwer, ib, Send a letter in 
form to his lordſhip, ib. Al- 
tercation thereupon, be- 
tween bim and the deputy 
chairman, ib. Further pro- 
6 


ceedings of the general 
court, 250. Mr, Rous e- 
le&ed chairman of the court 
of directors, and Mr. Boul- 
ton deputy- chairman, upon 
which their ſtock riſes, and 
freſh application is made to 
lord Clive, ib. His lord- 
hip's letter and propoſals, 
ib. Debate and diviſion up- 
on his propoſals, 256. A 
reſolution paſſed againſt any 
of the company's ſervants 
receiving gratuities from the 
nabob, ib. Agree to lord 
Clive's propoſals, 257. 
Great damages done in In- 
dia by a ſtorm, 258 and 
note, 

Eaſt- Indies, tranſactions in, 
136, 236. Article concern- 
ing the territories of, in the 
treaty of peace between Eng- 
land and France 172, 173 

Ecuyer, commander of Pittſ- 
burgh, is wounded in the 
leg by the Indians, and re- 
duced almoſt to extremities 
before he is relieved by col, 
Bouquet 273 

Egmont (Percival) earl of, crea- 
ted baron Lovel and Hol- 
land of Enmore in Somer- 
ſetſhire, 29. He is appoint- 
ed firſt lord of the admiralty, 
203. Account of his plan 
for ſettling the iſland of St, 
John, according to the an - 
tient Engliſh conſtitution 

315 

Egremont (Windham) earl of, 

his death 203 


Elizabeth - Chriſtiana - Ulrica, 
princeſs of Brunſwic-Wol- 
| fem buttle, 


e 


fembuttle, betrothod to the 
prince of Pruſſia 9 9943 
Elliot, lieut gen afliſts at the 
taking of the Havannalr 126 
Ellis, Mr. Engliſ chief at Pat- 
na, by the aſſiſtance of capt. 
Carſtairs, takes that city, 
bur is forced to abandon it, 
245. Purſued, defeated, and 
taken priſoner, with his 
whole party, and ſent to 
Mongheer, ib. Murdered in 
Patna «+4 
Empire, army of the, diſlodge 
the Pruſſians from Lamatch, 
93- Attack prince Henry 
of Pruſſia's out poſts, and 
are repulſed, id. They 
oblige him to retire, 96. 
They defeat the Pruſſian ge- 
neral Belling in Saxony, 9y, 
and are ronted in their turn 
by prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
98. They complain of be- 
ing betrayed by an officer, 
who is at laſt detected, ibid. 
They go into winter quar- 
ters 99 
England, ſtate of parties there 
in 1762, 114. Animoſity of 
the people of, againſt the 
Seottiſh nation, 117, Diſ- 
putes about the peace there, 
154. Party diviſions in 425 
Entry, public, of the Venetian 
ambaſſadors 289 
Erneſt, John, reſtored to the 
duchy of Courland by the 
empreſs of Ruſſia 372 
Erkine, major, his gallantry 
150 

ay on Woman, printed by 
Mr. Wilkes, for which he is 


proſecuted 241 
Eher, county of, great da- 
mages ſuſtained there by 
exceſſive rains 30 
Europe, peace reſtored, 204. 
Affaits of 204, 258, 325 
Exciſe, mode of collecting the 
new duty on eyder exclaim- 
ed againſt by the oppoſition, 
196. Arguments in favour 
of 198 
Exeter, chamber of, ſend an ad- 
dreſs and their freedom to 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, with 
his lordſhip's anſwer 312 


Faory(Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Venctian, Imperial, Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Kaguſan) at 
Smyrna, conſumed 290 

Fell, major, his bravery at 
Manilla 14 

Ferdinand, prince of Brunſwick, 
defeats the French marſhal 
Soubiſe at Graevenſtein, 102 
Remarks on his genius, 104 
Detaches the marquis of 
Granby to cut off the French 
army's communication with 
Franckfort, 105, He com- 
pels the French army to re- 
tire from Melſungen, 106. 
Remark on his conduct, 107. 

. Marches to ſupport the he- 
reditary prince at Johanneſ- 
berg, 108. Takes poſleſ- 
ſion of Wetter, and encamps 
at Kirchayne, 109, Re- 
ſolves to lay ſiege to Caſſel, 
ib. Severe action between 
his and the French army at 
the Brucker-muhl, ib. Re- 


mark on, 111. He under- 
takes 


N 


takes the ſiege of Caſſel, ib. 
which ſurrenders, 112. Re- 
flections on ibid. 
Ferguſon, Mr. James, obtains 
a penſion of gol. per ann. 27 
Fiſh, ſcheme for ſupplying 
London and Weſtminſter 
with freſh, by landcarriage1 2 
Fitz-Fames, duke of, proſe- 
cuted by the parliament of 
Tholouſe, 332. His death 
333 

Fletcher, captain, his gaWantry 
and ſuccefs at Manilla, 141, 
144, 145 

Florida, country of, ceded to 
the Engliſh by the Spaniards 

at the peace — RIP 
(Eaſt) account of the 
province and government of, 
with its extent, boundaries, 
&c. 274 and note. 
Grant, Eſq; appointed go- 
v2rnor of, 278. Settlement 
of 294 
— (Weſt) account of the 
extent and boundaries of the 
province of, and govern- 
ment, 274 and note. Geo. 
Johnſtone, Eſq; appointed 
Governor of, 278, Settle- 
ment of 294 
Fereign officers, bill for the na- 
turalization of, with re- 
marks 10 r3 
Ferret, captain, commands a 
ſquadron at Jamaica 
Ferreſter, colonel, ſucceeds col. 
Crawſord as governor of 
Belleiſſe 84 
Fort Moro, attack of by the 
Eogliſh, 122. Difficulties 
attending the fiege, 128. 


James 


Þ 
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With refleQions and obſer. 
vations relative to the health 
of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
129. Progrefs of the ſiege, 
131. Taken by aſſault 132 
Fox, lady Caroline, created 
baroneſs Holland 29 
— Henry, appointed pay- 
maſter general of the army 
Franct, See Lewis XV. "y 
Franciſcans, the order of, per- 
form a ſolemn ſervice for 
Mark Anthony Calas 73 
Franking, the privilege of, a- 
buſed, 312. But regulated 
by parliament 313 
Freyberg, taken by the Pruſ- 
ſians, 93. Retaken by the 
Auſtrians, 97. Falls again 
into the hands of the Pruſ- 
ſians 99 
Frederict V. See Denmark. 
III. king of Pruſſia, his 
critical ſituation, 79. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the Czar 
Peter III. 83. Some letters 
he wrote to this prince pro- 
cure him the friendſhip ef 
the empreſs Catherine II. 
his wife, 91. He exacts hea- 
vy contributions from the 
countries of Saxony and 
Mecklenburg, 93. The Ruſ- 
ſian forces joig his army, 94. 
Cuts off the communication 
between the Auſtrian army 
and Schweidnitz, ib. the 


ſiege of whichhe undertakes, 
95. The Ruſſian troops are 
recalled, ibid. He gains an 
advantage over general Lav- 
doho,g6, and takes Schweid- 

nuz, 


IN D . 
nitz, 97. Sends a ſtrong rein- Fryer, lieutenant, killed at 


forcement to his brother in 
Saxony, ibid. His troops 
under general Belling de- 
feated by the Auſtrians in 
Saxony, and obliged to a- 
bandon Freyberg, ibid. His 
brother, prince Henry, ob- 
tains a victory over the im- 
perial army under prince 
Stolberg, 98. He joins his 
brother in Saxony, ib. His 
forces under general Kleiſt 
ravage Bohemia, ib. He 
agrees to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms in Sileſia, ib. His 
troops lay the whole coun- 
try under contribution, 99. 
His declaration to the diet 
at Ratiſbon, ib. Reflection 
on, ib. Concludes a peace 
with the empreſs-queen at 
Hubertſburg, 92. He con- 
cludes a new treaty with the 
empreſs-queen, 372. The 
excellent regulations he in- 
troduces into his dominions, 
373. Supports count Po- 
niatowſki's pretenſions to the 
Poliſh crown, 386. His 
congratulatory letter to that 
prince upon his election, 
393- His miniſter recom- 
mende him to the diet 392. 


Frearric William, prince of Pruſ- 


fia, betrothed to the princeſs 
Elizabeth of Brunſwic Wol- 
fembuttle, 373. Made one 
of the council of regency 447 


Frederick, ſecond fon of his 


Britannic majeſty, elected 
biſhop of Olnabrug, 394. 
Diſputes thereon ib. 


Froft, (evere, in 1762 30 


Manilla 142 
G. 


Gambier, capt. arrives at Ply- 


mouth with a large French 
Eaſt-India ſhip 38 


Game act paſſed 13 
Gence/e, defeated by the Cor- 


ſicans, 382. Apply to the 
court of Vienna for aſſiſt- 
ance, ib. Their miniſter 
complains of the Dutch aſ- 
ſiſting the Corſicans, 383. 
Subſtance of the treaty con- 
cluded between them and 
the French ibid. 


George III. cloſes the ſeſſion of 


parliament with a ſpeech, 16. 
Inſtances of his humanity, 26. 
Orders the ſhipwrecked crew 
of the Zenobie, a French fri- 
gate, to be ſopplied with ne- 
ceſſaries, &c. at his expence, 
ib. His taſte and munifi- 
cence, 27. Purchaſes Buck- 
ingham houfe, which he 
preſents to the queen, ibid, 
Grants penſions to ſeveral 
men of genius, ib. Receives 
addreſſes from all parts of 
the kingdom on the birth of 
the prince of Wales, 30. 
Changes his minilters, 31. 
His ſage conduct, 33. Great 
clamour againſt his miniſtry, 
34. Refuſes to renew the 
annual treaty with the king 
of Pruſſia, 35. Orders the 
Britiſh army in Weſtphalia 
to be recruited to the num- 
ber of too, ooo men, 36. 
He ſends aſſiſtance to the 
king of Portugal, 48. His 
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forces arrive in that king- 
dom, 53. State of parties 
in his kingdom, 114. Ani- 
moſity of the Engliſh againſt 
the Scots, with remarks, 117. 
His inclination forpcace, 122. 
He renews the negociation 
with France, 123. Reflec- 
tions on, ib. Progreſs of 
his troops in the Welt In- 
dies, 124. Diſputes in his 
kingdom about the peace, 
154. His miniſter ſigns the 
preliminaries, 158. His 
ſpeech to the parliament, 
with their addrefſes, appro- 
ving the articles of the peace, 
160-162. Articles of the 
definitive treaty, ib, 'De- 
claration of his miniſter with 
regard to the limits of Ben- 
gal in the Eaſt Indies, 185. 
He receives a petition from 
the common council of Lon- 
don againſt the cyder bill, 
201. Appoints a new mt- 
niltry, 202. Gives way to 
ſom eovertures for a coalition 
of intereſts, 203. Number 
of forces in his pay the laſt 
year of the late war, 204. 
Steadily ſupports the altec- 
ations in the miniſtry, 211. 
His ſpeech in parliament a- 
nimadverted upon by the 
North Briton, 212. Or- 
ders the diſmiſſion of Wilkes, 
217. Addrefled by the city 
of London on the peace, 
219. Speech to both houſes 
of p i1liament, ib. Meſſage 
to th houſe of commons re- 
lating to Mr. Wilkes, 221. 


Addreſſed by both houſes, 
with his aoſwer, 225, Pur- 
ſues the moſt ſteady means 
for inſuring the advantages 
of peace, 261. His pro- 
clamation for erecting four 
new governments in Ame- 
rica, 274. Proclamation for 
the encouragement of re. 
duced officers and ſoldiers, 
276. Communicates to the 
houſe of commons the in- 
tended marriage of theprince 
of Brunſwick to her royal 


highneſs the princeſs Auguſ- 


ta, 296. Receives an ad- 
dreſs of thanks from the 
commons upon that occa- 
ſion, ib, Speech at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſions of par- 
liament, 343. He prohi- 
bits his ſubjects from aſſiſt- 
ing the Corſicans, 382. His 
ſecond ſon Frederic is elect- 
ed biſhop of Oſnabrug, 393. 
Diſputes between him and 
the chapter of Oſnabrug, re- 
lating to the right of admi- 
niſtration, 395. He pur- 
chaſes the duke of Athol's 
right to the ifle of Man, 397. 
He generouſly relieves the 
poor Palatines, 399. He 
iſſues a proclamation allow- 
ing the importations of Iriſh 
proviſions, 405. Addreſſed 
by the Spital- fields weavers, 
438, 439. His illneſs and 
recovery, 444. His ſpeech 
to the parliament concern- 
ing a regency, ib. 445. See 
Rezency. 


G:org? Auguſtus, prince cf 


Wales 
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Wales, his birth, 29. Bap- 
tized by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury 30 
German Flats, congreſs there, 
and treaty with the Indians, 
274 
Germany, aFairs of, 79, 102, 
325 
Gladwin, major, commandant 
of Fort-Detroit, guards a- 
gainſt a ſurprize from the 
Indians, 267, He grants 
a peace to divers Indian 
trihes 409 
G!:bow, attorney- general of 
Ruſſia, engages ia the eon- 
ſpiracy formed againſt Peter 
III. 86 
Glouceſter, (William Henry) 
duke of, one of the council 
of regency 447 
Cneſaa, archbiſhop of, his pru- 
dent proceedings at the Po- 
lih dyet of election, 388 — 
392. His conference with 
the French ambaſſador 391 
Congalet, the marquis de, kiil- 
ed at the Havannah 132 
Goferey, captain, aſſiſts at the 
taking of the Havannah, 
128. Is killed there 10 
Cordon (lieut.) killed 245 
Gzrce, ifland of, reſtored to 
the French by the peace 
| 172 
CV (Sir Francis) motion 
made by kim in the general 
court of Eaſt India proprie- 
tors 250 
Government, economy the a- 
vowed plan of, 193. Re- 
ſolve to retrench ihe ex- 
pences for ſypporting par- 
No. 50. 


liamentary intereſt, ib. De- 
mand Rice to be delivered 
up, 208, See Miniftry. 
Gower, earl, made lord cham- 
beriain of the houſhold 302 
Granby, marquis of, (Duke of 
Rutland's ſon) commands 
the corps de reſerve at 
Graebenſtein, 103, His 
bravery there, ib. Defeats 
a body of French near Ham- 
burg, 105, His motions at 
the Brucker-muhl 109 
Grant, captain, detached by 
admiral Corniſh to intercept 
all ſhips bound for Manilla, 
137. Aſſiſts at the taking 
of Manilla 140 
—— captain, takes the coin- 
mand of the party, 268. 
Defeated, and with great 
difficulty retreats to Detroit 
269 
—  — James, eſq; appoin.- 
ed governor of Eaſt Florida 
278 
Grenada, the inhabitants of, 
ſubmit rocommodoreSwan- 
ton, pref, vi. Iſland of, 
delcribed, ib, Ceded to the 
Engliſh by the peace, 172. 
Account of the government 
of, 274, and note. Robert 
Melvill, eſq; appointed its 


governor 278 
Grenada and Grenadines, ſale of 
lands there „ 


Grenier, three noble brothers 
of that name, executed at 
Tholonſe for profeſing the 
Proteſtant religion 69 

Grenwillc, Mr, Gorge, ap- 
pointe! {{eretary of ſtate, 24. 
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Nominated firſt lord of the 


admiralty, 159. Appoint- 
ed firſt lord of the treaſury, 
203. Offers, for the tran- 
quility of his majeſty's go- 
vernment, to reſign, ib, In- 
ſiſts upon extirpating the 
practice of iſſuing general 
warrants 425 

Grimaldi, mafquis de, * the 
treaty of peace at Paris 162 

Guadaloupe, iſland of, reſtored 
to the French 170 

Guaſco, general, 
Schweidnitz to the king of 
Pruſſia 97 

Guerchy, count de, ſucceeds 
the duke of Nivernois as 
ambaſſador to England, 428. 
Proſecutes the chevalier 
D'Eon 429 

Culſion (Mr.) remains as hoſ- 
tage with the nabob, 244. 
Murdered by him in Patna 

248 
| H. 

Haddich, general, obliges prince 
Henry of Pruſſia to retire, 
96, Makes an attempt up- 
on the front of the prince's 
army, and meets with a ſe- 
vere tepulſe, ib. Defeats 
the Pruſſian general Belling, 
takes Freyberg, and repairs 
to Dreſden 97 

Halifax (Montagu Dunk) earl 
of, refuſes the generoſity of 
the Iriſh parliament, 17. 
Appointed firſt commiſſion- 
er of the admiralty, 34. 
Joined with the earl of E- 
gremont as ſecretary of ſtate, 
159, Supports lord B—e 


ſurrenders 


in vindicating the peace, 161. 
Iſſues a general warrant for 
apprehending the authors, 
printers, and publiſhers, of 
Ne. 45 of the North. Briton, 
212. Copy of it, 335, note. 
Halifax remarkable obedience 
of the garriſon of 418 
Hamburgh laid under contri- 
bution by the king of Den- 
mark, 84. Bankruptcies 
there 289 
Hanover packet-boat loſt in a 
ftorm off Padſtow 295 
Hardwick (lieut.) W at 
Manilla 
Hardwicke (Yorke) earl of, ties, 
318 
(Yorke) earl of, diſ- 
pute between him and lord 
Sandwich about the high- 
ſlewardſhip of Cambridge, 
318 
Hardy, Sir Charles, ſails on a 
cruize to the Bay of Biſcay, 


44 
Harlty (the hon. Mr.) ſheriff of 


London, attends the burn- 
ing of the North-Briton, 
and is wounded by the mob, 
226. Receives the thanks 
of the houſe of commons for 
his ſpirited behaviour on 
that occafion ib 
Harriſon (Mr.) receives a pre- 
mium for his method of 
finding out the longitude at 
ſea, 16. Farther account 
of his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude 433 
Hauſſonville (Mr. de) governor 
of St. John's in Newfound- 
land, ſurrenders that place 

| to 
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to the French 154 
Havannab, account of the ſiege 
and reduction of, by lord 
Albemarle and admiral Po— 
cock, 124—134. Reflec- 
tions on the importance of 
its conqueſt, 135. Reſtored 
at the peace to the Spa- 
niards, 176. Evacuated by 
the Engliſh troops 259 
Flawke (Sir Edw.) commands 
a large ſquadron at Spithead, 


37. Sails on a cruiſe 39 


Hawkins (Mr.) ordered by the 
houſe of commons to attend 
Mr. Wilkes 229 

Heberden (Dr.) ordered by the 
houſe of commons to attend 
Mr. Wilkes 229 

Henry, prince of Pruſſia, ob- 
liges the imperial army to 
retire, 93. He ſurprizes the 
left wing of their army, and 
makes himſelf maſter of 
Freyberg, ib. His out-poſts 
are attacked by the Au- 
ſtrians, who are repulſed, 
ib. Retires before the Au- 
ſtrians under general Had- 
dick, 96. He defeats the Au- 
ſtrians under the command 
of the prince of Stolberg 98 

Tenry Frederic, prince, attends 
the prince and princeſs of 
Brunſwic to Harwich, 297. 
appointed one of the council 
of regency 447 

Her mione, capture of the, 39 

Hervey (col.) his bravery 105 

— (Henry Auguſtus) ſent 
expreſs to England 124 

—  (capt.) aſſiſts at the ta- 
kivg of the Havannah 128 


Ha Caffel, deplorable ſtate of 
II 
Hye Darmſlad!, troops of, >» 
ter the cy of Wetzlar, and 
carry off the magiſtrates 327 
Hillſborough (H II) earl of, ap- 
pointed firſt lord of trade 
and plantations 203 
Holzwell (Mr.) reſigns the pre- 
ſidentſhip and government 
of Fort · William to Mr. Van- 
ſittart, 238. Keeps up a 
correſpondence with Coſſim 


Ali Cawn 239 
Homburg, action in the neigh- 
bourhood of 105 


Home (rev. Mr.) obtains a pen- - 


ſion of 300l. fer annum 27 
Honduras, the Engliſh permit- 
ted by the peace to cut log- 
wood there 175 
Hotham, captain, his ſucceſs 43 
Howe, colonel, aſſiſts at the 
taking ofthe Havannah 126 
Houſhold, royal, reformation in 
the, 193. 

Hubertſburg, articles of the peace 
of, between Auſtria, Pruſ- 
ſia, and Poland 192 

Hungary, queen of, her ſitua- 
tion and diſpoſition towards 
peace, 79. Her anſwer to 
the czar Peter III. 's pacific 
declaration, 82. Her forces 
diſlodge the Pruſſians from 
Lamatch, 93. They are 
defeated near Schweidnitz, 
under general Laudohn, 96. 
Her troops defeat the Ruſ- 
ſians under general Belling 
in Saxony, 97. And are 
routed in turn by prince Hen- 
ry of Pruſſia, 98. Her king- 
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dom of Bohemia ravaged by 
the Ruſſians, 98. She agrees 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms in 
Sileſia, ibid. Concludes a 
peace with his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty at Huberiſburg, 192, 
Reflection on, 193. Her 
miniſtry concert meaſures 
with his Pruſſian majeſty for 
the arch duke Joſeph to be 
elected king of the Romans, 
259. She concludes a new 
treaty with his Pruſhan ma- 
jeſty, 372. Finds ſome dif- 
ficulty in procuring her ſon 
(the arch-duke Joſeph) to be 
elected king of the Romans, 
377. Who is, however, at 
laſt, crowned at Franckfort, 
378. She oppoles the elec- 
tion of count Poniatowſki, 
387 

Huront of Sanduſky conclude a 
treaty with colonel Brad- 
ſtreet 413 
Hutchinſon, Mr. one of Mr. A- 
myat's party, murdered 215 

I 


Taffier Ali Cawn, the nabob 
of Bengal, is depoſed by 
governor Vanſittart, 241. 
Retires to Calcutta, ibid. 
See Cm Ali Cawn. Re- 
ſtored, 245. Joins the Eng- 
liſh army under major A- 
dams, and is proclaim:d 
Soubahin Morſhedabad 246 

Tago, count, fent to occupy 
the paſs of Alvito, 63. He 
is in danger of being at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, 64, 
but relieved by lord Lou- 
don ib. 


Jamaica, Fort Auguſta there 


blown up, and account of 
the damage done thereby 


294 


Janeton, maid- ſervant in John 


Calas's family, impriſoned 
on ſuſpicion 72 


Feſuits, their colleges are ſeiz- 


ed, their effects confiſcated, 
and the whole order expel- 
led the kingdom of France 

68 


Impoflure, account of a remark- 


able, in London, 18, which 
greatly engroſſes the atten- 
tion of the public, 21; but 
is detected, 22, and its au- 
thors puniſhed 23 


Indian inſurrection and war, 


hiſtory of, 264, & ſeq; 
Maſſacre committed by them 
266, 267. Beſiege Detroit, 
267, Defeat the Engliſh, 
268, Blockade Fort Pitt, 
269. Attack the Engliſh 
convoys, 270, but are re- 
pulſed with difficulty, 271. 
Again attack the Engliſh, 
but are defeated, and oblig- 
ed to abandon their enter- 
priſe againſt Pittſburgh, 273. 
Peace concluded with them, 
274. Private ſubjects of 
England prohibited from: 
purchaſing lands of them, 
277. Several tribes of, ſue 
to major Gladwin for peace, 
409. They maſſacre ſome 
Engliſh in Smithfield town- 
ſhip, ib, Treaty berween 
them and Sir William ſobn— 
ſon, 411. Their born- 

datics 


1 


daries ſettled, ibid. Other 
tribes ſubdued by col. Brad- 
itreet and col. Bouquet, 


413, 415 


Johannęſſerg, battle of 108 
Jobnſen (Mr. Samuel) obtains 


a penſion of 300]. per ann. 
2 


— (Sir William) holds a 


congreſs at the German 
Flats with the Indians, where 
he concludes a rreaty with 
them, 274. His activity, 
410. Concludes a treaty 
with the Senecas, 411. He 
ſettles their boundaries, ib. 
412. He purchaſes a large 
quantity of Engliſh goods 
to diſtribute among the In- 
dians, but the convoy is 
robbed 416 


Johnſton (gen. George) ap- 


pointed governor of Weſt 
Florida 278 


Jones, lieutenant, killed 245 
Fejeph, king of Portugal, fo- 


licits aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon, 47. Reflections 
on his critical ſituation, 50. 
Rejects the propoſals of 
France and Spain, 51. His 
miniſtry refute the French 
and Spaniſh memorials, 53. 
He declares war againſt 
Spain, ib. He confers the 
command of his army on 


the count la Lippe, 54. His 


miniſter ſians the treaty of 
peace at Paris 162 


— archduk of Auſtria, 


ele Red king of the Romans, 
259, Crowned at Frank- 


fort 2 


| 37 
Jeſepb (St) ſurpriſe! by ine 


Indians, and the garriſon 
maſſacred 268 


Ireland, remarkable reſolution 


of the parliament of, in ſa- 
vour of the earl of Halifax, 
16. Inſurtection in that 
kingdom by the White Boys, 
17. Inſurrections of the Le- 
vellers and oak boys there, 
282, 283. Dublin weavers 
inſult Mr. Cotiingham, a 
mercer, 283. Procceiings 
in the parliament of, about 
penſions, 284 Speech of 
the lord licutenant, 285. 
Several popular motions re- 
jected, ib. Inflammatory 
motion of Me. Perry, for 
an addrefs to his majeſty, ib. 
With the contents of the 
propoſed addreſs, 286. De- 
bates thereon, 287. Ad- 
dreſs from the commons to 
his majeſty, 288. Several 
motions thereon rejected, ib. 
The peers concur in this 
addreſs, 289. Generoſity 
of the lord lieutenant to the 
ſufferers by ſtorms and in- 
undations, 293. Regula- 
tions about ſhips taking in 
too many paſſengers, &c. ib. 
Proceedings of the common- 
alty of Dublin relating 10 
general warrants, the caſe 
of Mr. Wilkes, lord chief 
juſtice Pratt, &c, 302— 
307. Debate upon the free- 
dom of Dublin being given 
to lord chief juſtice Pratt, 
without a negative 307 
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Iriſb proviſions, preclamation 
ifſued for allowing the im- 
portation of 405 

Iruniberri (don Michael d' ) tak- 
en priſoner 62 

Irwin, Mr. receives a pre- 
mium for his method of find- 
ing out the longitude at ſea 

15 

lah, terrible famine and plague 
in, attended by a vaſt mor- 
tality 379, 380 
uJoer, act for ſecuring their 
additional ſalaries 15 

Iuan, prince, tragical death 
ot in Ruſſia 373 

K. 

Era. ſſey (George) a bookſeller, 
taken into cuſtody for pub- 
liſhing the North-Briton, 
No. 45 212 

Kempenfeldt, captain, affiſis in 
the taking of Manilla, 139. 


Appointed governor of Ca- 


vite 150 
Kennico!t (Rev. Mr. Benjamin) 
gratified with a penſion of 
200], per ann. 27 
K-:ppel, admiral, commands in 
the expedition againſt the 
Havannah, 36. Takes a 
fleet of French merchant 
ſhips 
——— major general, afſiits 
at the taking of the Havan- 
nah 127 —133 
King, captain, aſſiſts in the 
taking of Mauilla, 140. 
Takes the Santiſſima Trini- 
dada 151 
Klei/t, general, ravages Bohe- 
mia, 98. Marches into 
Franconia, where he raiſes 


5 


contributions 59 

Knobloch, major- general, com- 

mands the garriſon of 

Schweidnitz 98 
L. 

Lancaſtro (don Joſeph de) de- 
tends the paſſes of Monte 
Allegre 57 

Lane (George) Eſq; _ 
lord Bingley 

La Valſſe, is impriſoned on Fs 
picion of being acceſſory to 
the murder of Mark Antho- 
ny Calas, 72 ; but releaſed 

76 

Laudehn, general, is defeated 
by the king of Pruſſia 96 

Lee, heut, col. his gallantry 
and ſucceſs 4. 

Legge, (Mr. Henry Bilſon) 
death of, 431. Account 
of his papers, ibid. and his 
difference with lord B 

432 

Lenox (lord George) accom- 
panties lord Tyrawley to 
Portugal 54 

Leopold, archduke of Auſtria, 
marries the infanta of Spain, 
379. Reflections on ib. 

Leftock, count, recalled from 
Siberia by Peter III. 81 

Lewis XV. king of France, en- 
gages in a cloſe alliance with 
Spain, 45. Motives and 
deſigns of this alliance, 46. 
His miniſtry's memorial to 
the Portugueſe miniſtry, in- 
viting them to accede to the 
family-compat, 49, Re- 
fled ions on, 50. Their re- 
ply, 51. Second memorial 
delivered by his miniſter to 

ide 
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the Portugueſe miniſtry, ib, 
Refuted, 53. His envoy's 
third memorial on that ſub. 


ject, ib. Anſwered, ib. He 


declares war againſt Portu- 
gal, ib. Internal ſtate of 
his kingdom, 67. He ex- 
pels the jeſuits, ſeizes their 
colleges, confiſcates their ef- 
feats, and annihilates the or- 
der, 68. RefleQions on, ib. 
Religious perſecution car- 
ried on in his kingdom, 69. 
He orders the proceedings 
of the parliament of Thou- 
louſe againſt John Calas to 
be reviſed, 76. His mini- 
ſtry's plan of operation in 
Weſtphalia, 77. He ap- 
points the prince of Soubiſe 
and M. D'Etrees to com- 
mand the army in Weſt- 
phalia, and the prince of 
Conde another on the Lower 
Rhine, 78. His anſwer to 
the czar Peter III's pacific 
declaration, 82. His mini- 
ſter ſigns the treaty of peace 
at Paris, 162. Articles of, 
ib. His miniſter's declara- 
tion with regard to the debts 
due to the Canadians, 184. 
Remarkable inflance of com- 
pliance ſhewn by his mini- 
ſtry to that of Great-Britain, 
208, His miniltry embar- 
raſſed with heavy debts con- 
trated during the war, 259. 
He opens a free trade for 
grain through all his domi- 
nions, and makes ſeveral 
other ſalutary regulations, 
292. Several inſtances of 


his good faith with England, 
329. He revokes the grant 
made to the Dutch for the 
importation of herrings, in 
favour of the Engliſh, 330. 
Severely puniſhes the late go- 
vernors of Canada, ib. 331. 
Subſtance of the treaty con- 
cluded between him and the 
Genoeſe, 383. He ſends 
forces to Corſica, 384. His 
miniſter diſavows the autho- 
rity of the Poliſh diet, and 
retires from Warſaw, 390. 
Liege, count d'OQutremont e- 
jected biſhop of, 327 
Ligonier, lord, created viſcount 
of Clonmel in Ireland 28 
Lindſay, capt. aſſiſts at the ta- 
king of the Havannah 128 
Littleton, governor, his proceed- 
ings on the invaſion of 
Turk's-iſland 363 
Loftus, major, is detached ta 
take poſſeſſion of the poſt of 
the Illinois, 417, but is 
obliged to return to Pen- 
ſacola, ib. Reflection on ib. 
Logwood-cuttersin Campeachy, 
&c. interrupted by the Spa- 
niards, with an account of 
that affair 364, & ſeg. 
London bridge, act for render- 
ing it more acceſſible 12 
Londen, the common- council 
of, inſtruct their repreſen- 
tatives to oppoſe the cyder- 
bill, 200. Petition the lords 
and commons, 201. Addreſs 
his majeſtyon the peace, 219. 
Addreſs his majeſty on the 
marriage of the prince of 
Brunſwic te the princeſs Au- 
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guſta, ib. Vote their thanks 
to their repreſentatives 307. 
Preſent their freedem to lord 
chief juitice Pratt, ib. Ani- 
madxerſions upon thoſe pro- 
ceedings 308, 309 
Lengitude, various methods pro- 
poſed for finding it at ſea, 15. 
Mr. Heriifon's and Mr. Ir- 
win's found ſucceſsful, and 
rewarded, 16, Progreſs of 
the diſcovery of 433 
Lord Clive privateer, fatal ex- 
pecition of 298 
Lortange, the marquis of, de- 
feated by gen. Luckner 100 
Loudon, earl of, ſerves in the 
army ſent to Portugal, 54. 
Succeeds lord. Tyrawley in 
the command of the forces 
there 56 
Luſpington, Mr. murderel by 
Cothm at Patna 248 
Luckner, general, obtains an ad- 
vantage over the marquis de 
Lortange, ioo. Commands 
a ſeparatecorps in the battle 


of Gtacbenſtein 102 

, M. 
Macnamara, capt. his unfortu- 
nate cataſtrophe 300 


Mad. houſes (private) ſhocking 
abuſe of 209 
Magdalen hoſpital, account of 
the 436 
Maitland, lieutenant, his bra- 
very and ſucceis 65 
Malacheauſti, count, his pro- 
ceedings at the Poliſh diet of 
election 388 
Man, iſle of, pur chaſcd by his 
majeſty from the duke of 
Athol 397 
Manilla, city of, deſcribed, 136. 


Beſieged by general Draper 
and admiral Corniſh, 139. 
Operations of the ficge, 141 

— 145. Taken by ſtorm, 
145. Terms of its ſurren- 
der, 149. Delivered up to 
the Ezſt-India company 150 
Marbæif (marquis de) com- 
mands the French forces ſent 


to Coi ſica 380 
Marie. galante, iſland of, re- 
ſtored to the French 170 


Marlborough (Spencer) duke of, 
made lord privy feal 249 
Martin (Samuel) eſq; his duel 
with Mr. Wilkes 224 
Martinice, iſland of, reſtored to 
the French 170 
Matra, the Genoeſe gereral, 
defeated by the Corficans 

- | 382 
Melwill (Rober:) eſq; appoint- 
ed governor of, Grenada 
278 

M. engert, loſe their cauſe with 
the printers 227 
Midnepoor, country of, aſſigned 
to the Englith 239 
Militia, new act for the regu- 
lating of, 10. Farther re- 
gulations of the 407 
Milton (lord) of Ireland, crea- 
ted baron Milton of Mil- 
ton- Abbey in Dorſetſhre 29 
Minerwe, a French frigate, ſhip- 
wrecked in the harbour of 
Villa Franca 42 
Minifiry, greatly embarraſſed 
in raiſing the ſupply, 194. 
Their anſwer to the arg u- 
ments againſt the cyder-tax, 
197. Motion for pafiing the 
cyder-bill, 198. Complaints 
of, 199. Vic!ently treated 


by 


„ 


by party writers, 200. Firm- 
neſs of, 201. New, ap- 
pointed, 202. Their con- 
tinental meaſures approved, 
204. Their conduct ap- 
proved in parliament, 211. 
Their proceedings in rela- 
tion to the North- Briton, 
No. 45. 212. Remon- 
ſtrances of, to the court of 
France, 261. Precaution 
to quiet the Savages in A- 
merica 265, 274 
Minorca, iſland of, reſtored to 
the Engliſh 173 
Miquelon, iſland of, ceded to 
the French by the peace 

| 169 

Mirowitz, lieutenant, attempts 
to releaſe prince Iwan from 
his confinement, 374. Sur- 
renders himſelf, and is con- 
demned and beheaded 375 
Mobile, the river and port of, 
guarantied to his Britannic 

« majeſty by the peace 170 
Mongheer, Mr. Ellis, &c. con- 
fined there, 245. Taken 
by major Adams 247 


Monſon, colonel, his operations 


at Manilla 140—146 
Montague (Sir Edward) created 
lord Beaulieu of Beaulieu in 


the county of Southampton 


29 
Moore, commodore, commands 
a ſquadron in the Downs 


37 

More, major, killed at Manil- 
la Sv 
Morſhedabad, taken by major 
Adams 246 
Munich, count, recalled from 
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his baniſhment in Siberia by 
Peter III. 81 
Muret, M. de, ſurrenders with 
his garriſon to the here- 
dita:y prince of Brunſwic 
101 

Murray (the hon. James) eſq; 
appointed governor of the 
province of Quebec, 278. 
Quells a mutiny among the 
troops there 281 
N. of 

Naples, terrible famine and 
plague in - 380 
National refietions, remarks 
on 120 
Newfoundand, article in the 
treaty of peace relating to 
the French fiſhing on the 
coaſts of, 168. His catholic 
majeſty deſiſts from bis right 

of fiſhing there 176 
Neufville, two brothers, mer- 
chants at Amſterdam, break 
for near 330,c00l. 289 
Newcaſtle (Pelham) duke of, 
made baron Pelham, of 
Stanmer inSuſſex, 29. Heads 
one party of the oppoſition, 
115. Endeavours to render 
the peace odious 159 
Niagara attacked by the Sa- 
vages, who are repulſed, 

| 267 
Niwernois, duke of, ſent am- 
baſſador from France to 
England, 123. Takes leave 
of the court of England, 
and departs for France 261 
North- Briton, No. 45. of, its 
ſubſtance, 212. Proceed- 
ings of the miniſtry there- 
upon, ib, Declared a libel, 
and 
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and ordered by the houſe of 
commons to be burnt by 
the hands of the common 
hangman, 222, 223. Mr, 
Wilkes proved to be the au- 
thor, 226. Riot upon burn- 
ing it ib 

Northumberland (Piercy-Smith- 
ſon) earl of, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, arrives in Dub- 
lin, 284. See Tre/and, 

Neva Scotia, guarantied to his 
Britannic majeſty by the 
peace 167 

Nuremberg, ſums extorted from, 
by the Pruſſians 99 

O. 
Oak-beys, See Ireland. 
Oiſcau, a French trigate, taken 


42 
Olms (Jobn) eſq; created an 
I;1(h baron 29 


Onflow (Arthur) eſq; an an- 
nuity of 3000. per annum 
ſettled on him dy parlia- 
ment 16 

Oppoſition, the heads of the, 
115. They clamour againſt 
the miniſtry, ib. They court 
a coalition, 204, Complain 
of the adminiſtration on ac- 
count of the non payment 

of the Canada bills 302 

Ordonnance, remarkable one, 
publiſhed in France, em- 
powering the parents of 
young men of family, guil- 
ty of crimes that might 
be attended with diſgrace, to 
tranſport them to the French 
colonies, &c. 291 


O/nabrug, diſputes between the 
chapter of, and his Britan- 


nic majeſty, relative to the 
right of adminiſtration 394. 
Ourry, captain George, his 
ſucceſs, 44. Aſſiſts at the 
capture of Manilla 139 
Outremont, count d', his elec- 
tion to the biſhopric of Liege 
confirmed by the pope 327 
P 


Palatines, hiſtory of the, 398. 
Their diſtreſs when they ar- 
rive in England, 399. Where 
they are generouſly relieved, 
id. And afterwards ſent to 
America, 400. Reflections 
on 403 

Paliſer (Mr.) his proceedings 
at Newfoundland 369 

Panin, governor to the grand 
duke of Ruſſia, engages in 
the conſpiracy formed a- 
gainſt the czar Peter III. 86 


. Paris, a great fire there 331 


Paoli, chief of the Corſicans, 
defeats the Genoeſe at Fu- 
riani, 382, His magnani- 
mity 334 

Parker, captain, takes the San- 
tiſſima Trinidada 150 

Parliamentary proceedings, 9. 
194, 211, 235, 296, 312, 
320, 343, 404» 425 

in Ireland, 16, See 
Ireland. | 

Patna, letter relating to the af- 
fairs of, 240. Taken by 
Mr. Ellis, 245. Retaken 
by the Moors, ib. Block- 
aded by captain Wedder- 
burn, 247. Engliſh mur- 
dered there, 248. Beſieged 
by major Adams, 249. Ta- 
ken 250 

Oaxtou 
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Paxten volunteers, maſſacre 
committed by them in A- 
merica, 323. Meaſures ta- 
ken to ſuppreſs them, but 
they threaten deſtruQion to 
the government if any of 
them ſhould be brought to 
juſtice, 325. Their obſti- 
nacy ib. 

Peace, diſputes about, in Eng- 
land, 154. Objections to 
the articles, 155. Remarks 
on the exceptions taken, 156. 
Articles of the definitive trea- 
ty of, concluded at Paris, 
Feb. 10, 1763, 162— 185. 
Obſervations on the treaty, 
186. Separate articles of, 


182 
Peigbin, captain, aſſiſts in the 
taking of Manilla 140 


Pemberton (Dr.) obtains a pen- 
ſion of 200. per annum 27 
Pen/ylvania, act paſſed in the 
aſſembly of, for preventing 
the abuſes in the Indian 
trade, 265. Inſurrections 
and maſſacres there, by the 
Paxton volunteers 323 
diſſenſions in the pro- 
vince of, 408. The fron- 
tier inhabitants threaten to 
maſſacre the Quakers 410 
Perry (Mr,) his extraordinary 
motion in the Iriſh houſe of 
commons, 285. Oppoſed 
and carried by the friends of 
government 287 
Peter III. ſucceeds the czarina 
Elizabeth, 80. His charac- 
ter and family, ib. Lives 
npon very ill terms with his 
conſort, ib, His prudent 


and popular meaſures, $1. 
Which, however, are over- 
balanced by other parts of 
his conduR, ib, Concludes 
a ſuſpenſion of arms with 
his Pruſſian majeſty, ſolicits 
and receives a commiſſion 
in bis army, appears pub- 
licly in the Prutſian uniform, 
and introduces the Pruſſian 
diſcipline into his army, ib. 
His pacific declaration to 
the Imperial, French, Puliſh, 
and Swediſh miniſters, 82. 
With their anſwer, ib. Con- 
cludes a treaiy with the 
king of Pruſſia, 83, He 
reſolyes upon a war with 
Denmark, ibid. Continues 
to diſoblige the ſubjects of 
Ruſſia, 85. A conſpiracy is 
formed againſt him, 86. He 
is depoſed, and his wife aſ- 
cends the throne, 87, He 
endeavours to make his 
eſcape, but is obliged to re- 
turn to Oranjebaum, where 
he makes preparations for 
defence ; - but at laſt ſub- 
mits, and ſigns a paper re- 
nouncing all pretenſions to 
the crown, 88. Is com- 
mitted tocloſe priſon, where 

he dies ſuddenly 89 
Philippine iſles, account of the 
expedition to 236 
Pitchford, captain, aſſiſts at the 
taking of Manilla 139 
Pitt (William) Eſq; diſapproves 
of the articles of peace, 161. 
Appears at court, 203. De- 
clares general warrants ſub- 
verſive 
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verſive of the Britiſh conſli- 
tution, 212, 213. Viſited 
by the prince of Brunſwic 
290 

Pitt (Fort) blockadcd by the 
Indians, ib. Relieved by the 
Engliſh under col. Bouguet, 
273 

Pecock (admiral) commands the 
fleet ſent againitithe Havan- 
nah, 36. Where he is rein- 
torced by Sir James Dou- 
glas, 124—134. His o- 
verations at the ſiege of the 
Havannah, 125. His cruiſers 
take ſeveral prizes 128 
Poland, death of the king of, 
260. Candidates to ſuc- 
reed him, ib. Diſputes in, 
concerning the election of a 
king, 372. The diet ac- 
knowledges Erneſt John as 
duke of Courland, ib. And 
agrees to give the title of 
Empreſs to her czarian, 
and that of king to his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty, 273. Pro- 
ceedings in the diet con- 
cerning the election, 388 — 
392. Severities of the diet 
2gainſt the proteſtants, 389. 
The diet elect count Ponia- 
towſki for their king 392 
Pompadour (madam de) ſup- 
ports the prince of Soubiſe, 
77. Her death and cha- 
racter 333 
Pondiach, a noted Indian chief, 
ſues to major Gladwin for 
peace 409 
Poniatonuſſti, count Staniſlaus, 
declares himſelf a candidate 
for the Poliſh crown, and 


is ſupported by Ruſſia and 
Pruſſia, 386. Oppoſition 
formed againſt him, 387. 
A ſharp ſkirmiſh happens 
between his party and that 
of prince Radzivil, 388. 
He is elected king of Po- 
land, by the name of Sta- 
niſlaus Auguſtus, 392. His 
wife conduct fince his acceſ- 
hon 393 

Pope, the, remarkable inſtance 
of his impartiality 327 

Portu gal. See Juſeph. 

Prado (don Juan de) governor 
of the Havannah, preperes 
for making a vigorous de- 
fence, 126, His gallantry, 
but at laſt ſurrenders the 
place to lord Albemarle 133 

Pratt (Sir Charles) lord chict 
juſtice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, his opinion on 
Mr. Wilkes's caſe, 215, 
Pronounces general war- 
rants illegal, 227. Free- 
dom of the city of Dublin 
preſented to him, 305. Is 
ſolicited by the common 
council of London to fit for 
his picture, which he accepts, 
311. Is preſented with the 
freedom of the city of Exe- 
ter 312 

Printers (journeymen) four- 
teen, obtain verdicts againſt 
the meſſengers, with da- 
mages and coſts of ſuit 227 

Prize- money, bill for the regu- 
lation of, with reflections 11 

Proviſions, enquiry into the 
high price of 404. 

Pruſſia, king of, his care in 

im- 


I 


improving the arts of peace 
in his dominions, 259. His 
conduct with regard to the 
general officers who had 
miſbehaved during the war, 
ib. Exerts himſelf in be- 
half of his ſubjeQs on the 
bankruptcies in Amſterdam 
and Hamburgh, 289. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with his allies, 326. 
Treaty with the emprels- 


queen, ib. Publiſhes an 


amneſty for all his ſubjects, 
except the baron Wurkotſch, 
gives freedom to the pea- 
ſants of Siletia, and remits 
part of his ſubjects taxes, 
328, His conduR with re- 
gard to Great-Eritain, 329. 
See Freaericł. 


Publicans petition the houſe of 


commons 10 
Pultenty, lord, diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf in the reduction of 
Valencia d'Alcantara 62 


Quebec, new government of, 
account of 274 and note 
—— City of, hiſtory of the 
mutiny there, 278. Quelled 


by governor Murray 211 
R 


Radzivil(prince) oppoſes count 
Poniatowſki, 387. He is 
Joined by Branitzki, and the 
Saxon party, ib. Skirmifhes 
berween his party and count 
Poniatowſki's, 388. Defeated 
at Slonim by the Ruſſians, 
390. Retires with his prin- 
ceſs to Breſlau ih. 

— princeſs, diſtinguiſhes 
herſelf at the battle of Slo- 
nim 0 
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Raj amant, ſtrong entrench- 
ments there forced by ma- 
jor Adams 246 

RNainserd, major, refuſes to ad- 
mit any perſon to viſit Mr, 
Wilkes while in the Tower, 

213, 214 

Rmnaran ſacrificed to Coſim 
by the Engliſh, 241. Pet 
to death by him 249 

Real (the marquis del) pre- 
pares for defending the Ha- 
vannah 125 

Regiſter, annual, of poor pariſh 


children, bill for Keeping 


12 

Reil (col. Alexander) takes 
Chaves 57 
Regency, ſpeech of his majeſty 
concerning, 444. The bill 
paſſes, 446. Members of 
the council of, 447. Their 
power and conſticution, 448. 
Caſe of a minority 449 
Rice (John) an exchange brok- 
er, hiſtory and caſe of 206 
—208 

Rochambeau (M. de) worſted by 
the Marquis of Granby near 


Homburg 105 
Nochetie, Francis, executed ar 
Tholouſe 69 


Romney, lord, elected preſident 
of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. 


435 

Reſamouſti, chief of the Col 
ſacks, forms a conſpiracy 
againſt the czar Peter III. 
86 

Nous, Mr. his intereſt efpouſed 
by lord Clive, 208. Accu- 
ſation brought againſt him 
by Mr. Sullivan's party, 209. 
Receives 
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' Receives the thanks of a 
general court, ib. Re. elect- 
ed chairman 25 5 

Rowley, captain, convoys a fleet 
of merchant-ſhips, 39. Gets 
ſight of, and gives chace to, 
the French ſquadron under 
Mr. Ternay 40 

Ruſſians ordered to join the 
Pruſſian army, 83. Recalled 
from Pomerania and Sileſia, 

91 
8. 

Sandwich (Montagu) earl of, 

appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
203. Conteſt between him 
and lord Hardwicke for the 
high-ſtewardſhip of Cam- 
bridge 318 

Santiſſima Trinidada, a richSpa- 
niſh merchant ſhip, taken 

151 

Sarria, the marquis de, i. 
mands the Spaniſh army in 
Portugal, 56. Sends a de- 
tachment to attack Bragan- 
24 57 

Schveidnitz, taken by his Prof. 
fian majeſty 97 

Senecas, See Indian. 

Senegal, iſland of, ceded to the 
Engliſh by the peace 172 

Shawaneſe, enter into a treaty 
with col. Bradftreef, 4.3. 
are ſubdued by col. Bouquet, 


41 
Ships, liſt of, loſt, taken, — 
de ſtroyed by the Engliſh and 
French during the war 45 
Singleton, major, his gallant 
behaviour at the attack of 
Valencia 62 
Six- nations continue attached 
to the Engliſh, 409. They 
ſurround and take a party 


of the Dclawares priſoners, 
410 
Somerville, lieut. diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf at the attack of Va- 
lentia d'Alcantara 62 
Soubiſe, prince of, commands 
the French army in Welt- 
phalia in conjunRion with 
M. D'Etrees, 78. SeeD” Etrees, 
Seuth Carolina, diſputes be- 
tween the governor and aſ- 
ſembly of 419 
Spitalfields weavers, diſtreſſes of, 
437. Their caſe, ib. Hiſ- 
tory of the riſe, progreſs, 
and ſuppreſſion of their riots 
438—443 
Sporcken (gen.) his motions at 
the battle of Gracbenſtein, 
102 
St. Jehn, town of, in New- 
foundland, ſurpriſed by the 
French, 40. Retaken by 
lord Colville and colonel 
Amherſt 152 
St. Lucie, iſland of, taken by 
the Engliſh, vi. Ceded to 
the French by the peace 172 
St. Pierre, iſland of, ceded to 
the French by the peace 169 
St. Vincent, iſland of, ceded to 
the Engliſh by the peace, 
172. Included in the go- 
vernwent of Grenada, 275, 
note, Sale of lands there, 
317 
Stainville, M. de, his bravery 
at the battle of Graeben- 
ſtein, 163. Falls into an 
ambuſcade at Merſeken, 
where he 1s routed 107 
Stolberg, prince of, defeats ge- 
neral Belling in Saxony, 97 3 
and is routed in turn by 
prince 
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prince Henry of Pruſſia 98 
Strange, lord, ſent by the com- 
mons to defire the concur- 
rence of the lords to their 
reſolution concerning privi- 
lege 224 
Stumpel (col.) ſeduces the Pa- 
latines to England, and then 
deſerts them, 398. Some 
account of him, and his 
ſcheme 400—403 
Sullivan (Mr.) heads a party 
of India proprietors againſt 
lord Clive, 208. Oppoſes 
the payment of lord Clive's 
Jaghire, 252. Loſes the 


chair 255 
Swanton, commodore, takes the 
iſland of Grenada vi 


Sybrand, captain, caſe of 368 
5 1 


Tapamully reſtored to the Eng- 
liſh I73 
Temple (Grenville) earl of, 
heads the oppoſition, 115. 
Preſents a petition againſt the 
eyder bill to the houſe of 
peers, 201. Refuſed admit- 
tance to Mr, Wilkes in the 
Tower, 213. Sends that gen- 
tleman his diſmifſion from 
being licutenant-colonel of 
the Buckinghamſhire militia, 
2179, Removed from the 
lord - lieutenantcy of the 
county of Buckingham ib 
Ternay, Mr. de, ſurpriſes St. 
John's in Newfoundland, 40. 
His fleet blocked up there by 
lord Colville, 153; but by 
favour of a thick fog makes 
its eſcape ib 
Theatres, riots there 206 
Thelouſe, religious proſecution 


cariicd on there, 69. Their 
magiſtrates t xecuteRocherts, 
a proteſtant miniſter, with 
three noblemen, for profeſ- - 
ſing the proteſtant religion, 
ib. Another proof of their 
cruelty in their barbarous 
and unjuſt execution of John 
Calas, ib, Account of the 
proceedings in that affair, 
with remarks 0—74 
7 hompJon (Dr.) obtains a pen- 
ſion of 300l. per annum 27 
Tiddeman, commodore, his o- 
perations at Manilla, 139— 
142. He is unfortunately 
drowned there 150 
Tobago, iſland of, taken by the 
Engliſh, vi. Ceded to them 
by the peace, 172. Included 
in the government of Grena- 
da, 275. Sale of lands there 
I 
Townſperd, hon. George, * 
mands in the army ſent to 
Portugal 54 
colonel, killed at 
Graebenſtein 104 
Turt-iſland, invaſion of by 
the French, with the pro- 
ceedings of the court of 
Great - Britain and France 
thereupon 362 
Tyrawley, lord, appointed ge- 
neral of the forces ſent to 
Portugal, 48. Nominated 
plenipotentiary to thatcourt, 
ib. He is diſſatisfied with 
the Portugueſe miniſtry, 55. 
With reflections, ib. Re- 
turns to England 58 
V. 


Vanſittart (Mr.) his proceed- 
ings in the Eaſt-Indies, 239 


—245 
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Filaſco, don Luis de, his gal- 
lant defence of the Moro 
caſtle, 132. Killed there, ib. 

Venelian ambaſſadors, the ir mag- 
nificent public entty 261 

Venganxa, a Spaniſh frigate, 
raken 128 

Vernon (George Venables, eſq,) 
created lord Vernon 29 

Hienna, court of, diſſatisfied 


with its allies, coucludes 4 


treaty with Pruſſia, but is 
diſturbed by the motions of 
the Turks, 326. Compro- 
miſes the aftair between the 
prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt 
and the inhabitants of Wetz- 
lar, alſo a diſpute likely to 
ariſe between the chapter of 
Oſnabrug and his Britannic 
majeſty, 327. See Hungary. 
Zilla Medina, the marquis de, 
commands the garriſon of 
Manilla, 138. Refuſes to 
ſurrender to general Draper, 
141. 
barbarity of the Savages, 
142. Makes a reſolute de- 
fence, but at laſt ſurrenders 
at diſcretion 148 
W. | 
Machiſel (rev. Mr.) intereſts him- 
ſelf in behalf of the poor Pa- 


Apologizes for the 


tions at the Brucker- muhl 110 
arranta, general, debates in 
the houle of commons on, 
232, Copy of, 235, & note, 
ei India colonies, complaints 
from the Engliſh, to the 5 

vernment 371 
Wilkes (John eſq:) copious ac- 
count of the proceedings 
againſt, with his behaviour, 
&c. till his expulſion from 
the houſe of commons 211 
—231 
Woronzeff, the counteſs of, miſ- 
treſs to Peter III. em or 
of Ruſſia 8 

ap 

Laverius, prince of Saxony, 
his motions at Graebenſtein 


102 
Ts. * 


York (Edward) duke of, Sails 


on a cruiſe, 39. Ceuiles i in 
the Bay of Biſgay, 44. Co- 

- Pious hiſtory of his tour 
thro? different parts of Eu- 
rope, 344— 361. One of 
the council of regency 447 


Zenobie, the crew of the, ſhip- 
wrecked on the peninſula of 
Portland, where they are 
{tripped by the inhabitants, 


 Iatines 398, 399 26, But are generouſly re- 
Faidegrave, general, his mo- lieved by his majeſty 26. 
| DirecTiONs for placing the PLaTes, 

Ear! of Bute 33 of Brunſwick — _ 295 
John Wilkes, Eſq; — 211 Map of Newfoundland 152 
Robert Lord Clive 252 Mr. C. Churchill — 118 


Earl of Albemarle —— 36 
Plan of the city and har- 
bour of Havannah 


124 
Charles, hereditary rigre 
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Map of the Philipine iſlands 136 
Map of Florida 275 
Duke of Newcaſtle 115 
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